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A  WONDER  BOOK 


INTRODUCTION 

The  Wonder  Book  is  founded  upon  the  stories  that  originated 
among  the  Greeks,  or  Hellenes,  in  the  very  early  stages  of 
their  development  and  which  gradually  grew  and  took  shape 
until  they  were  written  down  at  last  by  the  first  Greek  poets. 
Scholars  in  all  ages  have  delighted  to  read  these  stories  in  the 
originsd  Greek  language,  but  the  idea  of  translating  them  and 
putting  them  into  such  a  form  that  they  may  be  read  by 
children  is  a  purely  modem  one.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  a 
New  England  novelist,  was  probably  the  first  to  make  the 
attempt  and  to  publish  versions  of  six  of  the  stories  in  his 
Wonder  Book,  1851.  Four  years  later  an  English  writer, 
Charles  Kingsley,  published  The  Heroes  or  Greek  Fairy  Tales 
for  my  Children,  in  which  he  retold  four  of  the  tales.  Since 
then  many  other  versions  have  been  made  for  children's 
reading,  but  none  that  have  become  part  of  our  permanent 
literature,  like  the  books  of  Hawthorne  and  Kingsley. 

Many  of  the  old  Greek  stories  were,  it  is  probable,  Nature 
myths;  that  is,  they  gave  an  account  of  some  natural  pheno- 
menon such  as  the  coming  of  Spring  to  the  earUi  after  winter 
in  imaginative  fashion,  r^ardin^  each  operation  of  Nature 
as  the  work  of  a  supernatural  being.  Such  was  perhaps  the 
origin  of  The  Golden  Touch,  which  at  first  was  nothing  more 
than  an  account  of  the  transmuting  influence  of  the  rays  of 
the  svm.  The  Three  Golden  Apples,  which  recounts  one  of  the 
twelve  labours  of  Hercules,  is  part  only  of  the  story  of  that 
hero  who,  it  has  been  surmised,  stands  for  the  all-powerful 
sun,  the  twelve  labours  signifying  its  passing  through  the 
twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac.  Another  class  of  myths  had 
some  basis  in  historical  fact.  Such  probably  were  all  those 
dealing  with  the  slaying  of  monsters  like  the  Gorgon  and  the 
Chimxra.  In  the  early  days  of  the  world,  when  the  land  was 
infested  with  wild  beasts  and  sometimes  with  savage  men,  he 
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stones  are  not  all  true,  of  couree  nor  h«lf  nf  tf ^^ 

of  th«»  wnriri  o«^  ^'«uucu,  wcre  tftc  common  prooertv 

L  ?^  ?      '     "^  ^"y  ™^"  ^a<l  a  right  to  adapt  them  acSrrf 

^imed  for  these  Uie.,  a„5  StsX^-IJ  nSl^^,;;*'^': 
W  in  his  aim  of  making  them  attractive  to  chilten   ^h 

xavountes.       Hawthorne's  stories  "  savs  \f r  vr^^.^,  t  *^ 
r  are  of  the  cJd  Greek  myths,  made  moZ\^^d  t^SJcfe 
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jver,  for  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  risk  disturbing  in  any 
l^ee  a  recollection  of  them  that  has  been  at  rest  since  the 
ippredative  period  of  life  to  which  they  are  addressed.  They 
seem  at  that  period  enchanting,  and  the  ideal  of  happiness  of 
Imany  American  children  is  to  He  upon  the  carpet  and  lose 
Ithemselves  in  the  Wonder  Book. 

The  book  was  written  while  Hawthorne  was  st  tying  in  "  an 
I  uncomfortable  little  red  house  "  in  Lenox,  a  village  of  Massa- 
Ichusetts,  situated  in  a  lovely  corner  among  the  mountains. 
I  He  had  great  delight  in  his  task  and  accomplished  it  very 
■quickly,  beginning  his  book  in  June  and  finishing  it  in  the 
I  first  week  in  July.  The  stories  were  read  over  to  his  own 
Ichildren  before  they  were  sent  to  the  printer,  and  so  apprecia- 
Itive  was  this  first  audience  that  its  mem'  rs  soon  knew  the 
Igreater  pari  rf  the  book  by  heart.  It  co.  tained  six  stories, 
land  later  Hawthorne  told  six  more  in  a  continuation  of  A 
\Wonder  Book,  which  he  called  Tanglewood  Tales. 
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THE  GORGON'S  HEAD 


TANGI.EWOOD  PORCH 

INTRODUCTORY  TO  "  THE  GORGON's  HEAD  " 

Beneath  the  porch  of  the  country-seat  called  Tanglewood 
one  fine  autumnal  morning,  was  assembled  a  merry  party 
of  httle  folks,  with  a  tall  youth  in  the  midst  of  them.  They 
had  planned  a  nutting  e:  ^edition,  and  were  impatiently 
waitmg  for  the  mists  to  roll  up  the  hill-sLpes,  and  for  the  sun 
to  pour  the  warmth  of  the  Indian  summer  over  the  fields 
and  pastures,  and  into  the  nooks  of  the  many-colored  woods. 
There  was  a  prospect  of  as  fine  a  day  as  ever  gladdened  the 
aspect  of  this  beautiful  and  comfortable  world.  As  yet,  how- 
ever, the  morning  mist  filled  up  the  whole  length  and  breadth 
of  the  valley,  above  which,  on  a  gently  sloping  eminence,  the 
mansion  stood. 

This  body  of  white  vapor  extended  to  within  less  than  a 
hundred  yards  of  the  house.  It  completely  hid  everything 
beyond  that  distance,  exceot  a  few  ruddy  or  yellow  tree-toM, 
which  here  and  there  emerged,  and  were  glorified  by  the  early 
sunshine,as  was  likewise  the  broad  surface  of  the  mist.  Four  or 
five  miles  off  to  the  southward,  rose  the  summit  of  Monument 
Mountam,  and  seemed  to  be  floating  on  a  cloud.  Some  fifteen 
miles  further  away  in  the  same  direction,  appeared  the  loftier 
Tiome  of  Taconic,  looking  blue  and  indistinct,  and  hardly  so 
substantial  as  the  vapoury  sea  that  almost  rolled  over  it.  The 
nearer  hills,  which  bordered  the  valley,  were  half  submerged 
and  were  specked  with  little  cloud  wreaths  all  the  way  to 
their  tops.  On  the  whole,  there  was  so  much  cloud,  and  so 
little  solid  earth,  that  it  had  the  effect  of  a  vision. 

The  children  above  mentiored,  being  as  full  of  life  as  they 
could  hold,  kept  overflowing  from  the  porch  of  Tanglewood 
and  scampering  along  the  gravel  walk,  or  rushing  acrcos  the 
dewy  herbage  of  the  lawn.  I  can  hardly  tell  how  many  of 
these  small  people  there  were;  not  less  than  nine  or  ten,  how- 
ever, nor  more  than  a  dozen,  of  a'l  sorts,  sizes,  and  ages, 
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whether  girls  or  boys.  They  were  brothers^  sisters,  and 
cousins,  together  with  a  few  of  their  young  acquaintances, 
who  had  been  invited  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pringle  to  spend  some 
of  this  delightful  weather  with  their  own  children  at  Tangle- 
wood.  I  am  afraid  to  tell  you  their  names,  or  even  to  give 
them  any  names  which  other  children  have  ever  been  c^ed 
by :  because,  to  mj'  certain  knowledge,  authors  sometimes  get 
themselves  into  great  trouble  by  accidentally  giving  the  names 
of  real  persons  to  the  characters  in  their  books.  For  this 
reason,  I  mean  to  call  them  Primrose,  Periwinkle,  Sweet  Fern, 
Dandelion,  Blue  Eye,  Qover,  Huckleberry,  Cowslip,  Squash- 
blossom,  Milk-weed,  Plartain,  and  Buttercup;  although,  to 
to  be  sure,  such  titles  might  better  suit  a  group  of  fairies  than 
a  company  of  earthly  children. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  these  little  folks  were  to  be 
permitted  by  their  careful  fathers  anr".  mothers,  uncles,  aunt, 
or  grandparents,  to  stray  abroad  into  the  woods  and  fields 
without  the  guardianship  of  some  particularly  grave  and 
elderly  person.  0,  no,  indeed !  In  the  first  sentence  of  my 
book,  you  will  recollect  that  I  spoke  of  a  tall  youth,  standing 
in  the  midst  of  the  children.  His  name — (and  I  shall  let  you 
know  his  real  name,  ber'\u3e  he  considers  it  u  great  honor 
to  have  told  the  stories  ihat  are  hert  to  be  printed)--his 
name  was  Eustace  Bright.  He  w.is  a  student  at  Williams 
College,  and  had  read  ed,  I  think,  at  this  period,  the  venerable 
age  of  eighteen  years ;  so  that  he  felt  quite  like  a  grandfather 
towards  Periwinkle,Dandelion,  Huckleberry,Squash-blossom, 
Milk-Weed,  and  the  rest,  who  were  only  half  or  a  third  as 
venerable  as  he.  A  trouble  in  his  eyesight  (such  as  many 
students  think  it  necessary  to  have,  now-a-days,  in  order 
to  prove  their  diligence  at  their  books)  had  kept  him  from 
college  a  week  or  two  after  the  begiimrng  of  the  term.  But, 
for  my  part,  I  have  seldom  met  with  a  pair  of  eyes  that 
looked  as  if  they  could  see  further  or  better  than  those  of 
Eustace  Bright. 

This  learned  student  was  slender,  and  rather  pale,  as  all 
Yankee  students  are;  but  yet  of  a  healthy  aspect,  and  as 
light  and  as  active  as  if  he  had  wings  to  his  shoes.  By-the-by, 
being  much  <'  ^dieted  to  wading  through  streamlets  and  across 
meadows,  he  had  put  on  cow-hide  boots  for  the  expedition. 
He  wore  a  linen  blouse,  a  cloth  cap,  and  a  pair  of  green 
spectacles,  which  he  had  assumed,  probably,  less  for  the 
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little  elf,  crept  behind  Eustace  as  he  sat  on  the  jteM  of  Jhf 
por^h,  snatched  the  spectacles  from  his  n^/ai^S^j^p^' 
^!?  ??  *^7rS'.  »"d  as  the  student  fc^otCteke  thm 
^^cMhey  fell  off  ,nto  the  grass,  and  lay  Sere  tiU  the  nex^ 

.  J^""^'*? "'^-^^  ^"8^*'  y°"  ""St  know,  had  won  great  fame 
among  the  children  as  a  narrator  of  wonTrfu X^  •  ^j 
though  he  Mmetimes  pretended  to  be  annoyed  whS'  tEv 
^^^A''l^Tl^'  ^^  '"°'-«'  and  alwTj^  fofm^rrvet  I 
Am"  Vu'SS^t  h'  ^"^^'  "^K^^'"«  quite°soTefl  2  to 
vS^ei  oivey  Sw^f  Fe^T'^  '^^"*'  therefore, 

while  they  were  waitmg  for  the  mist  to  clear  up.  ' 

girl  o^?;eWr  withTi^'h'' '  "^'^  ^""If^^^'  "^°  ^^  -  bright 
f littll"  !k1  '  •  ^*Hg*»"g  eyes,  and  a  nose  that  turned  ud 
t  Ih  \- 1^  "'^"''"^ ""  certainly  the  best  time  for  the  storS 
with  which  you  so  often  tire  out  our  patience  We  .h^S^S 
in  l«s  danger  of  hurting  your  feelings,  bt  SSr  Zte^ttt 
m^t  interesting  points,-as  Httle'co^shndildVas? 

old-^y&r^fT'V^  cried  Q)wslip,  a  child  of  six  years 
oia ,      1  did  not  fall  asleep,  and  I  on  y  shut  m v  eves  so  aTVn 
see  a  picture  of  what  Cousin  Eustace  was  temLS,!?  ^• 
stones  are  good  to  hear  at  night,  be^ule  wel^^dJ^'.^^J,^ 

?lZ'  \^r  ^r^y  '°^^  y°"  «o  many  SSles  Sia^ 
And  It  IS  a  truth,  as  regards  children,  that  a  story  seems 
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[often  to  deepen  its  mark  in  their  interest,  not  merely  by  two 
lor  three,  but  by  numberless  repetitions.  But  Eustace  Bright, 
I  in  the  exuberance  of  his  resources,  scorned  to  avail  himseu  of 
Ian  advantage  which  an  older  story-teller  would  have  been 
(glad  to  grasp  at. 

"  It  would  be  a  great  pity,"  said  he,  '*  if  a  man  of  my 

I  learning  (to  say  nothing  of  original  fancy)  could  not  find  a 

new  story  every  day,  year  in  and  year  out,  for  children  such 

as  you.  I  will  tell  you  one  of  the  nursery  tales  that  were  made 

for  the  amusement  of  our  great  old  grandmother,  the  Earth, 

when  she  was  a  child  in  frock  and  pinafore.    There  are  a 

hundred  such;  and  it  is  a  wonder  to  me  that  they  have  not  long 

ago  been  put  into  picture-books  for  little  ^rls  and  boys.  But, 

instead  of  that,  old  grey-bearded  gmndsires  pore  over  them 

I  in  musty  volimies  of  Greek,  and  puxzle  themselves  with 

I  trying  to  find  out  when,  and  how,  and  for  what,  they  were 

made." 

"Well,  well,  well,  well,  Cousin  Eustace!"  cried  all  the 
I  children  at  once;  "talk  no  more  about  your  stories,  but 
I  begin." 

"  Sit  down,  then,  every  soul  of  you,"  said  Eustace  Bright, 
"  and  be  all  as  still  as  so  many  mice.  At  the  slightest  interrup- 
tion, whether  from  great,  naughty  Primrose,  httle  Dandelion, 
I  or  any  other,  I  shall  bite  the  story  short  off  between  my  teeth, 
i  and  swallow  the  untold  part.   But,  in  the  first  place,  do  any 
of  you  know  what  a  Gorgon  is  ?  " 
"  I  do,"  said  Primrose. 

"Then  hold  your  tongue!"  rejoined  Eustace,  who  had 
rather  she  would  have  known  nothing  about  the  matter. 
"  Hold  all  your  tongues,  and  I  shall  tell  you  a  sweet  pretty 
story  of  a  Gorgon's  head." 

And  so  he  did,  as  you  may  begin  to  read  on  the  next  page. 

Working  up  his  sophomorical  erudition  with  a  good  deal  of 

i  tact,  and  incurring  great  obligations  to  Professor  Anthon,  he 

I  nevertheless  disr^arded  all  classical  authorities,  whenever 

the  vagrant  audacity  of  his  imagination  impelled  him  to  do  so. 
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kW^n  J"^*'^**'"  ***  ^^*^^'  ^^^  '^  '»»«  daughter  of  a 
fang.  And  when  Perseus  was  a  very  little  boy,  some  wic^ 
people  put  hu  mother  and  himself  ihto  a  ch«t  and  seT^Sn 
afloat  upon  the  sea.  The  wind  blew  frt^^;;^*^^^ 
chest  away  from  the  shore,  and  the  uneasy  biUowslw^^t 

^L"i^  ^r  V  ''^^  ^*^  ^P^  her  cWld^rer^m 
and  dreaded  that  some  big  wave^uld  dash  ite  foSiy^S 
ov^  than  both.   The  chest  sailed  on,  howeve"  SaU« 
«nk  nor  was  upset;  until,  when  night  was  comiVitfloSS 
so  n^  an  island  that  it  got  entangled  in  a  fisher's  nete 

^  SeSirrinh"',^'^^^^  ^"^  "Pon  the  sand.  The  iS 

J^f ^    K  ^f'P^"^'  t"^  't  was  reigned  over  by  King  Poly- 

^'7^°  happened  to  be  the  fisherman's  brother^       ^ 

hum«n.  J!,T*"'- 1*""  S^  '°  *«"  y°"'  ^as  an  exceedingly 
S^LTk  "W^t  J"an.  He  showed  great  kindnew^S 
SS  k«2h  J""^'  ^V  r^,<=°"tinued  to  befriend  te^, 
untu  I'erseus  had  grown  to  be  a  handsome  youth  verv  strong 

tune,  Kuig  Pnlydectes  had  seen  the  two  straneers— th^ 
mother  and  her  child-who  had  come  to  hk  doS^  ^l 
floating  chest.  As  he  was  not  good  and  kind,  like  S  bToS« 
P^eus  oZ^H^n"'  '""'''"^'^^  ^'^^^^^  ^«  ^^oJved  to  s«id 

herself  ^  thjfhf  ^  k'"!^^?  '""^  «^^'  '"^^hief  to  Danae 
siderin^  wh«?  bad-hearted  king  spent  a  long  while  in  con- 
sidering what  was  the  most  dangerous  thing  that  a  youne 
mau  could  possibly  undertake  to%erform.  At  iLtflS 
hit  upon  an  enterprise  that  promisS  to  turn  out  as  fataSy^ 
he  desired,  he  sent  for  the  youthful  Perseus.  ^ 

sitSgJ^ThiXor^  '°  ^'^  P^^^'  ^^  ^°-^  ^^«  ^-g 

"Perseus,"  said  King  Polydectes,  smiling  craftUy  upon     , 

m^elf  Sw^lUc'X  ''^"'''^  \S'^*  ^^^  °^  kindness  from 
?s?nn^c?  ^.^'^  ™7  ^^'^'^y  b^*>*her  the  fisherman,  and     ' 

I  suppose  you  would  not  be  sorry  to  repay  some  of  it  " 
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"Please  your  Majesty/'  answered  Perseus, 
I  willingly  risk  my  life  to  do  so." 


II 


I  would 


k 


Wdl,  then,"  continued  the  king,  with  a  cunning  smile  on 
his  lips, "  I  have  a  little  adventure  to  propose  to  you ;  and,  as 
^ou  are  a  brave  and  enterprising  youth,  you  will  doubtless 
ook  upon  it  as  a  great  piece  of  good  luck  to  have  so  rare  an 
opportunity  of  distinsuishing  yourself.  You  must  know,  my 
raod  Perseus,  I  think  of  getting  married  to  the  beautiful 
nrincess  Hippodamia ;  and  it  is  customary,  on  these  occasions, 
to  make  the  bride  a  present  of  some  far-fetched  and  elegant 
curiosity.  I  have  been  a  little  perplexed,  I  must  honestly 
confess,  where  to  obtain  anything  likely  tu  please  a  princess 
of  her  exquisite  taste.  But,  this  morning,  I  flatter  myself,  I 
have  thought  of  precisely  the  article." 

"  And  can  I  assist  your  Majesty  in  obtaining  it?  "  cried 
Perseus  eagerly. 

"  You  can,  if  you  are  as  brave  a  youth  as  I  believe  you  to 
be,"  replied  King  Polydcctes,  with  the  utmost  graciousness 
of  manner.  "  The  bridal  gift  which  I  have  set  my  heart  on 
presenting  to  the  beautiful  Hippodamia  is  the  head  of  the 
Gorgon  Medusa,  with  the  snaky  locks ;  and  I  depend  on  you, 
my  dear  Perseus,  to  bring  it  to  me.  So,  as  I  am  anxious  to 
settle  affairs  with  the  princess,  the  sooner  you  go  in  quest  of 
the  Gordon,  the  better  I  shall  be  pleased." 

"  I  will  set  out  to-morrow  morning,"  answered  Perseus. 

"  Pray  do  so,  my  gallant  youth,"  rejoined  the  kine.  "  And, 
Perseus,  in  cutting  off  the  Gorgon's  head,  be  careful  to  make 
a  clean  stroke,  so  as  not  to  injure  its  appearance.  You  must 
bring  it  home  in  the  very  best  condition,  in  order  to  suit  the 
exquisite  ^  ste  of  the  beautiful  Princess  Hippodamia." 

Perseus  l<;ft  the  palace,  but  was  scarcely  out  of  hearing 
before  Polydectes  burst  into  a  laugh;  being  greatly  amused, 
w>ked  king  that  he  was  I  to  find  how  readily  the  young  man 
fell  into  the  snare.  The  news  quickly  spread  abroad,  that 
Perseus  had  undertaken  to  cut  ofi  the  head  of  Medusa  with 
the  snaky  locks.  Everybody  was  rejoiced;  for  most  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  island  were  as  wicked  as  the  king  himself, 
and  would  have  liked  nothing  better  than  to  see  some  enor- 
mous mischief  happen  to  Danae  and  her  son.  The  only  good 
man  in  this  unfortunate  island  of  Seriphus  appears  to  have 
been  the  fisherman.  As  Perseus  walked  ' '  -  therefore,  the 
people  pointed  after  him,  and  made  j,  and  winked 
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to  one  another,  and   ridiculed  him  as  loudly  afc  they 
dared. 

"  Ho,  hoi "  cried  they;  "  Medusa's  snakes  wiU  sting  him 
soundly!"  " 

Now,  there  were  three  Gorgons  alive,  at  that  period;  and 
they  were  the  most  strange  and  terrible  monsters  that  had  ever 
been  seen  since  the  worid  was  made,  or  that  have  been  seen 
m  after-days,  or  that  are  likely  to  be  seen  in  all  time  to  come. 
I  hardly  know  what  sort  of  creature  or  hobgoblin  to  call  them. 
They  were  three  sisters,  and  seem  to  have  borne  some  distant 
resemblance  to  women,  but  were  really  a  very  frightful  and 
mischievous  species  of  dragon.  It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to 
imagme  what  hideous  beings  these  three  sisters  were.  Why, 
mstead  of  locks  of  hair,  if  you  can  believe  me,  they  had  each 
of  them  a  hundred  enormous  snakes  growing  on  their  heads, 
all  alive,  twisting,  wriggling,  curling,  and  thrustmg  out  their 
venomous  tongues,  with  forked  stings  at  the  ond '  The  teeth 
of  the  Gorgons  were  terribly  long  tusks;  their  banc"-  -vere 
made  of  brass;  and  their  bodies  were  all  over  scales,  which, 
if  not  iron,  were  soniething  as  hard  and  impenetrable.  They 
had  wings,  too,  and  exceedingly  splendid  ones,  I  can  assure 
you;  for  every  feather  in  them  was  pure,  bright,  glittering, 
burnished  gold,  and  they  looked  very  dazzling,  no  ubt, 
when  the  Gorgons  were  flying  about  in  the  sunshine. 

But  when  people  happened  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  their 
fjhttenng  brightness,  aloft  in  the  air,  they  seldom  stopped  to 
gaze,  but  ran  and  hid  themselves  as  speedily  as  they  could. 
You  wiU  think,  perhaps,  that  they  were  afraid  of  being  stung 
by  the  serpents  that  served  the  Gorgons  instead  of  hair,— or  of 
having  their  heads  bitten  off  by  their  ugly  tusks,— or  of  being 
torn  all  to  pieces  by  their  brazen  claws.  Well,  to  be  sure,  these 
were  some  of  the  dangers,  but  by  no  means  the  greatest,  nor 
the  most  difficult  to  avoid.  For  the  worst  thing  about  these 
abommable  Gorgons  was,  that,  if  once  a  poor  mortal  fixed  his 
eyes  full  upon  one  of  their  faces,  he  was  certain,  that  very  ' 
instant,  to  be  changed  from  warm  flesh  and  blood  into  cold  I 
and  lifeless  stone! 

Thus,  as  you  will  easily  perceive,  it  was  a  very  dangerous 
adventure  that  the  wicked  King  Polydectes  had  contrived 
for  this  umocent  young  man.  Perseus  himself,  when  he  had 
thought  over  the  matter,  could  not  help  seeing  that  he  had 
vpr^'  little  chance  of  coming  safely  through  it,  and  that  he 
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was  far  more  likely  to  become  a  stone  image  than  to  bring 
back  the  head  of  Medusa  with  the  snaky  locks.  For, 
not  to  speak  of  other  difficulties,  there  was  one  which  it  would 
have  puzzled  an  older  man  than  Perseus  to  get  over.  Not  onKr 
must  he  fight  with  and  slay  this  golden-wmged,  iron-scaled, 
long-tusked,  brazen-clawed,  snaky-haired  monster,  but  he 
must  do  it  with  his  eyes  shut,  or,  at  least,  without  so  much 
as  a  glance  at  the  enemy  with  whom  he  was  contending. 
Else,  while  his  arm  was  lifted  to  strike,  he  vould  stiffen  into 
stone,  and  stand  with  that  uplifted  arm  for  centuries,  until 
time,  and  the  wind  and  weather,  should  crumble  him  quite 
away.  This  would  be  a  very  sad  thing  to  befall  a  young  man 
who  wanted  to  perform  a  great  many  brave  deeds,  and  to 
enjoy  a  great  deal  of  happiness,  in  this  bright  and  beautiful 

world. 

So  disconsolate  did  these  thoughts  make  him,  that  Perseus 
could  not  bear  to  tell  his  mother  what  he  had  undertaken  to 
do.  He  therefore  took  his  shield,  girded  on  his  sword,  and 
crossed  over  from  the  island  to  the  main  land,  where  he  sat 
down  in  a  solitary  place,  and  hardly  refrained  from  shedding 
tears. 

But,  while  he  was  in  this  sorrowful  mood,  he  heard  a  voice 

close  beside  him. 
"  Perseus,"  said  the  voice,  "  why  are  you  sad?  ' 
He  lifted  his  head  from  his  hands,  in  which  he  >^ad  hidden 
it,  and,  behold!  all  alone  as  Perseus  had  suppose  i  aimself  to 
be,  there  was  a  stranger  in  the  solitar>-  place.  It  was  a  brisk, 
intelligent,  and  remarkably  shrewd-looking  young  man,  with 
a  cloak  over  his  shoulders^  an  odd  sort  of  cap  on  his  head,  a 
strangely-twisted  staff  in  his  hand,  and  a  short  and  very 
crooked  sword  hanging  by  his.  ide.  He  was  exceedingly  light 
and  active  in  his  figure,  like  a  person  much  accustomed  to 
gymnastic  exercises,  and  well  able  to  leap  or  run.  Above 
all.  die  stranger  had  such  a  cheerful,  knowing,  and  helpful 
aspect  (though  it  was  certainly  a  little  mischievous,  into  the 
bar^in),  that  Perseus  could  not  help  feeling  his  spirits  grow 
livelier,  as  he  gazed  at  him.  Besides,  being  really  a  courageous 
youth,  he  felt  greatly  ashamed  that  anybody  should  have 
found  him  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  like  a  timid  little  school-boy, 
when,  after  all,  perhaps  there  might  be  no  occasion  for 
despair.  So  Perseus  wiped  his  eyes,  and  answered  the  stranger 
pretty  briskly,  putting  on  as  brave  a  look  as  he  could. 
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«„'1h  *'"*"°*  !u  ?t7  ^^'"  ^**  ^^'  "  °"^y  thoughtful  about 
an  adventure  that  I  have  undertaken." 

"  Oj'ol "  answered  the  stranger.  "  WeU,  teU  me  all  about 
It,  and  possibly  I  may  be  of  service  to  you.  I  have  helped 
a  good  many  young  men  through  adventures  that  looked 
difficult  enough  beforehand.  Perhaps  you  may  have  heard  of 
me.  I  have  more  names  than  one;  but  the  name  of  Ouick- 
sflver  suits  me  as  well  as  any  other.  Tell  me  what  your 
double  IS  and  we  will  talk  the  matter  over,  and  see  what  can 
be  done. 

The  stranger's  words  and  manner  put  Perseus  into  quite 
a  different  mood  from  his  former  one.  He  resolved  to  tell 
Quicksilver  aU  his  difficulties,  since  he  could  not  easily  be 
worse  off  than  he  already  was,  and  very  possibly,  his  new 
fnend  might  give  him  some  advice  that  would  turn  out  weU 
m  the  end.  So  he  let  the  stranger  know,  in  few  words,  pre- 
asely  what  the  case  was  —how  that  King  Polydectes  wanted 
the  head  of  Medusa  with  the  snaky  locks  as  a  bridal  gift  for 
the  beautiful  Pnncess  Hippodamia,  and  how  that  he  had 
undertaken  to  get  it  for  him,  but  was  afraid  of  being  turned 
mto  stone.  ^ 

"  Arid  that  would  be  a  great  pity,"  said  Quicksilver,  with 
h^  mischievous  smile.  "  You  would  make  a  very  handsome 
marble  statue,  it  is  true,  and  it  would  be  a  considerable 
number  of  centunes  before  you  crumbled  away;  but,  on  the 
whole,  one  would  rather  be  a  young  man  for  a  few  years,  than 
a  stone  image  for  a  great  many." 

"O,  far  rather!''    exclaimed   Perseus,   with   the  tears 

™v "S J  S?  "^  ^u  u^^l  "  ^^>  ^^^^'  what  would 
my  dear  mother  do,  ,f  her  beloved  son  were  turned  into  a 
stone? 

c."  ^^^L![f"^  ^^SV^hope  that  the  affair  will  not  turn  out 
so  very  badly,"  replied  Quicksilver,  in  an  encouraging  tone. 

I  am  the  very  person  to  help  you,  if  anybody  can.  My 
sister  and  myself  will  do  our  utmost  to  bring  you  slfe  through 
the  adventure,  ugly  as  it  now  looks."  ^ 

"  Your  sister?  "  repeated  Perseus. 

"  Yes,  my  sister,"  said  the  stranger.  "  She  is  very  wise. 
I  promise  you;  and  as  for  myself,  I  generally  have  all  my 
wite  about  me,  such  as  they  are.  If  you  show  yourself  bold 
and  cautious,  and  follow  our  advice,  you  need  not  fear  beinir 
a  stone  image  yet  awhile.    But,  first  of  all,  you  must  poS 
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your  shield,  till  you  can  see  your  face  in  it  as  distinctly  as  in 

a  mirror."  ^  j,  .     ••      ^t  *k« 

This  seemed  to  Perseus  rather  an  odd  begmnmg  ol  me 
adventure;  for  he  thought  it  of  far  more  consequence  that 
the  shield  should  be  strong  enough  to  defend  him  from  the 
Gorgon's  brazen  claws,  than  that  it  should  be  bnght  enough 
to  show  him  the  reflection  of  his  face.  However,  concludmg 
that  Quicksaver  knew  better  than  himself,  he  mmiediately 
set  to  work,  and  scrubbed  the  shield  with  so  much  diligence 
and  goodwill,  that  it  very  quickly  shone  Uke  the  moon  at 
harvest-time.  Quicksilver  looked  at  it  with  a  snule,  and 
nodded  his  approbation.  Then,  taking  off  his  own  short  and 
crooked  sword,  he  girded  it  about  Perseus,  mstead  of  the  one 
which  he  had  before  worn. 

"  No  sword  but  mine  will  answer  your  purpose,  observed 
he-  "  the  blade  has  a  most  excellent  temper,  and  will  cut 
through  iron  and  brass  as  easily  as  through  the  slenderest 
twig.  And  now  we  will  set  out.  The  next  thing  is  to  find 
the  Three  Grey  Women,  who  will  tell  us  where  to  find  the 

Nymphs."  ,       ^, . 

"  The  Three  Grey  Women! "  cried  Perseus,  to  whom  this 
seemed  only  a  new  difficulty  in  the  path  of  his  adventure; 
"  pray  who  may  the  Three  Grey  Women  be?  I  never  heard 

of  them  before."  .  .^^  .,  -i 

"  They  are  three  very  strange  old  ladies,"  said  Quicksilver, 
laughing.  "  They  have  but  one  eye  among  them,  and  only 
one  tooth.  Moreover,  you  must  find  them  out  by  starhght, 
or  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening;  for  they  never  show  themselves 
by  the  light  either  of  the  sun  or  moon." 

"  But,"  said  Perseus,  "  why  should  I  waste  my  tune  with 
these  Three  Grey  Women  ?  Would  it  not  be  better  to  set  out 
at  once  in  search  of  the  terrible  Gorgons?  " 

"  No,  no,"  answered  his  friend.  "  There  are  other  thmgs  to 
to  be  done,  before  you  can  find  your  way  to  the  Gorgons. 
There  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  hunt  up  these  old  ladies;  and 
when  we  meet  with  them,  you  may  be  sure  that  the  Gorgons 
are  not  a  great  way  off .  Come,  let  us  be  stirring ! " 

Perseus,  by  this  time,  felt  so  much  confidence  in  his  com- 
panion's sagacity,  that  he  made  no  more  objections,  and 
professed  himself  ready  to  begin  the  adventure  immediately. 
They  accordingly  set  out,  and  walked  at  a  pretty  brisk  pace; 
so  brisk,  indeed,  that  Perseus  found  it  rather  difficult  to  keep 
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up  with  his  nimble  friend  Quicksilver.  To  say  the  truth  h« 

sUver  '  """''  """  '^"'  ^'"^"S  y°"  ^  P^''-'"  answered  Quick- 

loifger  feh  Ih^Jl^fJ''''^'  "'°"|  ^°  ^^-^^X'  that  he  no 
t^be  alive  L  hS    ?^  weariness.   In  fact,  the  stick  seemed 
H*.  .nH  n  •  I,  -f  ^'*'  ^"^  t°  '^'^d  some  of  its  life  to  Perseus 
He  and  9mcksilver  now  walked  onward  at  their  eieSa 

we  not  meet  her 

.  AU  at  the  proper  time/'  said  his  comoanion  ''  Rni-  fK« 
sister  of  mme,  you  must  understand,  is  S  a  different  ^S 
of  person  from  myself.  She  is  very  grkvelnd  nn,Z.?  li**^ 
smUes,  never  laughs,  and  makes  ftrr;;fe^'t^^S  fw^rd 


»,.,«    u-  CIi. — '"""  "«a  luicnaner assist 
ture  which  they  were  now  bound  upon. 

soonT"''"  ''  '^'"  "  ^'  '"^"^''^-    "  Shall 

((     All    .  .     .< 
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unless  she  has  something  particularly  profound  to  say. 
Neither  will  she  listen  to  any  but  the  wisest  conversation." 

"  Dear  me!  "  ejaculated  Perseus;  "  I  shall  be  afraid  to 
say  a  syllable." 

"  She  is  a  very  accomplished  person,  I  assure  you,"  con- 
tinued Quicksilver,  "  and  has  all  the  arts  and  sciences  at  her 
fingers'  ends.  In  short,  she  is  so  immoderately  wise,  that  many 
people  call  her  wisdom  personified.  But,  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
she  has  hardly  vivacity  enough  for  my  taste;  and  I  think 
you  would  scarcely  find  her  so  pleasant  a  travelling  com- 
panion as  myself.  She  has  her  good  points,  nevertheless; 
and  you  will  find  the  benefit  of  them,  in  your  encounter  with 
theGorgons." 

'iy  this  time  it  had  grown  quite  dusk.  They  were  now  come 
to  a  very  wild  and  desert  place,  overgrown  with  shaggy 
bushes,  and  so  silent  and  solitary  that  nobody  seemed  ever  to 
have  dwelt  or  journeyed  there.  All  was  waste  and  desolate,  in 
the  grey  twilight,  which  grew  every  moment  more  obscure. 
Perseus  looked  about  him  rather  disconsolately,  and  asked 
Quicksilver  whether  they  had  a  great  deal  further  to  go. 

"Hist!  hist!"  whispered  his  companion.  "Make  no 
noise !  This  is  just  the  time  and  place  to  meet  the  Three  Grey 
Women.  Be  careful  that  they  do  not  see  you  before  you  see 
them;  for,  though  they  have  but  a  single  eye  among  the 
three,  it  is  as  sharp-sighted  as  half-a-dozen  common  eyes." 

"  But  what  must  I  do,"  asked  Perseus,  "  when  we  meet 
them?  " 

Quicksilver  explained  to  Perseus  how  the  Three  Grey 
Women  mam^ed  with  their  one  eye.  They  were  in  the  habit, 
it  seems,  of  changing  it  from  one  to  another,  as  if  it  had  been 
a  pair  of  spectacles,  or — which  would  have  suited  them  b>-vter 
— ^a  quizzing-glass.  When  one  of  the  three  had  kept  the  eye  a 
certain  time,  she  took  it  out  of  the  socket  and  passed  it  to  one 
of  her  sisters,  whose  turn  it  might  happen  to  be,  and  who 
immediately  clapped  it  into  her  own  head,  and  enjoyed  a  peep 
at  the  visible  world.  Thus  it  will  easily  be  understood  that 
only  one  of  the  Three  Grey  Women  could  see,  while  the  other 
two  were  in  utter  darkness;  and,  moreover,  at  the  instant 
when  the  eye  was  passing  from  hand  to  hand,  neither  of  the 
poor  old  ladies  was  able  to  see  a  wink.  I  have  heard  of  a 
great  many  strange  things,  in  my  day,  and  have  witnessed  not 
a  few;  but  none,  it  seems  to  me,  that  can  compare  with  the 
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oddity  of  these  Three  Grey  Women,  all  peeping  through  a 
single  eye. 

So  thought  Perseus  likewise,  and  was  so  astonished  that  he 
almost  fancied  his  companion  was  joking  with  him,  and  that 
there  were  no  such  old  women  in  the  world. 


You  will  soon  find  whether  I  tell  the  truth 


or  no. 


Hark!  hush!  hist!  hist!  There  they 


observed  Quicksilver, 
come,  now! " 

Perseus  looked  earnestly  through  the  dusk  of  the  evening, 
and  there,  sure  enough,  at  no  great  distance  off,  he  descried 
the  Three  Grey  Women.  The  light  being  so  faint,  he  could  not 
well  make  out  what  sort  of  figures  they  were— only  he  dis- 
covered that  they  had  long  grey  hair;  and,  as  they  came 
nearer,  he  saw  thct  two  of  them  had  but  the  empty  socket  of 
an  eye,  in  the  middle  of  their  foreheads.  But,  in  the  middle 
of  the  third  sister's  forehead,  there  was  a  very  large,  bright 
and  piercing  eye,  which  sparkled  like  a  great  diamond  in  a 
ring;  and  so  penetrating  did  it  seem  to  be,  that  Perseus  could 
not  help  thinking  it  must  possess  the  gift  of  seeing  in  the 
darkest  midnight  just  as  perfectly  as  at  noon-day.  The 
sight  of  three  persons'  eyes  was  melted  and  collected  into  that 
single  one. 

Thus  the  three  old  dames  got  along  about  a!^  comfortably, 
upon  the  whole,  as  if  they  could  all  see  at  once.  She  who 
chanced  to  have  the  eye  in  her  forehead  led  the  other  two  by 
the  hands,  peeping  sharply  about  her,  all  the  while ;  insomuch 
that  Perseus  dreaded  lest  she  should  see  right  through  the 
thick  clump  of  bushes  behind  which  he  and  Quicksilver  had 
hidden  themselves.  My  stars !  it  was  positively  terrible  to  be 
within  reach  of  so  very  sharp  an  eye ! 

But,^oefore  they  reached  the  clump  of  bushes,  one  of  the 
Three  Grey  Women  spoke: 

"Sister!  Sister  Scarecrow!"  cried  she,  "you  have  had 
the  eye  long  enough.  It  is  my  turn  now!  " 

"  Let  me  keep  it  a  moment  longer,  Sister  Nightmare," 
answered  Scarecrow.  "  I  thought  I  had  a  glimpse  of  some- 
thing behind  that  thick  bush." 

^^  "  Well,  and  what  of  that  >  "  retorted  Nightmare,  peevishly. 
"  Can't  I  see  into  a  thick  bush  as  easily  as  yourself?  The  eye 
is  mine,  as  well  as  yours;  and  I  know  the  use  of  it  as  well  as 
you,  or  may  be  a  little  better.  I  insist  upon  taking  a  peep 
immediately ! " 
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But  here  the  third  sister,  whose  name  was  Shakejoint, 
began  to  cotaplain,  and  said  it  was  her  turn  to  have  the  eye, 
and  that  Scarecrow  and  Nightmare  wanted  to  keep  it  all  to 
themselves.  To  end  the  dispute,  old  Dame  Scarecrow  took 
the  eye  out  of  her  forehead,  and  held  if  forth  in  her  hand. 

"  Take  it,  one  of  you,"  cried  she,  "  and  quit  this  foolish 
quarrelling.  For  my  part,  I  shall  be  glad  of  a  litUe  thick 
darkness.  Take  it  quickly,  however,  or  I  must  clap  it  into 
my  own  head  again !  " 

Accordingly,  both  Nightmare  and  Shakejomt  put  out  their 
hands,  groping  eagerly  to  snatch  the  eye  out  of  the  hand  of 
Scarecrow.  But,  being  both  alike  blind,  they  could  not  easily 
find  where  Scarecrow's  hand  was;  and  Scarecrow,  being  now 
just  as  much  in  the  dark  as  Shakejoint  and  Nightmare,  could 
not  at  once  meet  either  of  their  hands,  in  order  to  put  the  eye 
into  it.  Thus  (as  you  will  see  with  half  an  eye,  my  wise  httle 
auditors),  these  good  old  dames  had  fallen  into  a  strange  per- 
plexity. For,  though  the  eye  shone  and  glistened  like  a  star, 
as  Scarecrow  held  it  out,  yet  the  Grey  Women  caught  not  the 
least  glimpse  of  its  light,  and  were  all  three  m  utter  darkness, 
from  too  impatient  a  desire  to  see.  . 

Quicksilver  was  so  much  tickled  at  beholding  Shakejoint 
and  Nightmare  both  groping  for  the  eye,  and  each  finding 
fault  with  Scarecrow  and  one  another,  that  he  could  scarcely 
help  laughing  aloud.  »  ^  •  , 

"  Now  is  your  time!  "  he  whispered  to  Perseus.  Quick, 
quick !  before  they  can  clap  the  eye  into  either  of  their  heads. 
Rush  out  upon  the  old  ladies,  and  snat-h  it  from  Scarecrow's 

hand!"  „,  .„ 

In  an  instant,  while  the  Three  Women  were  still 

scolding  each  other,  Perseus  leaped  f  1  behind  the  clump  of 
bushes,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  prize.  The  marvellous 
eye,  as  he  held  it  in  his  hand,  sho:ie  very  brightly,  and  seemed 
to  look  up  into  his  face  with  a  knowing  air,  and  an  expression 
as  if  it  would  have  winked,  had  it  been  provided  with  a  pair 
of  eyelids  for  that  purpose.  But  the  Grey  Women  knew 
nothing  of  what  had  happened;  and  each  supposing  that  one 
of  her  sisters  was  in  possession  of  the  eye,  they  began  their 
quarrel  anew.  At  last,  as  Perseus  did  not  wish  to  put  these 
respectable  dames  to  greater  inconvenience  than  was  really 
nece."  he  thought  it  right  to  explain  the  matter. 
"  :  )d  ladies,"  sp'.d  he, "  pray  do  not  be  angry  with  one 
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W  ^  i^W^^o'S^ery^!?^^^  'or  I  have  th, 

omj  hand  I "    ^         ^  '^"'^"^  and  exceUent  eye  in  mj 

"Voul  you  have  our  eve»  An^  u 
screamed  the  Three  Grey  W^^en  „1i  ^^°  ."''  y°"  then?  " 
were  ternbly  frightened/ofTrr'  '  fhJS  a  breath;  for  they 
and  discovering  that  thei?eyS£  ttS^? *'"*"««  ^^'^e, 
they  could  not  guess  whom  "  n  ^^  ^""^  "'°  ^he  hands  of 
what  shall  we  df?  We  a^all  Sth^Yl^y"'  ^^^  «»te's? 
Giveus  pur  one,  precious  X"  eye  r'^^^  ^''''  "^  °"^  «y«' 
^i  ^'^«  "s  our  eye »  »  ^  ^  '  '^O"  ^^ve  two  of  your 

^-^  «»  Nyrophs  who  h^vHL  fl^'?  "r"  5™"  "here  tj 
x^",  and  the  helmet  of  dlrW^^*  *PP"''  *'  n«»«>c 
addiJS;-' l^iv^d^^bfe  ^.  ladies,"  said  Perseus, 
yourselves  into  sudh  a  fS  i*'T ''°  °°*"°"  '"'  P""'n« 
l^-   You  shall  have  S y„urTve''.f  ?  ""^-^  »  bad  younf 

N^^r-^'"'  '■''  ™-'  ^^^  arrreHirthi 

^  ™?^^«tL'S"st::™'  =f.*S'  "*"'  ''^P-s  does 


he 


"-  "icanr     screamed  Scarecrow    "  tV         *^  lymphs  does 
Njmiphs,  people  say;  some  tlLT^o  Iu\-'^  ?  ^^^^  "^^ny 
and  some  that  live  insidTof  treS  t^""*'"^  «  the  woods, 
comfortable  home  in  fountain,  of  '  *""*  ^"""^^  'hat  have  a 
at  all  about  them.   We  are  thr.^^  T'"'    ^«  ^"°^  nothmg 
go  wandering  about  7n  the  dJsk  and     ""^l"  °J^  ^°"'^>  th^f 
amongst  us,  and  that  one  you  hav^l^r"'  ^^^  ^""^  °"«  ^ye 
hack,  good  straneeri— wh  J         ^  ^'°'^n  away.   O.  give  it 
^^ All  this  whl^^he  xS^^e'cr^v^^^r'  ^"^  ^^ ^^^'^^ " 
then- outstretched  hands  Iny^^-T^''  ^^''^  groping  with 
Of  Perseus.  But  he  totgS  aTt^ket  "^f '^ '^  ^^ 
My  respectable  dames  ''  s5d  h.    /  °  u'  °'  *^"^  ^^ach. 
taught  him  always  to  use  thp  I    .  ^^"7^°^  ^«  mother  had 
eye  fast  in  my  hand  and  shalf?'"'' -"^^^^y-"  ^  hold  your 
you  please  to\ellle  whet  L  ^.^^^^  yo",  unt" 

Nymphs,  I  mean,  who  keen  f  hf       u    *^^'^  Nymphs.    The 
shppers,  and  thel-what'fsTt  P-^StC'?  7^"^*'^^^  ^^^^ 

Mercy  on  us,  sisters  r   Uatfc.l^*  °^  ""^s^^^Mty-" 
about?"  exclaim'ed  sSecr^w  nL^  ^°""^  "'^^  talking 
one  to  another,  with  g-t^I^peaS^sC^,^^^^^^^^^ 
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pair  of  flying  slippers,  quoth  he!  His  heek  would  quickly 
fly  higher  than  his  head,  if  he  were  silly  enough  to  put  them 
on.  And  a  helmet  of  invisibility!  How  could  a  helmet  make 
him  mvMible,  unless  it  were  big  enough  for  him  to  hide  under 
It?  Aud  an  enchanted  wallet!  What  sort  of  a  contrivance 
may  that  be,  I  wonder?  No,  no,  good  stranger!  we  can  tell 
you  nothing  of  these  marvellous  things.  You  have  two  eyes 
of  your  own,  and  we  but  a  single  one  amongst  us  three.  You 
can  find  out  such  wonders  better  than  three  blind  old  crea- 
tures, hke  us." 

Perseus,  hearing  them  talk  in  this  way,  began  really  to 
thmk  that  the  Grey  Women  knew  nothkg  of  the  matter 
and,  as  it  gneved  him  to  have  put  them  to  so  much  trouble' 
he  was  just  on  the  point  of  restoring  their  eye,  and  asking 
pardon  for  his  rudeness  m  snatching  it  away.  But  Quicksilver 
caught  his  hand. 

"  Don't  let  them  make  a  fool  of  you!  "  said  he.  "  These 
Three  Grey  Women  are  the  only  persons  in  the  world  that 
can  tell  you  where  to  find  the  Nymphs;  and,  unless  you  get 
that  mfonnation,  you  will  never  succeed  in  cutting  off  the 
head  of  Medusa  with  the  snaky  locks.  Keep  fast  hold  of  the 
eye,  and  all  will  go  well." 

As  it  turned  out.  Quicksilver  was  in  the  right.  There  are 
but  few  thmgs  that  people  prize  so  much  as  they  do  their 
eyesight;  and  the  Grey  Women  valued  their  single  eye  as 
highly  as  If  It  had  been  half-a-dozen,  which  was  the  number 
they  ought  to  have  had.  Finding  that  there  was  no  other 
way  of  recoyermg  it,  they  at  last  told  Perseus  what  he  wanted 

aZ:  *?°  '°°"^'"  ^^^  ^^^y  ^O'^^  so,  than  he  immediately, 
and  with  the  utmost  respect,  clapped  the  eye  into  the  vacant 
socket  of  one  of  theu-  foreheads,  thanked  them  for  their  kind- 
ness, and  bade  them  farewell.  Before  the  young  man  was  out 
of  heanng,  however,  they  had  got  into  a  new  dispute,  because 
he  happened  to  have  given  the  eye  to  Scarecrow,  who  had 
already  taken  her  turn  of  it  when  their  trouble  with  Perseus 
commenced. 

v.f!l^?^^^i°  ^  u?'^'^  ^^*  *^«  Three  Grey  Women  were 
very  much  m  the  habit  of  disturbing  their  mutual  harmony 
by  bickermgs  of  this  sort;  which  was  the  more  picy,  as  they 
TJ^r^T  .^°"^^^!f«'Jy  do  without  one  another,  and  were 
evidently  mtended  to  be  inseparable  companions.  As  a 
general  rule,  I  would  advise  all  people,  wh^her  sisters  or 
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aow,Jor,i.«.e.d  of  being^owXy  we^'^o°S^:^d'S: 
"  It  woSd7rShfi„  ;.,    i^  5°'  ^'  ''^  S^""'  ''  •»<*  to  Perseus. 

SlSfsFittSSfe^ 

must  wait  for  the  invisible  helmet  ^^*'  *  ^""^' 
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The  good-natured  Nymphs  had  the  helmet,  with  its  dark 
tuft  of  waving  plumes,  all  in  readiness  to  put  upon  his  head. 
And  now  there  happened  about  as  wonderful  an  incident  as 
anything  that  I  have  yet  told  you.  The  instant  before  the 
helmet  was  put  on,  there  stood  Perseus,  a  beautiful  young 
man,  with  golden  ringlets  and  rosy  cheeks,  the  crooked  sword 
by  hiis  side,  and  the  brightly-polished  shield  upon  his  arm — 
a  figure  that  seemed  all  made  up  of  courage,  sprightliness, 
and  glorious  light.  But  when  the  helmet  had  descended  over 
his  white  brow,  there  was  no  longer  any  Perseus  to  be  seen ! 
Nothing  but  empty  air!  Even  the  helmet,  that  covered  him 
with  its  invisibility,  had  vanished ! 

"  Where  are  you,  Perseus  ?  "  asked  Quicksilver. 

"  Why,  here,  to  be  sure !  "  answered  Perseus,  very  quietly, 
although  his  voice  seemed  to  come  out  of  the  transparent 
atmosphere.  "  Just  where  I  was  a  moment  ago.  Don't  you 
see  me?  " 

"No,  indeed!"  answered  his  friend.  '"You  are  hidden 
under  the  hehnet.  But,  if  I  cannot  see  you,  neither  can  the 
Gorgons.  Follow  me,  therefore,  and  we  will  try  your  dexterity 
in  using  the  winged  slippers." 

With  these  words.  Quicksilver's  cap  spread  its  wings,  as 
if  his  head  were  about  to  fly  away  f^om  his  shoulders ;  but 
his  whole  figure  rose  lightly  into  the  air,  and  Perseus  followed. 
By  the  time  they  had  ascended  a  few  hundred  feet,  the  young 
man  began  to  feel  what  a  delightful  thing  it  was  to  leave  the 
dull  earth  *-o  far  beneath  him,  and  to  be  able  to  flit  about 
like  a  bird. 

It  was  now  deep  night.  Perseus  looked  upward,  and  saw 
the  round,  bright  silvery  moon,  and  thought  that  he  should 
desire  nothing  better  than  to  soar  up  thither,  and  spend  his 
life  there.  Then  he  looked  downward  again,  and  saw  the 
earth,  with  its  seas,  and  lakes,  and  the  silver  courses  of  its 
rivers,  and  its  snowy  mountain-peaks,  and  the  breadth  of 
its  fields,  and  the  dark  cluster  of  its  woods,  and  its  cities  of 
white  marble;  and,  with  the  moonsiiine  sleeping  over  the 
whole  scene,  it  was  as  beautiful  as  the  moon  or  any  star  could 
be.  And,  among  other  objects,  he  saw  the  island  of  Seriphus, 
where  his  dear  mother  was.  Sometimes,  he  and  Quicksilver  ap- 
proached a  cloud,  that,  at  a  distance,  looked  as  if  it  were  made 
of  fleecy  silver;  although,  when  they  plunged  into  it,  they 
found  themselves  chilled  and  moistened  with  grey  mist. 
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So  swift  was  their  flight,  however,  that  in  an  instant,  they 
emerged  from  the  cloud  into  the  moonlight  again.  Once,  a 
high-soaring  eagle  flew  right  against  the  in^ible  Perseus, 
The  bravest  sights  were  the  meteors,  that  gleamed  suddenly 
out,  as  if  a  bonfire  had  been  kindled  in  the  sky,  and  made  the 
moonshine  pale  for  as  much  as  a  hundred  miles  around  them. 
As  the  two  companions  flew  onward,  Perseus  fancied  that 
he  could  hear  the  rustle  of  a  garment  close  by  his  side;  and 
it  was  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  one  where  he  beheld  Quick- 
silver, yet  only  Quicksilver  was  visible. 

"  Whose  garment  is  this,"  inquired  Perseus,  "  that  keeps 
rustling  close  beside  me,  in  the  breeze  }  " 

"0,  it  is  my  sister's!"  answered  Quicksilver.  "She  is 
coming  along  with  us,  as  I  told  you  she  would.  We 
could  do  nothing  without  the  help  of  my  sister.  You  have 
no  idea  how  wise  she  is.  She  has  such  eyes,  too !  Why,  she  can 
see  you,  at  this  moment,  just  as  distinctly  as  if  you  were  not 
invisible;  and  I'll  venture  to  say,  she  will  be  the  first  to 
discover  the  Gorgons." 

By  this  time,  in  their  swift  voyage  through  the  air,  they 
had  come  within  sight  of  the  great  ocean,  and  were  soon 
flying  over  it.  Far  beneath  them,  the  waves  tossed  the  nse'ves 
tumultuously  in  mid-sea,  or  rolled  a  white  surf-line  upon  the 
long  beaches,  or  foamed  against  the  rocky  cliffs,  with  a  roar 
that  was  thunderous  in  the  lower  world;  although  it  became 
a  gentle  murmur,  like  the  voice  of  a  baby  half  asleep,  before 
It  reached  the  ears  of  Perseus.  Just  then  a  voice  spoke  in  the 
air  close  by  him.  It  seemed  to  be  a  woman's  voice,  and  was 
melodious,  though  not  exactly  what  might  be  called  sweet 
but  grave  and  mild.  ' 

"  Perseus,"  said  the  voice,  "  there  are  the  Gorgons." 
•'  Where?  "  exclaimed  Perseus.  "  I  cannot  see  them." 
"  On  the  shore  of  that  island  beneath  you,"  replied  the 
voice.   "  A  pebble,  dropped  from  your  hand,  would  strike  in 
the  midst  of  them." 

"  I  told  you  she  would  be  the  first  to  discover  them,"  said 
Quicksilver  to  Perseus.  "  And  there  they  are !  " 

Straight  downward,  two  or  three  thousand  feet  below  him, 
Perseus  perceived  a  small  island,  with  the  sea  breaking  into 
white  foam  all  around  its  rocky  shore,  except  on  one  side, 
where  there  was  a  beach  of  snowy  sand.  He  descended  to- 
wards it,  and,  looking  earnestly  at  a  cluster  or  heap  of  bright- 
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ness  at  the  foot  of  a  precipice  of  black  rocks,  behold,  there 
were'  the  terrible  Gorgons!  They  lay  fast  asleep,  soothed 
bv  the  thunder  of  the  sea;  for  it  required  a  tumult  that  would 
have  deafened  everybody  else  to  lull  such  fierce  creatures  into 
slumber  '^e  moonlight  gUstened  on  their  steely  scales,  and 
on  then  go.den  wings,  which  drooped  idly  over  the  sand. 
Their  brazen  claws,  horrible  to  look  at,  were  thrust  out,  and 
clutched  the  wave-beaten  fragments  of  rock,  while  the  sleepmg 
Gorgons  dreamed  of  tearing  some  poor  mortal  aU  to  pieces. 
The  snakes,  that  served  them  instead  of  hair,  seemed  hkewise 
to  be  asleep;  although,  now  and  then,  one  would  wnthe,  and 
lilt  its  head,  and  thrust  out  its  forked  tongue,  emitting  a 
drowsy  hiss,  and  then  let  itself  subside  among  its  sister  snakes. 

The  Gottjons  were  more  like  an  awful,  gigantic  kmd  of 
insect— immense,  golden-winged  beetles,  or  dragon-flies,  or 
things  of  that  sort,— at  once  ugly  and  beautiful,— than  like 
anything  else;  only  that  they  were  a  thousand  and  a  million 
times  as  big.  And,  with  all  this,  there  was  something  partly 
human  about  them,  too.  Luckily  for  Perseus,  their  faces  were 
completely  hidden  from  him  by  the  posture  m  which  they 
lay  for,  nad  he  but  looked  one  instant  at  them,  he  would 
have  fallen  heavily  out  of  the  air,  an  image  of  senseless  stone. 

"  Now,"  whispered  Quicksilver,  as  he  hovered  by  the  side 
of  Perseus,  "  now  is  your  time  to  do  the  deed !  Be  quick ;  for, 
if  one  of  the  Gorgons  should  awake,  you  are  too  late ! " 

"Which  shall  I  strike  at?"  asked  Perseus,  drawing  his 
sword  and  descending  a  little  lower.  "  They  all  three  look 
alike.    All  three  have  snaky  locks.    Which  of  the  three  is 

Medusa?"  ,  ^        ,  « 

It  must  be  understood  that  Medusa  was  the  only  one  oi 
these  dragon-monsters  whose  head  Perseus  could  possibly 
cut  off.  As  for  the  other  two,  let  him  have  the  sharpest  sword 
that  ever  was  forged,  and  he  might  have  hacked  away  by 
the  hour  together,  without  doing  them  the  least  harm. 

"Be  cautious,"  said  the  calm  voice  which  had  before 
spoken  to  him.  "  One  of  the  Gorgons  is  stirring  in  her  sleep, 
and  is  just  about  to  turn  over.  That  is  Medusa.  Do  not  look 
at  her!  The  sight  would  turn  you  to  stone !  Look  at  the  re- 
flection of  her  face  and  figure  in  the  bright  mirror  of  your 

shield."  .  ,   .,      ,  .       r 

Perseus  now  understood  Quicksilvers  motive  tor  so 
earnest'    exhorting  him  to  polish  his  shield.  In  its  surface  he 
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could  Mfely  look  at  the  reflection  of  the  Gorgon's  face.  And 
there  it  was,— that  terrible  countenance,— mirrored  in  the 
brkhtness  of  the  shield,  with  the  moonlight  falling  over  it, 
and  displaying  all  its  horror.  The  snakes,  whose  venomous 
nature  could  not  altogether  sleep,  kept  twisting  themselves 
over  the  forehead.  It  was  the  fiercest  and  most  horrible  face 
that  ever  was  seen  or  imagined,  and  yet  with  a  strange,  fearful, 
«nd  savage  kind  of  beauty  in  it.  The  eyes  weredosed,  and 
k.»v  Gorgon  was  still  in  a  deep  slumber;  but  there  was  an 
unquiet  expression  disturbing  her  features,  as  if  the  monster 
was  troubled  with  an  ugly  dream.  She  gnashed  her  white 
tusks,  and  dug  into  the  sand  with  her  brazen  claws. 

The  snakes,  too,  seemed  to  feel  Medusa's  dream,  and  to 
be  made  more  restless  by  it.  They  twined  themselves  into 
tumultuous  knots,  writhed  fiercely,  and  uplifted  a  hundred 
hissing  heads,  without  opening  their  eyes. 

"Now,  now!"  whispered  Quicksilver,  who  was  growing 
impatient.   "  Make  a  dash  at  the  monster!" 

"  But  be  calm,"  said  the  grave,  melodious  voice  at  the 
young  man's  side.  "  Look  in  your  shield,  as  you  fly  down- 
ward, and  take  care  that  you  do  not  miss  your  first  stroke." 

Perseus  flew  cautiously  downward,  still  keeping  his  eyes  on 

Medusa's  face,  as  reflected  in  his  shield.  Iho  learer  he  came, 

the  more  terrible  did  the  snaky  visage  and  metallic  body  of 

the  monster  grow.   At  last,  when  he  found  himself  hovering 

over  her  within  arm's  length,  Perseus  uplifted  his  sword, 

while,  at  the  same  instant,  each  separate  snake  upon  the 

Gorgon's  head  stretched  threateningly  upward,  and  Medusa 

•iclosed  her  eyes.   But  she  awoke  too  late.   The  sword  was 

T);  the  stroke  fell  like  a  lightning-flash;  and  the  »iead  of 

*?ked  Medusa  tumbled  from  her  body ! 

mirably  done ! "  cried  Quicksilver.  "  Make  haste,  and 

clap  the  head  into  your  magic  wallet." 

To  the  astonishment  of  Perseus,  the  small,  embroidered 
wallet,  which  he  had  hung  about  his  neck,  and  which  had 
hitherto  been  no  bigger  than  a  purse,  grew  all  at  once  larg« 
enough  to  contain  Medusa's  head.  As  quick  as  thought,  he 
snatched  it  up,  with  the  snakes  still  writhing  upon  it,  and 
thrust  it  in. 

"  Your  task  is  done,"  said  the  cahn  voice.  "  Now  fly;  for 
the  other  Gorgons  will  do  their  utmost  to  take  v«igeance 
for  Medusa's  death." 
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It  WM,  indeed,  necessary  to  take  flight;  for  Pwseus  had 
not  done  the  deed  so  quietly,  tat  that  the  dash  of  his  sword, 
and  the  hissing  of  the  snakes,  and  the  thump  of  Medusa  s  head 
as  it  tumbled  upon  the  sea-beaten  sand,  awoke  the  other  two 
monsters.  There  they  sat,  for  an  instant,  sleepily  rubbmg  their 
eyes  with  their  braien  fingers,  whUe  all  the  snakes  on  their 
heads  reared  themselves  on  end  with  surprise,  and  with 
venomous  malice  against  they  knew  not  what.  But  when  the 
Gorgons  saw  the  scaly  carcass  of  Medusa,  headless,  and  her 
BfAdea  wings  all  ruffled,  and  half  spread  out  on  the  sand,  it 
was  really  awful  to  hear  what  ye'  and  screeches  they  set  up. 
And  then  the  snakes  I  They  st  fotth  a  hundred-fold  hiss 
with  one  consent,  and  Medusa's  snakes  answered  them  out  of 

the  magic  wallet.  ,      .       u     u  _*.i^ 

No  sooner  were  the  Gorgons  broad  awake,  than  they  hurtted 
upward  into  the  air,  brandishing  their  brass  talons,  gnaslung 
their  horrible  tusks,  and  flapping  their  huge  wings  so  wildly, 
that  some  of  the  golden  feathers  were  shaken  out,  and  floated 
down  upon  the  shore.  And  there,  perhaps,  those  very  feathers 
lie  scattered  tUl  this  day.  Up  rose  the  Gorgons,  as  I  tell  you, 
staring  horribly  about,  in  hopes  of  turning  somebody  to  stone. 
Had  Perseus  looked  them  in  the  face,  or  had  he  fallen  into 
their  clutches,  his  poor  mother  would  never  have  kissed  her 
boy  again!  But  he  took  good  care  to  turn  his  eyes  another 
way;  and,  as  he  wore  the  helmet  of  invisibility,  the  Gorgons 
knew  not  in  what  direction  to  follow  him;  nor  did  he  fail  to 
make  the  best  use  of  the  winged  slippers,  by  soaring  upward 
a  mile  or  so.  At  tha.  height,  when  the  screams  of  those 
abominable  creatures  sounded  faintly  beneath  him,  he  made 
a  straight  course  for  the  island  of  Seriphus,  in  order  to  carry 
Medusa's  head  to  King  Polydectes. 

I  have  no  time  to  tell  you  of  several  marvellous  things  that 
befell  Perseus  on  his  way  homeward;  such  as  his  killing  a 
hideous  sea-monster,  just  as  it  was  on  the  point  of  devourmg 
a  beautiful  maiden;  nor  how  he  changed  an  enoi-^.ous  giant 
into  a  mountain  of  stone,  merely  by  showing  him  the  head  of 
the  Gorgon.  If  you  doubt  this  latter  story,  you  may  make  a 
voyage  to  Africa,  some  day  or  other,  and  see  the  very  moun- 
tain, which  is  still  known  by  the  ancient  giant's  name. 

Finally,  our  brave  Perseus  arrived  at  the  island,  where  he 
expected  to  see  his  dear  mother.  But,  during  his  absence,  the 
wicked  king  had  treated  Danae  so  very  ill,  that  she  was  com- 
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These  praiseworthy  priSsLtK  ^'iT^^^  ^«^  *«  ^^ 
who  had  first  showVhosp  4jkv  .'n '"^:.^*^^*^^  fisherman, 
when  he  found  them  Sh„  Ci^"^'  ^^  ""^«  ^e^^eus 
the  only  persons  on  the  islL^J  ^Lr^'V'^'^  ^  ^^«  been 
All  the  re?t  of  the  people  trwelTas  Sp^'i°?  ^°^"^.  '^^'' 
were  remarkably  ill-behaveH  «n/^  ^  Polydectes  himself, 
than  tl^t  which^L  nX'Cen"""''  "°  ^^^^^  ^-^"X 
the^;L'aJ^:?nd'^^^^^^  went  straight  to 

of  the  king.  PolydecteTwashvno^     '"''  ^?°  *^*  Presence 
for  he  had  felt  almost  cerSn^inhS"^"'  '^^T'^  *°  ^««  him; 
Gorgons  would  have  torn  the  Donrl  ""^  ""^^^  """^^  '^^'  ^'^e 
have  eaten  him  up  orof  th^wr"  « ""^^  ^'^  ^^""'^ 
safelyretumed,  he  put  the  b^t f  JS*    ^^l^^ever,  seeing  him 

anda^kedPers^ushChe^f^^Ju^^^^^^^^^^ 
;'Ha^7ou'^rgh/r?heSLP/^^^^        -<i-ed   he. 

head,  snaky  lo?ks  Sail '  '^  ^'°"^^*  ^^^  ^^^^  Gorgon'! 

"  It  mX  a'^tVcurrus's;::^:  r°^?  ?"^  ^^^^^^-^es. 
tell  about  it  be  tru?  -  spectacle,  if  all  that  travellers 

anl^S  tirjii  '^e^r^^^:  ^  t'^l'  "  ^*  ^^  ^^^^^ 
who  look  at  it.  And,  if  Cr  ka,W  .»!°  f  ^  *^^  '^^^^^5  of  all 
that  a  holiday  be  3a1m^^^'?u'"^  ^*'^^°"Jd  suggest 

subjects  be  suVmoS  rb^iioAt'l'"/?^  ^^i^'^'^ 
Few  of  them,  I  imagine,  have  sS"  a  r  ^°"^f^"^  ^"^osity. 
and  perhaps  never  may  again^  "  ^°'^°"  '  ^^^  befori, 

repTobatf  a^nd  v^^r^fo^d^  0"^^^^-  ^^^^  ^"  '<^^«  -^  of 
usually  are.  So  he  tookVh?.,     ^'g^t-seemg,  as  idle  persons 

herald's  and  m^stge'^s  n  alSfcS\''Kh  ^^'^  ^^'  «" 
at  the  street-comerl  and  in  f hi  ^u'  *,°  ''^^^  *he  trumpet 
.wo  roads  .«,  and'»rr:;:^£S?t:-^  ^^^ 
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accordingly,  came  a  great  multitude  of  good-for-nothing 
vagabonds,  all  of  whom,  out  of  pure  love  of  mischief,  would 
have  been  glad  if  Perseus  had  met  with  some  ill-hap,  in  his 
encounter  with  the  Goivcrss.  If  there  were  any  better  people 
in  the  island  (as  I  r  illy  hope  there  may  have  been,  although 
the  story  tells  notl  ng  about  anv  such),  they  staid  quietly 
at  home,  minding  t  .eii  own  busii  ess,  and  taking  care  of  their 
little  children.  Mosv  -f  he  inhaoitants,  at  all  events,  ran  as 
fast  as  they  could  to  the  palace,  and  shoved,  and  pushed,  and 
elbowed  one  another,  in  their  eagerness  to  get  near  a  balcony, 
on  which  Perseus  showed  himself,  holding  the  embroidered 
wallet  in  his  hand. 

On  a  platform,  within  full  view  of  the  balcony,  sat  the 
mighty  King  Polydectes,  amid  his  evil  counsellors,  and  with 
his  flattering  courtiers  in  a  semi-circle  round  about  him. 
Monarch,  counsellors,  courtiers,  and  subjects,  all  gazed 
eagerly  towards  Perseus. 

"Show  us  the  head!  Show  us  the  head! "  shouted  the 
people;  and  there  was  a  fierceness  in  their  cry,  as  if  they 
would  tear  Perseus  to  pieces,  unless  he  should  satisfy  them 
with  what  he  had  to  show.  "  Show  us  the  head  of  Medusa 
with  the  snaky  locks !  " 

A  feeling  of  sorrow  and  pity  came  over  the  youthful 
Perseus. 

"  0  King  Polydectes,"  cried  he,  "  and  ye,  many  people,  I 
am  very  loth  to  show  you  the  Gorgon's  head !  " 

"  Ah,  the  villain  and  coward! "  yelled  the  people,  more 
fiercely  than  before.  "  He  is  making  game  of  us !  He  has  no 
Gorgon's  head !  Show  us  the  head  if  you  have  it,  or  we  will 
take  your  own  head  for  a  football !  " 

The  evil  counsellors  whispered  bad  advice  in  the  king's  ear; 
the  courtiers  murmured  with  one  consent  that  Perseus  had 
shown  disrespect  to  their  royal  lord  and  master;  and  the 
great  King  Polydectes  himself  waved  his  hand,  and  ordered 
him,  with  the  stem,  deep  voice  of  authority,  on  his  peril, 
to  produce  the  head. 

"  Show  me  the  Gorgon's  head,  or  I  will  cut  oflf  your  own !  " 

And  Perseus  sighed. 

"  This  instant,"  repeated  Polydectes,  "  or  you  die ! " 

"  Behold  it,  then! "  cried  Perseus,  in  a  voice  like  the  blast 
of  a  trumpet. 

And,  suddenly  holding  up  the  head,  not  an  eyelid  had  time 
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to  wink  before  the  wicked  King  Polydectes,  his  evil  coun- 
sellors, and  all  his  fierce  subjects,  were  no  longer  anjrthing 
but  the  mere  images  of  a  monarch  and  his  people.  They  were 
ail  fixed,  for  ever,  in  the  look  and  attitude  of  that  moment! 
At  the  first  glimpse  of  the  terrible  head  of  Medusa,  they 
whitened  into  marble!  And  Perseus  thrust  the  head  back 
into  his  wallet,  and  went  to  tell  his  dear  mother  that  she 
need  no  longer  be  afraid  of  the  wicked  King  Polydectes. 

TANGLEWOOD  PORCH 

AFTER  THE  STORY 

"  Was  not  that  a  very  fine  story?  "  asked  Eustace. 

"  O,  yes,  yes!  "  cried  Cowslip,  clapping  her  hands.  "  And 
those  funny  old  women,  with  only  one  eye  amongst  them! 
I  never  heard  of  anything  so  strange." 

"  As  to  their  one  tooth,  which  they  shifted  about,"  observed 
Primrose,  "there  was  nothing  so  very  wonderful  in  that. 
I  suppose  it  was  a  false  tooth.  But  think  of  your  t'lming 
Mercury  into  Quicksilver,  and  talking  about  his  sister!  You 
are  too  ridiculous  I  " 

"  And  was  she  not  his  sister?  "  asked  Eustace  Bright.  "  If 
I  had  thought  of  it  sooner,  I  would  have  described  her  as  a 
maiden  lady,  who  kept  a  pet  owl !  " 

"  Well,  at  any  rate,"  said  Primrose,  "  your  story  seems 
to  have  driven  away  the  mist." 

And,  indeed,  while  the  tale  was  going  forward,  the  vapours 
had  been  quite  exhaled  from  the  landscape.  A  scene  was 
now  disclosed  which  the  spectators  might  almost  fancy  as 
having  been  created  since  they  had  last  looked  in  the  direction 
where  it  lay.  About  half  a  mile  distant,  in  the  lap  of  the 
valley,  now  appeared  a  beautiful  lake,  which  reflected  a 
perfect  image  of  its  own  wooded  banks,  and  of  the  summits 
of  the  more  distant  hills.  It  gleamed  in  glassy  tranquillity, 
without  the  trace  of  a  winged  breeze  on  any  part  of  its 
bosom.  Beyond  its  farthest  shore  was  Monument  Mountain, 
m  a  recumbent  position,  stretching  almost  across  the  valley. 
Eustace  Bright  compared  it  to  a  huge,  headless  sphinx, 
wrapped  m  a  Persian  shawl;  and,  indeed,  so  rich  and  diversi- 
fied was  the  autumnal  foliage  of  its  woods,  that  the  simile 
of  the  shawl  was  by  no  means  too  high-coloured  for  the 
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reality.  In  the  lower  ground,  between  Tanglewood  and  the 
lake,  the  clumps  of  trees  and  borders  of  woodland  were 
chiefly  golden-leaved  or  dusky  brown,  as  having  suffered 
more  from  frost  than  the  foliage  on  the  hill-sides. 

Over  all  this  scene  there  was  genial  sunshine,  intermingled 
with  a  slight  haze,  which  made  it  unspeakably  soft  and  tender. 
0,  what  a  day  of  Indian  summer  was  it  going  to  be!  The 
children  snatched  their  baskets,  and  set  forth,  with  hop,  skip, 
and  jump,  and  all  sorts  of  frisks  and  gambols;  while  Cousm 
Eustace  proved  his  fitness  to  preside  over  the  party,  by  out- 
doing all  their  antics,  and  performing  several  new  capers, 
which  none  of  them  could  ever  hope  to  imitate.  Behind  went 
a  good  old  dog,  whose  name  was  Ben.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  respectable  and  kind-hearted  of  quadrupeds,  and 
probably  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  not  to  trust  the  children  away 
from  their  parents  without  some  better  guardian  than  this 
feather-brained  Eustace  Bright. 
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SHADOW  BROOK 

•  •  TO   "  THE  GOLDEN   TOUCH 


At  noon,  our  juv^iule  party  assembled  in  a  dell,  through  the 
depths  of  which  ran  a  little  brook.  The  dell  was  narrow, 
and  its  steep  sides,  from  the  margin  of  the  stream  upward, 
were  thickly  set  with  trees,  chiefly  wahiuts  and  chestnuts, 
among  which  grew  a  few  oaks  and  maples.  In  the  summer 
time,  the  shade  of  so  many  clustering  branches,  meeting  and 
intermingling  across  the  rivulet,  was  deep  enough  to  produce 
a  noontide  twilight.  Hence  came  the  name  of  Shadow  Brook. 
But  now,  ever  since  autumn  had  crept  into  this  secluded 
place,  all  the  dark  verdure  was  changed  to  gold,  so  that  it 
really  kindled  up  the  dell,  instead  of  shading  it.  The  bright 
yeUow  leaves,  even  had  it  been  a  cloudy  day,  would  have 
seemed  to  keep  the  sunlight  among  them;  and  enough  of 
them  had  faUen  to  strew  aU  the  bed  and  margin  of  the  brook 
with  sunlight,  too.  Thus  the  shady  nook,  where  summer  had 
cooled  herself,  was  now  the  sunniest  spot  anywhere  to  be 
found. 
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The  httle  brook  ran  along  over  its  pathway  of  jrold,  here 
pausing  to  form  a  pool,  in  which  minnows  were  dartmg  'o 
and  fro,  and  then  it  hurried  onward  at  a  swifter  pace  as  if 
m  haste  to  reach  the  lake;  and,  forgetting  to  look  whither  it 
went.  It  tumbled  over  the  root  of  a  tree,  which  stretched 
quite  across  Its  current.  You  would  have  laughed  to  hear 
how  noisily  it  babbled  about  this  accident.  And  even  after 
It  had  run  onward,  the  brook  still  kept  talking  to  itself  as 
if  it  were  m  a  maze.  It  was  wonder-smitten,  I  suppose,'  at 
findmg  Its  dark  dell  so  illuminated,  and  at  hearing  theprattle 
and  meminent  of  so  many  children.  So  it  stole  away  as 
t^uickly  as  it  could,  and  hid  itself  in  the  lake 

f  ■^''?l  "^f "  °^  ^^^"^"^  ^"""^^^  ^"5*^<^e  Bright  and  his  little 
friends  had  eaten  their  dinner.  They  had  brought  plenty  of 
good  things  from  T«nglewood,  in  their  baskets,  and  had 

^^^  u  i  x*™f  ?  °"  ^"5  ^^"""P^  °^  *^^«s,  and  on  mossy  trunks, 
and  had  feasted  merrily  and  made  a  very  nice  dinner  indeed! 
After  It  was  over,  nobody  cared  to  stir 
.,  "We  will  rest  ourselves  here,"  said  several  of  the  children, 
while  Cousm  Eustace  tells  us  another  of  his  pretty  stories  " 
Cousm  Eustece  had  a  good  right  to  be  tired,  as  well  as  the 
children ;  for  he  had  performed  great  feats  on  that  memorable 
forenoon.    Dandehon,  Clover,  Cowslip,  and  Buttercup,  we  ^ 

^K  .f'Jf^'^^u  *^^*  ^^  ^^^  ^'"g^^  sowers,  like  those 
^vhich  the  Nymphs  gave  Perseus;  so  often  had  the  student 
shown  bimscf  at  the  tiptop  of  a  nut-tree,  when  onlv  a 
moment  before  he  had  been  standing  on  the  ground.  And 
then,  what  showe.-.-  of  nuts  had  he  sent  rattUng  down  upon 
their  heads,  for  their  busy  little  hands  to  gather  into  the 
baskets!  In  short,  he  had  been  as  active  as  a  squirrel  or  a 
monkey,  and  now,  flinging  himself  down  on  the  yellow  leaves 
seemed  inclined  to  take  a  little  rest.  ' 

But  children  have  no  mercy  nor  consideration  for  anv- 
body  s  weanness;  and  if  you  had  but  a  s-ngle  breath  left 
they  would  ask  you  to  spend  it  in  telling  them  a  story.  ' 
Cousin  ^ustace,"  said  Cowslip,  "  that  was  a  very  nice 
stoiy  of  the  Gorgon's  Head.  Do  you  think  you  could  tell  us 
another  as  good  ? 

"Yes,  child,"  said  Eustace,  pulling  the  brim  of  his  cap 
over  his  eyes  as  if  preparing  for  a  nap.  «  I  can  tell  you  a 
dozen,  as  good  or  better,  if  I  choose." 

"  O,  Primrose  and  Periwinkle,  do  you  hear  what  he  says?  " 
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cried  Cowslip,  dancing  with  delight.  "Cousin  Eustace  is 
going  to  tell  us  a  dozen  better  stories  than  that  about  the 
Gorgon's  Head!" 

"  I  did  not  promise  vou  even  one,  you  foolish  little  Cow- 
slip! "  said  Eustace,  half-pettishly.  "  However,  I  suppose 
you  must  have  it.  This  is  the  consequence  of  having  earned 
a  reputation!  I  wish  I  were  a  great  deal  duller  than  I  am, 
or  that  I  had  never  shown  half  the  bright  qualities  with  which 
nature  has  endowed  me ;  and  then  I  might  have  my  nap  out, 
in  peace  and  comfort !  " 

But  Cousin  Eustace,  as  I  think  I  have  hinted  before,  was 
as  fond  of  telling  his  stories  as  the  children  of  hearin»^_  thera. 
His  mind  was  in  a  free  and  happy  state,  and  took  delight  in 
its  own  activity,  and  scarcely  required  any  external  impulse 
to  set  it  at  work. 

How  different  is  this  spontaneous  play  of  the  intellect  from 
the  trained  diligence  of  maturer  years,  when  toll  has  perhaps 
grown  easy  by  long  habit,  and  the  day's  work  may  have 
become  essential  to  the  day's  comfort,  although  the  rest  of 
the  matter  has  bubbled  away!  This  remark,  however,  is  not 
meant  for  the  children  to  hear. 

Without  further  solicitation,  Eustace  Bright  proceeded 
to  tell  the  following  really  splendid  story.  It  had  come  into 
his  mind  as  he  lay  looking  upward  into  the  depths  of  a  tree, 
and  observing  how  the  touch  of  Autumn  had  transmuted 
every  one  of  its  green  leaves  into  what  resembled  the  purest 
gold.  And  this  change,  which  we  have  all  of  us  witnessed,  is 
as  wonderful  as  anything  that  Eustace  told  about,  in  the 
story  of  Midas. 


i      .1' 


THE  GOLDEN  TOUCH 

Once  upon  a  time,  there  lived  a  very  rich  man,  and  a  king 
besides,whose  name  was  Midas;  and  he  had  a  little  daughter, 
whom  nobody  but  myself  ever  heard  of,  and  whose  name  I 
either  never  knew,  or  have  entirely  forgotten.  So,  because 
I  love  odd  names  for  little  girls,  I  choose  to  call  her  Maryp:.'  i. 
This  King  Midas  was  f  mder  of  gold  than  of  anything  else 
in  the  world.  He  valued  his  royal  crown  chiefly  because  it 
was  composed  of  that  precious  metal.    If  he  loved  anything 
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better,  or  half  so  well,  it  was  the  one  little  maiden  who  played 
so  merrily  around  her  father's  footstool.  But  the  more  Midas 
loved  his  daughter,  the  more  did  he  desire  and  seek  for  wealth. 
He  thought,  foolish  man  1  that  the  best  thing  he  coul  1  possibly 
do  for  this  dear  child  would  be  to  bequeath  her  the  immensest 
pile  of  yellow,  glistening  coin,  that  had  ever  been  heaped 
together  since  the  world  was  made.  Thus,  he  gave  all  his 
thoughts  and  all  his  time  to  this  one  purpose.  If  ever  he 
happened  to  gaze  for  an  instant  at  the  gold-tinted  clouds  of 
sunset,  he  wished  that  they  were  real  gold,  and  that  they 
could  be  squeezed  safely  into  his  strong  box.  When  little 
Marygold  ran  to  meet  him,  with  a  bunch  of  buttercups  and 
dandelions,  he  used  to  say,  "  Poh,  poh,  child !  If  these 
flowers  were  as  golden  as  they  look,  they  would  be  worth  the 
plucking!" 

And  yet,  in  his  earlier  days,  before  he  was  so  entirely 
possessed  of  this  insane  desire  for  riches.  King  Midas  had 
shown  a  great  taste  for  flowers.  He  had  planted  a  garden,  in 
which  grew  the  biggest  and  beautifuUest  and  sweetest  roses 
that  any  mortal  ever  saw  or  smelt.  These  roses  were  still 
growing  in  the  garden,  as  large,  as  lovely,  and  as  fragrant,  as 
when  Midas  used  to  pass  whole  hours  in  gazing  at  them,  and 
inhaling  their  perfume.  But  now,  if  he  looked  at  them  at  all, 
it  was  only  to  calculate  how  much  the  garden  would  be  worth, 
if  each  of  the  innumerable  rose-petals  were  a  thin  plate  of 
gold.  And  though  he  once  was  fond  of  music  (in  spite  of  an 
idle  story  about  his  ears,  which  were  said  to  resemble  those 
of  an  ass),  the  only  music  for  poor  Midas,  now,  was  the  chink 
of  one  coin  against  another. 

At  length  (as  people  always  grow  more  and  more  foolish, 
unless  they  take  care  to  grow  wiser  and  wiser),  Midas  had  got 
to  be  so  exceedingly  unreasonable,  that  he  could  scarcely 
bear  to  see  or  touch  any  object  that  was  not  gold.  He  made  it 
his  custom,  therefore,  to  pass  a  large  portion  of  every  day 
in  a  dark  and  dreary  apartment,  under  ground,  at  the 
basement  of  his  palace.  It  was  here  that  he  kept  his  wealth. 
To  this  dismal  hole— for  it  was  little  better  than  a  dungeon- 
Midas  betook  himself,  whenever  he  wanted  to  be  particularly 
happy.  Here,  after  carefully  locking  the  door,  he  would  take 
a  bag  of  gold  coin,  or  a  gold  cup  as  big  as  a  wash-bowl,  or 
a  heavy  golden  bar,  or  a  peck-measure  of  gold-dust,  and 
bring  them  from  the  obscure  comers  of  the  room  into  the 
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one  bright  and  narrow  sunbeam  that  fell  from  the  dungron- 
Hke  window.  He  valued  the  sunbeam  for  no  other  reason  t>ut 
that  his  treasure  would  not  shine  without  its  help.  And  then 
would  he  reckon  over  the  coins  in  the  bag;  toss  up  the  bar, 
and  catch  it  as  it  came  down ;  sift  the  gold-dust  through  his 
fingers;  look  at  the  funny  image  of  his  own  face,  as  reflected 
in  the  burnished  circumference  of  the  cup;  and  whisper  to 
himself,  "  0  Midas,  rich  'Jng  Midas,  what  a  happy  man  art 
thou !  "  But  it  was  laughabL  to  see  how  the  image  of  his  face 
kept  grinning  at  him,  out  of  the  polished  surface  of  the  cup. 
It  seemed  to  be  aware  of  his  foolish  behaviour,  and  to  have  a 
naughty  inclination  to  make  fun  of  him. 

Midas  called  himself  a  happy  man,  but  felt  that  he  was  not 
yet  quite  so  happy  as  he  might  be.  The  very  tip-top  of  en- 
joyment would  never  be  reached,  unless  the  whole  world  were 
to  become  his  treasure-room,  and  be  filled  with  yellow  metal 
which  should  be  all  his  own. 

Now,  I  need  hardly  remind  such  wise  little  people  as  you 
are,  that  in  the  old,  old  times,  when  King  Midas  was  alive, 
a  great  many  things  came  to  pass  which  we  should  consider 
wonderful  if  they  were  to  happen  in  our  own  day  and  country. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  a  great  many  things  take  place  now- 
a-days,  which  seem  not  only  wonderful  to  us,  but  at  which 
the  people  of  old  times  would  have  stared  their  eyes  out.  On 
the  whole,  I  regard  our  own  times  as  the  strangest  of  the  two; 
but,  however  that  may  be,  I  must  go  on  with  my  story. 

Midas  was  enjoying  himself  in  hi-^  treasure-room,  one  day, 
as  usual,  when  he  perceived  a  shadow  fall  over  the  heaps  of 
gold ;  and,  looking  suddenly  up,  what  should  he  behold  but 
the  figure  of  a  stranger,  standing  in  the  bright  and  narrow 
sunbeam!  It  was  a  young  man,  with  a  cheerful  and  ruddy 
face.  Whether  it  was  that  the  imagination  of  King  Midas 
threw  a  yellow  tinge  over  everything,  or  whatever  the  cause 
might  be,  he  could  not  help  fancying  that  the  smile  with 
which  the  stranger  regarded  him  had  a  kind  of  golden  radiance 
in  it.  Certainly,  although  his  figure  intercepted  the  sunshine, 
there  was  now  a  brighter  gleam  upon  all  the  piled-up  treasures 
than  before.  Even  the  remotest  corners  had  their  share  of  it, 
and  were  lighted  up,  when  the  stranger  smiled,  as  with  tips  of 
flame  and  sparkles  of  fire. 

As  Midas  knew  that  he  had  carefully  turned  the  key  in  the 
lock,  and  that  no  mortal  strength  could  possibly  break  into 
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>      creasure-room,  he,  of  course,  concluded  that  his  visitor 
t  be  somethmg  more  than  mortal.  It  is  no  matter  about 
•ng  you  who  he  was.   In  those  days,  when  the  earth  was 
mparatively  a  new  affair,  it  was  supposed  to  be  often  the 
resort  of  bemgs  endowed  with  supernatural  powers,  and  <vho 
used  to  mterest  themselves  in  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  men 
women  and  children,  half  playfully  and  half  seriously.  Mi^Hs 
had  met  such  beings  before  now,  and  was  not  sorry  to  meet 
one  of  them  again.    The  stranger's  aspect,  indeed,  was  so 
good-humoured  and  kindly,  if  not  beneficent,  that  it  would 
have  been  unreasonable  to  suspect  him  of  intending  any 
mischief.  It  was  far  more  probable  that  he  came  to  do  Midas 
a  favour.  And  what  could  that  favour  be,  unless  to  multiolv 
his  heaps  of  treasure  ? 

The  stranger  gazed  about  the  room;  and  when  his  lustrous 
smile  had  glistened  upon  all  the  golden  objects  that  were 
there,  he  turned  again  to  Midas. 
.<tT°u  ^^^  ^  wealthy  man,  friend  Midas!"  he  observed. 

I  doubt  whether  any  other  four  walls  on  earth  contain  so 
much  gold  as  you  have  contrived  to  pile  up  in  this  room  " 

"  I  have  done  pretty  well— pretty  well,"  answered  Midas, 
in  a  discontented  tone.    "  But,  after  all,  it  is  but  a  trifle 
when  you  consider  that  it  has  taken  me  my  whole  life  to  get 
It  together.  If  one  could  live  a  thousand  years,  he  might  have 
time  to  grow  rich ! "  '  e 

'!  y^^f  •  "  exclaimed  the  stranger.     "  Then  you  are  not 
satisfied?       Midas  shook  his  head. 

«<  lil^,^  ?'"^y  ^'^^^  ^°"^^  ^*'-^^y  you?  "  asked  the  stranger. 
Merely  for  the  curiosity  of  the  thing,  I  should  be  glad  to 

Midas  paused  and  meditated.  He  felt  a  presentiment  that 
this  stranger,  with  such  a  golden  lustre  in  his  good-humoured 
smile,  had  come  hither  with  both  the  power  and  the  purpose 
of  gratifymg  his  utmost  wishes.  Now,  therefore,  was  the 
fortunate  moment,  when  he  had  but  to  speak,  and  obtain 
whatever  possible,  or  seemingly  impossible  thing,  it  might 
come  into  his  head  to  ask.  So  he  thought,  and  thought,  and 
thought,  and  heaped  up  one  golden  mountain  upon  another, 
in  his  imagination,  without  being  able  to  imagine  them  bip 
enough.  At  last,  a  bright  idea  occurred  to  King  Midas.  It 
seemed  really  as  bright  as  the  glistening  metal  which  he 
loved  so  much. 
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Raising  his  head^  he  looked  the  lustrous  stranger  in  the  face. 

"  Well,  Midas,"  observed  his  visitor,  "  I  see  that  you  have 
at  length  hit  upon  something  that  will  satisfy  you.  Tell  me 
your  wish." 

••  It  is  only  this,"  replied  Midas.  "  I  am  weary  of  collecting 
my  tr«tfures  with  so  much  trouble,  and  beholding  the  heap 
so  diminutive  after  I  have  done  my  best.  I  wish  everything 
that  I  touch  to  be  changed  to  gold !  " 

The  stranger's  smile  grew  so  very  broad,  that  it  seemed 
to  fill  the  room  1  ke  an  outburst  of  the  sun  gleaming  into  a 
shadowy  dell,  where  the  yellow  autumnal  leaves — for  so 
looked  the  lumps  and  particles  of  gold — lie  strewn  in  the  glow 
of  light. 

"The  Golden  Touch!"  exclaimed  he.  "You  certainly 
deserve  credit,  friend  Midas,  for  striking  out  so  brilliant  a 
conception.  But  are  you  quite  sure  that  this  will  satisfy  you  ?" 

"  How  could  it  fail?  "  said  Midas. 

"  And  will  you  never  regret  the  possession  of  it?  " 

"  What  could  induce  me?  "  asked  Midas.  "  I  ask  nothing 
else  to  render  me  perfectly  happy." 

"  Be  it  as  you  wish,  then,"  replied  the  stranger,  waving 
his  hand  in  token  of  farewell.  "  To-morrow,  at  sunrise,  you 
will  find  yourself  gifted  with  the  Golden  Touch." 

The  figure  of  the  stranger  then  became  exceedingly  bright, 
and  Midas  involuntarily  closed  his  eyes.  On  opening  them 
again,  he  beheld  only  one  yellow  sunbeam  in  the  room,  and, 
all  around  him,  the  glistening  of  the  precious  metal  which  he 
had  spent  his  life  ir  hoarding  up. 

Whether  Midas  slept  as  usual  that  night,  the  story  does 
not  say.  Asleep  or  awake,  however,  his  mind  was  probably 
in  the  state  of  a  child's,  to  whom  a  beautiful  nev  plaything 
has  been  promised  in  the  morning.  At  any  ra* .',  day  had 
hardly  peeped  over  the  hills,  when  King  Mida^  was  broad 
awake,  and,  stretching  his  arms  out  of  bed,  began  to  touch 
the  objects  that  were  within  reach.  He  was  anxious  to  prove 
whether  the  Golden  Touch  had  really  come,  according  to 
the  stranger's  promise.  So  he  laid  his  finger  on  a  chair  by 
the  bedside,  and  on  various  other  things,  but  was  grievously 
disappointed  to  perceive  that  they  remained  of  exactly  the 
same  substance  as  before.  Indeed,  he  felt  very  much  afraid 
that  he  had  only  dreamed  about  the  lustrous  stranger,  or 
else  that  the  latter  had  been  making  game  of  him.  And  what 
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a  miserable  affair  would  it  be,  if,  after  all  his  hopes,  Midas 
must  content  himself  with  what  little  gold  he  could  scrape 
together  by  ordinary  means,  instead  of  creating  it  by  a  touch ! 

All  this  while,  it  was  only  the  grey  of  the  morning,  but  with 
a  streak  of  brightness  along  the  edge  of  the  sky,  where  Midas 
could  not  see  it.  Ke  lay  in  a  very  disconsolate  mood,  regretting 
the  downfall  of  his  hopes,  and  kept  growing  sadder  and  sadder, 
until  the  earliest  sunbeam  shone  through  the  window,  and 
gilded  the  ceiling  over  his  head.  It  seemed  to  Midas  that  this 
bright  yellow  sunbeam  was  reflected  in  rather  a  singular  way 
on  the  white  covering  of  the  bed.  Looking  more  closely,  what 
was  his  astonishment  and  Helight,  when  he  found  that  this 
linen  fabric  had  been  transmuted  to  what  seemed  a  woven 
texture  of  the  purest  and  brightest  gold !  The  Golden  Touch 
had  come  to  him,  with  the  first  sunbeam ! 

Midas  started  up,  in  a  kind  of  joyful  frenzy,  and  ran  about 
the  room  grasping  at  everything  that  happened  to  be  in  his 
way.  He  seized  one  of  the  bed-posts,  and  it  became  im- 
medirt-»ly  a  fluted  golden  pillar.  He  pulled  aside  a  window- 
curtau  ,  .n  order  to  admit  a  clear  spectacle  of  the  wonders 
which  ne  was  performing;  and  the  tassel  grew  heavy  in  his 
hand — a  mass  of  gold.  He  took  up  a  book  from  the  table. 
At  his  first  touch,  it  assumed  the  appearance  of  such  a 
splendidly-bound  and  gilt-edged  volume  as  one  often  meets 
with  now-a-days;  but,  on  running  his  fingers  through  the 
leaves,  behold!  it  was  a  bundle  of  thin  golden  plates,  in 
which  all  the  wisdom  of  the  book  had  grown  illegible.  He 
hurriedly  put  on  his  clothes,  and  was  enraptured  to  see  himself 
in  a  magnificent  suit  of  gold  cloth,  which  retained  its  flexi- 
bility and  softness,  although  it  burdened  him  a  little  with  its 
weight.  He  drew  out  his  handkerchief,  which  little  Marygold 
had  hemmed  for  him.  That  was  likewise  gold,  with  the  dear 
child's  neat  and  pretty  stitches  running  all  along  the  border, 
in  gold  thread ! 

Somehow  or  other,  this  last  transformation  did  not  quite 
please  King  Midas.  He  would  rather  that  his  little  daughter's 
handiwork  should  have  remained  just  the  same  as  when  she 
climbed  his  knee,  and  put  it  into  his  hand. 

But  it  was  not  worth  while  to  vex  himself  about  a  trifle. 
Midas  now  took  his  spectacles  from  his  pocket,  and  put  them 
on  his  nose,  in  order  that  he  might  see  mote  distinctly  what 
he  was  about.   In  those  days,  spectacles  for  common  people 
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had  not  been  invented,  but  were  already  worn  by  kings; 
else,  how  could  Midas  have  had  any  ?  To  his  great  perplexity, 
however,  excellent  as  the  glasses  were,  he  discovered  that 
he  could  not  x)ssibly  see  t*  -ough  them.  But  this  was  the 
most  natural  thing  in  the  world;  for,  on  taking  them  off,  the 
transparent  crystals  turned  out  to  be  plates  of  yellow  metal, 
and,  of  course,  were  worthless  as  spectacles,  though  valuable 
as  gold.  It  struck  Midas  as  rather  inconvenient,  that  with 
all  his  wealth,  he  could  never  again  be  rich  enough  to  own  a 
pair  of  serviceable  spectacles. 

"  It  is  no  great  matter,  nevertheless,"  said  he  to  himself, 
very  philosophically.  "  We  cannot  expect  any  great  good, 
without  Its  being  accompanied  wit.*>  some  small  inconvenience. 
The  Golden  Touch  is  worth  the  sacru.  ze  of  a  pair  of  spectacles, 
at  least,  if  not  of  one's  very  eyesight.  My  own  eyes  will  serve 
for  ordinary  purposes,  and  little  Marygold  will  soon  be  old 
enough  to  read  to  me." 

Wise  King  Midas  was  so  exalted  by  his  good  fortune,  that 
the  palace  seemed  not  sufficiently  spacious  to  contain  him. 
He  therefore  went  down  stairs,  and  smiled,  on  observing  that 
the  balustrade  of  the  staircase  became  a  bar  of  burnished  gold, 
as  his  hand  passed  over  it  in  his  descent.  He  lifted  the  door 
latch  (it  was  brass  only  a  moment  ago,  but  golden  when  his 
fingers  quitted  it),  and  emerged  into  the  garden.  Here,  as 
It  happened,  he  found  a  great  number  of  beautiful  roses  in 
full  bloom,  and  others  in  all  the  stages  of  lovely  bud  and 
blossom.  Very  delicious  was  their  fragrance  in  the  morning 
breeze.  Their  delicate  blush  was  one  of  the  fairest  sights  in 
the  world:  so  gentle,  so  modest,  and  so  full  of  sweet  tran- 
quillity, did  these  roses  seem  to  be. 

But  Midas  knew  a  way  to  make  them  far  more  precious, 
according  to  his  way  of  thinking,  than  roses  had  ever  been 
oefore.  So  he  took  great  pains  in  going  from  bush  to  bush, 
and  exercised  his  magic  touch  most  indefatigably;  until 
every  individual  Ao-.y.  -  and  bud  and  even  the  worms  at  the 
heart  of  some  of  them,  were  changed  to  gold.  By  the  time 
this  good  work  was  completed.  King  Midas  was  summoned 
to  breakfast;  and,  as  the  morning  air  liad  given  him  an 
excellent  appetite,  he  made  naste  back  to  the  palace. 

What  was  usually  a  king's  breakfast,  in  the  days  of  Midas, 
I  really  do  not  know,  and  cannot  stop  now  to  investigate. 
To  the  best  of  my  belief,  however,  on  this  particular  morning. 
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the  breakfait  consisted  of  hot  cakes,  some  nice  little  brook- 
trout,  roasted  potatoes,  fresh  boiled  eggs,  and  coffee,  for  King 
Midas  himself,  and  a  bowl  of  bread  and  milk  for  his  daughter 
Marygold.  At  all  events,  this  is  a  breakfast  fit  to  be  set 
before  a  king;  and,  whether  he  had  it  or  not,  King  Midas 
could  not  have  had  a  better. 

Little  Marygold  had  not  yet  made  her  appearance.  Her 
father  ordered  her  to  be  called,  and,  seating  himself  at  table, 
awaited  the  child's  coming,  in  order  to  begin  his  own  break- 
fast. To  do  Midas  justice,  he  really  loved  his  daughter,  and 
loved  her  so  much  the  more  this  morning,  on  recount  of  the 
good  fortune  which  had  befallen  him.  It  was  not  a  great 
while  before  he  heard  her  coming  along  the  passage  crying 
bitterly.  This  circumstance  surprised  him,  because  Marygold 
was  one  of  the  cheerfullest  little  people  whom  you  would  see 
in  a  summer's  day,  and  hardly  shed  a  thimbleful  of  tears  in  a 
twelvemonth.  When  Midas  heard  her  sobs,  he  determined 
to  put  little  Marygold  into  better  spirits,  by  an  agreeable 
surprise ;  so,  leaning  across  the  table,  he  touched  his  daughter's 
bowl  (which  was  a  china  one,  with  pretty  figures  all  around 
it),  and  transmuted  it  to  gleaming  gold. 

Meanwhile,  Marygold  slowly  and  disconsolately  opened 
the  door,  and  showed  herself  with  her  apron  at  her  eyes,  still 
sobbing  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 

"  How  now,  my  little  lady!  "  cried  Midas.  "  Pray  what  is 
the  matter  with  you,  this  bright  morning?  " 

Marygold,  without  taking  the  apron  from  her  eyes,  held 
out  her  hand,  in  which  was  one  of  the  roses  which  Midas 
had  so  recently  transmuted. 

"  Beautiful !"  exclaimed  her  father.  "  And  what  is  there 
in  this  magnificent  golden  rose  to  make  you  cry.?  " 

"  Ah,  dear  father!  "  answered  the  child,  as  well  as  her  sobs 
would  let  her;  "  it  is  not  beautiful,  but  the  ugliest  flower 
that  ever  grew!  As  soon  as  I  was  dressed,  I  ran  into  the 
garden  to  gather  some  roses  for  you;  because  I  know  you 
like  them,  and  like  them  the  better  when  gathered  by  your 
little  daughter.  But,  oh  dear,  dear  me !  What  do  you  think 
has  happened?  Such  a  misfortune !  All  the  beautiful  roses, 
that  smelled  so  sweetly  and  had  so  many  lovely  blushes,  are 
blighted  and  spoilt!  They  are  grown  quite  yellow,  as  you  see 
this  one,  and  have  no  longer  any  fragrance!  What  can  have 
been  the  matter  with  them?  " 
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"  Poh,  my  dear  little  girl,— pray  don't  cry  about  it! "  said 
Midas,  who  was  ashamed  to  confess  that  he  himself  had 
wrought  the  change  which  so  greatly  afflicted  her.  "Sit 
down  and  eat  your  bread  and  milk !  You  will  find  it  easy 
enough  to  exchange  a  golden  rose  like  that  (which  will  last 
hundreds  of  years),  for  an  ordinary  one,  which  would  wither 
in  a  day." 

"  I  don't  care  for  such  roses  as  this!"  cried  Marygold, 
tMsing  it  contemptuously  away.  "  It  has  no  smell,  and  the 
hard  petals  prick  my  nose!  " 

The  child  now  sat  down  to  table,  but  was  so  occupied  with 
her  grief  for  the  blighted  roses  that  she  did  not  even  notice 
the  wonderful  transmutation  of  her  china  bowl.  Perhaps 
this  was  all  the  better;  for  Marj-gold  was  accustomed  to 
take  pleasure  in  looking  at  the  queer  figures  and  strange 
trees  and  houses,  that  were  painted  on  the  circumference  of 
the  bowl;  and  those  ornaments  were  now  entirely  lost  in  the 
yellow  hue  of  the  metal. 

Midas,  meanwhile,  had  poured  out  a  cup  of  coffee;  and, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  the  coflee-pot,  whatever  metal  it  may 
have  been  when  he  took  it  up,  was  gold  when  he  set  it  down. 
He  thought  to  himself,  that  it  was  rather  an  extravagant 
style  of  splendor,  in  a  king  of  his  simple  habits,  to  breakfast 
off  a  service  of  gold,  and  began  to  be  puzzled  with  the 
difficulty  of  keeping  his  treasures  safe.  The  cupboard  and 
the  kitchen  would  no  longer  be  a  secure  place  of  deposit  for 
articles  so  valuable  as  golden  bowels  and  coffee-pots. 

Amid  these  thoughts,  he  lifted  a  spoonful  of  coffee  to  his 
lips,  and,  sipping  it,  was  astonished  to  perceive  that,  the 
instant  his  lips  touched  the  liquid,  it  became  molten  gold, 
and,  the  next  moment,  hardened  into  a  lump ! 

"  Ha!  "  exclaimed  Midas,  rather  aghast. 

"What  is  the  matter,  father?"  asked  little  Marygold, 
gazing  at  him,  with  the  tears  still  standing  in  her  eyes. 

"  Nothing,  child,  nothing!  "  said  Midas.   "  Eat  you/  i 
before  it  gets  quite  cold." 

He  took  one  of  the  nice  little  trouts  on  his  plate,  and,  by 
way  of  experiment,  touched  its  tail  with  his  finger.  To  his 
horror,  it  was  immediately  transmuted  from  an  admirably- 
fried  brook-trout  into  a  gold  fish,  though  not  one  of  those 
gold-fishes  which  people  often  keep  in  glass  globes,  as  orna- 
ments for  the  parlor.    No;  but  it  was  really  a  metallic  fish, 
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and  looked  as  if  it  had  been  very  cunningly  made  by  the 
nicest  goldsmith  m  the  world.     Its  little  bones  were  now 
golden  wires;  its  fins  and  tail  were  thin  plates  of  gold:  and 
there  were  the  marks  of  the  fork  in  it,  and  all  th?  delicate 
frothy  appearance  of  a  nicely  fried  fish,  exactly  imitated  in' 

^rS  ;r-  «?J  P''"y  ^^''^  ""^  ^°'"'''  ^s  you  may  suppose- 
only  King  Midas,  just  at  that  moment,  would  much  rather 
have  had  a  real  trout  in  his  dish  than  this  elaborate  and 
valuable  imitation  of  one. 

"I  don't  quite  see,"  thought  he  to  himself,  "how  I  am 
to  get  any  breakfast ! "  >  -m 

He  took  one  of  the  smoking  hot  cakes,  and  had  scarcely 
broken  it,  when  to  his  cruel  mortification,  though,  a  moment 
before.  It  had  been  of  the  whitest  wheat,  it  assumed  the 
yeUow  hue  of  Indian  meal.  To  say  the  truth,  if  it  had  reaUy 
been  a  hot  Indian  cake,  Midas  would  have  prized  it  a  eood 
deal  more  than  he  now  did,  when  its  so'^dity  and  incr^ed 
weight  made  him  too  bitterly  sensible  that  it  was  gold 
Almost  in  despair,  he  helped  himself  to  a  boiled  egg.  which 
immediately  underwent  a  change  similar  to  those  of  the  trout 
and  the  cake.  The  egg  indeed,  might  have  been  mistaken 
for  one  of  those  which  the  famous  goose,  in  the  story-book. 

''lu*^\^^''?  .°^  '^y^^S'  ^"^  ^ng  **'das  was  the  only 
^°°^^7  n    had.had  anything  to  do  with  the  matter. 

Well,  this  IS  a  quandary!  »  thought  he,  leaning  back  in 
His  chair,  and  lookmg  quite  enviously  at  little  Marygold,  who 
w^  now  eating  her  bread  and  milk  with  great  satisfaction, 
beaten*'  "°^       breakfast  before  me,  and  nothing  that  can 

Hoping  that   by  dint  of  great  dispatch,  he  might  avoid 

what  he  now  felt  to  be  a  considerable  inconvenience,  Kine 

Midas  next  snatched  a  hot  potato,  and  attempted  to  cram 

It  mto  his  mouth,  and  swallow  it  in  a  hurry.  But  the  Golden 

Touch  was  too  nimble  for  him.  He  found  his  mouth  full,  not 

of  mealy  potato  but  of  solid  metal,  which  so  burnt  his  tongue 

that  he  roared  aloud,  and,  jumping  up  from  the  table,  began  to 

dance  and  stamp  about  the  room,  both  with  pain  and  affright. 

Father,  dear  father!  "  cried  little  Marygold,  who  wm  a 

very  affectionate  child,  "  pray  what  is  the  matter  ?  Have  you 

burnt  your  mouth  ?  "  ^ 

"  Ah,  dear  chUd,"  groaned  Midas,  dolefully, "  I  don't  know 
wftat  IS  to  become  of  your  poor  father !  " 
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And,  truly,  my  dear  httle  folks,  did  you  ever  hear  of  such 
a  pitiable  case  in  all  your  lives  ?  Here  was  literally  the  richest 
breakfast  that  could  be  set  before  a  king,  and  its  very  richness 
made  it  absolutely  good  for  nothing.  The  poorest  labourer 
sitting  down  to  his  crust  of  bread  and  cup  of  water,  was  far 
better  oflf  than  King  Midas,  whose  delicate  food  was  really 
worth  Its  weight  in  gold.  And  what  was  to  be  done  ?  Akeady, 
at  breakfast,  Midas  was  excessively  hungry.  Would  he  be  less 
so  by  dinner-time?  And  how  ravenous  would  be  his  appetite 
for  supper,  which  must  undoubtedly  consist  of  the  same  sort  of 
mdigestible  dishes  as  those  now  before  him !  How  many  days 
thmk  you,  would  he  survive  a  continuance  of  this  rich  fare? 

These  reflections  so  troubled  wise  King  Midas,  that  he 
began  to  doubt  whether,  after  all,  riches  are  the  one  desirable 
thing  m  the  worid,  or  even  the  most  desirable.  But  this  was 
only  a  passing  thought.  So  fascinated  was  Midas  with  the 
glitter  of  the  yellow  metal,  that  he  would  still  have  refused  to 
give  up  the  Golden  Touch  for  so  paltry  a  consideration  as  a 
breakfast.  Just  imagine  what  a  price  for  one  meal's  victuals » 
It  would  have  been  the  same  as  paying  millions  and  millions 
of  money  (and  as  many  millions  more  as  would  take  forever 
to  reckon  up)  for  some  fried  trout,  an  egg,  a  potato,  a  hot 
cake,  and  a  cup  of  coffee ! 

"  It  would  be  quite  too  dear,"  thought  Midas. 

Nevertheless,  so  great  was  his  hunger,  and  the  perplexity 
of  his  situation,  that  he  again  groaned  aloud,  and  very  griev- 
ously too.  Our  pretty  Marygold  could  endure  it  no  longer. 
She  sat  a  moment  gazing  at  her  father,  and  trying,  with  all 
the  might  of  her  little  wits,  to  find  out  what  was  the  matter 
with  him.  Then,  with  a  sweet  and  sorrowful  impulse  to  com- 
fort him,  she  started  from  her  chair,  and  running  to  Midas 
threw  her  arms  affectionately  about  his  knees.  He  bent  down 
and  kissed  her.  He  felt  that  his  little  daughter's  love  was 
worth  a  thousand  times  more  than  he  had  gained  bv  the 
Golden  Touch.  ^ 

"  My  precious,  precious  Marygold !  "  cried  he. 

But  Marygold  made  no  answer ! 

Alas,  what  had  he  done  ?  How  fatal  was  the  gift  which  the 
stranger  bestowed!  The  moment  the  lips  of  Midas  touched 
Marygold  s  forehead,  a  change  had  taken  place.  Her  sweet, 
rosy  face,  so  full  of  affection  as  it  had  been,  assumed  a  glitter- 
ing yellow  colour,  with  yellow  tear-drops  congealing  on  her 
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cheeks.  Her  beautiful  brown  ringlets  took  the  same  tmt. 
Her  soft  and  tender  little  form  grew  hard  and  inflexible 
within  her  father's  encircling  arms.  O,  terrible  misfortune! 
The  victim  of  his  insatiable  desire  for  wealth,  little  Marygold 
was  a  human  child  no  longer,  but  a  golden  statue ! 

Yes,  there  she  was,  with  the  questioning  look  of  love,  grief, 
and  pity,  hardened  into  her  face.  It  was  the  prettiest  and 
most  woeful  sight  that  ever  mortal  saw.  All  the  features  and 
tokens  of  Marygold  were  there;  even  the  beloved  little  dimple 
remained  in  her  golden  chin.  But,  the  more  perfect  was  the 
resemblance,  the  greater  was  the  father's  agony  at  beholding 
this  golden  image,  which  was  all  that  was  left  hum  of  a  daugh- 
ter. It  had  been  a  favourite  phrase  of  Midas,  whenever  he 
felt  particularly  fond  of  the  child,  to  say  that  she  was  worth 
her  weight  in  gold.  And  now  the  phrase  had  become  literally 
true.  And  now,  at  last,  when  it  was  too  late,  he  felt  how 
infinitely  a  warm  and  tender  heart,  that  loved  him,  ex- 
ceeded in  value  all  the  wealth  that  could  be  piled  up  betwixt 
the  earth  and  sky! 

It  would  be  too  sad  a  story  if  I  were  to  tell  you  how  Midas, 
in  the  fulness  of  all  his  gratified  desires,  began  to  wring  his 
hands  and  bemoan  himself;  and  how  he  could  neither  bear  to 
look  at  Marygold,  nor  yet  to  look  away  from  her.  Except 
when  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  image,  he  could  not  possibly 
believe  that  she  was  changed  to  gold.  But,  stealing  another 
glance,  there  was  the  precious  little  figure,  with  a  yellow  tear- 
drop on  its  yellow  cheek,  and  a  look  so  piteous  and  tender, 
that  it  seemed  as  if  that  very  expression  must  needs  soften 
the  gold,  and  make  it  flesh  again.  This,  however,  could  not  be. 
So  Midas  had  only  to  wring  his  hands,  and  to  wish  that  he 
were  the  poorest  man  in  the  wide  world,  if  the  loss  of  all  his 
wealth  might  bring  back  the  faintest  rose-colour  to  his  dear 
child's  face. 

i  While  he  was  in  this  tumult  of  despair,  he  suddenly  beheld 
a  stranger,  standing  near  the  door.  Midas  bent  down  his  head, 
without  speaking;  for  he  recognised  the  same  figure  which 
had  appeared  to  him  the  day  before  in  the  treasure-room,  and 
had  bestowed  on  him  this  disastrous  faculty  of  the  Golden 
Touch.  The  stranger's  countenance  still  wore  a  smile,  which 
seemed  to  shed  a  yellow  lustre  all  about  the  room,  and  gleamed 
on  little  Marygold's  image,  and  on  the  other  objects  that  had 
been  transmuted  by  the  touch  of  Midas. 
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"  Well,  friend  Midas,"  said  the  stranger, "  pray  how  do  you 
succeed  with  the  Golden  Touch?  " 

Midas  shook  his  head. 

"  I  am  very  miserable,"  said  he. 

"  Very  miserable,  indeed !  "  exclaimed  the  stranger.  "  And 
how  happens  that?  Have  I  not  faithfully  kept  my  promise 
with  you  ?  Have  you  not  everything  that  your  heart  desired  ?  '* 

"  Gold  is  not  everything,"  answered  Midas.  "  And  I  have 
lost  all  that  my  heart  really  cared  for." 

"Ah!  So  you  have  made  a  discovery  since  yesterday?  " 
observed  the  stranger.  "  Let  us  see,  then.  Which  of  these  two 
things  do  you  think  is  really  worth  the  most — the  gift  of  the 
Grolden  Touch,  or  one  cup  of  clear  cold  water?  " 

"  O,  blessed  water !  "  exclaimed  Midas.  "  It  will  never 
moisten  my  parched  throat  again !  " 

"  The  Golden  Touch,"  continued  the  stranger,  "  or  a  crust 
of  bread?" 

"  A  piece  of  bread,"  answered  Midas, "  is  worth  all  the  gold 
on  earth ! " 

"  The  Golden  Touch,"  asked  the  stranger,  "  or  your  own 
little  Marygold,  warm,  soft,  and  loving,  as  she  was  an  hour 
ago?" 

"  0,  my  child,  my  dear  child !  "  cried  poor  Midas,  wringing 
his  haJids.  "  I  would  not  have  given  that  one  small  dimple 
in  her  chin  for  the  power  of  changing  this  whole  big  earth  into 
a  solid  lump  of  gold !  " 

"  You  are  wiso-  than  you  were,  King  Midas ! "  said  the 
stranger,  looking  seriously  at  him.  "  Your  own  heart,  I  per- 
ceive, has  not  been  entirely  changed  from  flesh  to  gold.  Were 
it  so,  your  case  would  indeed  be  desperate.  But  you  appear 
to  be  still  capable  of  understanding  that  tae  commonest 
things,  such  as  lie  within  everybody's  grasp,  are  more  valu- 
able than  the  riches  which  so  many  mortals  sigh  and  struggle 
after.  Tell  me,  now,  do  you  sincerly  desire  to  rid  yourself  of 
this  Golden  Touch?" 

"  It  is  hateful  to  me !  "  replied  Midas. 

A  fly  settled  on  his  nose,  but  immediately  fell  to  the  floor; 
for  it,  too,  had  become  gold.   Midas  shuddered. 

"  Go,  then,"  said  the  stranger,  "  and  plunge  into  the  river 
that  glides  past  the  bottom  of  your  garden.  Take  likewise  a 
vase  of  the  same  water,  and  sprinkle  it  over  any  object  that 
you  may  desire  to  change  back  again  from  gold  into  its  former 
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substance.  If  you  do  this  in  earnestness  and  sincerity,  it  may 
possibly  repair  the  mischief  which  your  avarice  has  occa- 
sioned." 

King  Midas  bowed  low;  and  when  he  lifted  his  head  the 
lustrous  stranger  had  vanished. 

You  will  easily  believe  that  Midas  lost  no  time  in  snatching 
up  a  great  earthen  pitcher  (but,  alas!  it  was  no  longS 
^rthen  after  he  touched  it),  and  hastening  to  the  river-sWe 
As  he  scampred  alon^,  and  forced  his  way  through  the 
shrubbery,  it  was  positively  marvellous  to  see  how  the 
fohage  turned  yellow  behind  him,  as  if  the  autumn  had  been 
there,  and  nowhere  else.  On  reaching  the  river's  brink,  he 
pluMed  headlong  m,  without  waiting  so  much  as  to  puU 
off  his  shoes.  '^ 

"Poof!  poof!  poof!"  snorted  King  Midas,  as  his  head 
emerged  out  of  the  water.  'MVell;  this  is  reaUy  a  refreshing 
bath,  and  I  think  it  must  have  quite  washed  away  the  Golden 
Touch.  And  now  for  filling  my  pitcher!  " 

As  he  dipped  the  pitcher  into  the  water,  it  gladdened  his 
very  heart  to  see  it  change  from  gold  into  the  same  good, 
honest  earthen  vessel  which  it  had  been  before  he  touched  it! 
He  was  conscious,  also,  of  a  change  within  himself.  A  cold, 
hard  and  heavy  weig'^  t  seemed  to  have  gone  out  of  his  bosom! 
No  doubt,  his  heart  had  been  graduaUy  losing  its  human 
substance,  and  transmuting  itself  into  insensible  metal,  but 
Imd  now  softened  back  again  into  flesh.  Perceiving  a  violet 
that  grew  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  Midas  touchwi  it  with 
his  finger,  and  was  overjoyed  to  find  that  the  delicate  flower 
retamed  its  purple  hue,  instead  of  undergoing  a  yellow  bliirht 
The  curse  of  the  Golden  Touch  had,  therefore,  really  been 
removed  from  him. 

King  Midas  hastened  back  to  the  palace:  and  I  suppose 
the  servants  knew  not  what  to  make  of  it  when  they  saw 
their  ro>^l  master  so  carefully  bringing  home  an  earthen 
pitcher  of  water.  But  that  water,  which  was  to  undo  all  the 
mischief  that  his  folly  had  wrought,  was  more  precious  to 
Midas  than  an  ocean  of  molten  gold  could  have  been.  The 
first  thmg  he  did,  as  you  need  hardly  be  told,  was  to  sprinkle 
It  by  handfuls  over  the  golden  figure  of  little  MarygoW 

No  sooner  did  it  faU  on  her  than  you  would  have  laughed 
to  see  how  the  rosy  colour  came  back  to  the  dear  clSld's 
Cheek !--and  how  she  began  to  sneeze  and  splutter!— and 
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how  astonished  she  was  to  find  herself  dripping  wet,  and  her 
father  still  throwing  more  water  over  her! 

"  Pray  do  not,  dear  father! "  cried  she.  "  See  how  you 
have  wet  my  nice  frock,  which  I  put  on  only  this  morning! " 

For  Marygold  did  not  know  that  she  had  been  a  little 
golden  statue;  nor  could  she  remember  an^^hing  that  had 
happened  since  the  moment  when  she  ran,  with  outstretched 
arms,  to  comfort  poor  King  Midas. 

Her  father  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  tell  his  beloved 
child  how  very  foolish  he  had  been,  but  contented  himself 
with  showing  how  much  wiser  he  had  now  grown.  For  this 
purpose,  he  led  little  Marygold  into  the  garden,  where  he 
sprinkled  all  the  remainder  of  the  water  over  the  rose-bushes, 
and  with  such  good  effect  that  above  five  thousand  roses 
recovcicd  their  beautiful  bloom.  There  were  two  circum- 
stances, however,  which,  as  long  as  he  lived,  used  to  put 
King  Midas  in  mind  of  the  Golden  Touch.  One  was,  that  the 
sands  of  the  river  sparkled  like  gold;  the  other,  that  little 
Marygold's  hair  had  now  a  golden  tinge,  which  he  had  never 
observed  in  it  before  she  had  been  transmuted  by  the  effect 
of  his  kiss.  This  change  of  hue  was  really  an  improvement, 
and  made  Marygold's  hair  richer  than  in  her  babyhood. 

When  King  Midas  had  grown  quite  an  old  man,  and  used 
to  trot  Marygold's  children  on  his  knee,  he  was  fond  of  telling 
them  this  marvellous  story,  pretty  much  as  I  have  now  told 
it  to  you.  And  then  would  he  stroke  their  glossy  ringlets,  and 
tell  them  that  their  hair,  likewise,  had  a  rich  shade  of  gold, 
which  they  had  inherited  from  their  mother. 

"  And,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  my  precious  little  folks," 
quoth  King  Midas,  diligently  trotting  the  children  all  the 
while,  "  ever  since  that  morning,  I  have  hated  the  very  sight 
of  all  other  gold,  save  this ! " 
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AFTER  THE  STORY 

"  Well,  children,"  inquired  Eustace,  who  was  very  fond  of 
eliciting  a  definite  opinion  from  his  auditors,  "  did  you  ever, 
in  all  your  lives,  listen  to  a  better  story  than  this  of  '  The 
Golden  Touch '  ?  » 
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rose^h  iL  -  ?*  '^"^  °^  ^  ^^^'  «'d  saucy  Prim- 
rose, It  was  a  famous  one  thousands  of  yean  before  Mr 
Eustace  Bnght  came  into  the  world,  and  w^Tn  W  to  be* 
so  as  long  after  he  quits  it.  But  so^e  people  We  what  wJ 

!r^^.K7?K  ^d«"  Touch,'  and  makJ^^rytW^  duU  a?d 
heavy  that  they  lay  their  fingers  upon."  ^ 

*.•„«"    "I  ^  '"^"^  *=^^'  Primrose,  to  be  not  yet  in  your 
teens     sa,d  Eustece,  taken  rather  aback  by  the  piqu^n^ 

SlJS  i  .''rK      ^u"*  y?"  ^^"  ^^'^^  "^  your  naughty  U?S 
heart,  that  I  have  burnished  the  old  gold  of  MidS  aU  over 

TW^.  ^""^  "*^^  ''  '^'  «  't  never  shone  Sre  Zd 
then  that  figure  of  Marygold!  Do  you  nerceive  n^  ^r. 
workmanship  in  that?  "^d  how  finely  T^'J*  bro.^S 
out  and  deepened  the  moral!  Wharsay  yL  Swee^  f/™ 
Dandehon  Clover,  Periwinkle?  Wouw'^aryW Tu  Ift"' 
heanng  this  story,  be  so  foolish  as  to  desire  the  faculty  of 
changmg  thmgs  to  gold  ?  "  lacuity  ot 

"  I  should  like,"  said  Periwinkle,  a  giri  of  ten  "  to  have 
the  power  of  turmng  everything  to  gold  with  my  right  fo,^ 
finger;  but,  with  my  left  forefii^er,  I  should  wTnt^e  pow« 
of  changii^  ,t  back  again,  if  thi  fim  change  did  not  K 

..  Jfay  tell  me,"  said  Eustace. 

of  t^^'  .T"^^'^  Periwinkle,  "  I  would  touch  every  one 
of  these  golden  leaves  on  the  trees  with  my  left  forefinwr 

sumZ^ll't'°l  ^"  ^''^  ^«^^'  «°  '^'  we  mtht LveThe 
u,  I'enwinkle!  cried  Eustace  Bright.  "  there  von  ar#. 
wrong  and  would  do  a  great  deal  of  mSef.  Were  iTidas 
I  would  make  nothing  else  but  just  such  golden  dfyL^' 
these  over  and  over  again,  all  the  year  throughout  Mv  b«S 
thoughts  always  come  a  little  too  late.  Why  d"d  no^  I^U 
you  how  old  King  Midas  came  to  America,  and  changed  he 
dusky  autumn,  such  as  it  is  in  other  countriL  bfto  the 
burnished  beauty  which  it  here  puts  on?  He  dlded  the 
leaves  of  the  great  volume  of  Nature  "  ^ 

Cousm  Eustace,"  said  Sweet  Fern,  a  good  little  bov 
who   was  always  making  particular  inquWZut  the 
precise  h«ght  o  giants  and  the  littlenes^  of  fairiS^  "  how 
big  was  Marygold,  and  how  much  did  she  weSh  ^r  Z 
was  turned  to  gold? "  *  **** 

"  She  was  about  as  tall  as  you  are,"  replied  Eustace,  "  and 
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as  gold  is  very  heavy,  she  weighed  at  least  two  thousand 
pounds,  and  might  have  been  coined  into  thirty  or  forty 
thousand  gold  dollars.  I  v/ish  Primrose  were  worth  half  as 
much.  Come,  little  people,  let  us  clamber  out  of  the  dell, 
and  look  about  us." 

They  did  so.  The  sun  was  now  an  hour  or  two  beyond  its 
noontide  mark,  and  filled  the  great  hollow  of  the  valley  with 
its  western  radiance,  so  that  it  seemed  to  be  brimming  with 
mellow  light,  and  to  spill  it  over  the  surrounding  hill-sides, 
like  golden  wine  out  of  a  bowl.  It  was  such  a  day,  that 
you  could  not  help  saying  of  it,  "  There  never  was  such  a 
day  before! "  although  yesterday  was  just  such  a  day,  and 
to-morrow  will  be  just  such  another.  Ah,  but  there  are  very 
few  of  them  in  a  twelvemonth's  circle !  It  is  a  remarkable 
peculiarity  of  these  October  days,  that  each  of  them  seems  to 
occupy  a  great  deal  of  space;  although  the  sun  rises  rather 
tardily  at  that  season  of  the  year,  and  goes  to  bed,  as  little 
children  ought,  at  sober  six  o'clock,  or  even  earlier.  We 
cannot,  therefore,  call  the  days  long;  but  they  appear, 
somehow  or  other,  t^  make  up  for  their  shortness  by  their 
breadth;  and  when  ne  cool  night  comes,  we  are  conscious 
of  having  enjoyed  a  big  armful  of  life  since  morning. 

"  Come,  children,  come! "  cried  Eustace  Bright.  "  More 
nuts,  more  nuts,  more  nuts!  Fill  all  your  baskets;  and,  at 
Christmas  time,  I  will  crack  them  for  you,  and  tell  you 
beautiful  stories ! " 

So  away  they  went;  all  of  them  in  excellent  spirits,  except 
little  Dandelion,  who,  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you,  had  been 
sitting  on  a  chestnut-bur,  and  was  stuck  as  full  as  a  pin- 
cushion of  its  prickles.  Dear  me,  how  uncomfortable  he 
must  have  felt ! 
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THE  PARADISE  OF  CHILDREN 
TANGLEWOOD  PLAY-ROOM 

INTRODUCTORY  TO  "  THE  PARADISE  OF  CHILDREN  " 

The  golden  days  of  October  passed  away,  as  so  many  other 

g^elt"part  ;'/  chill  ^'^---^^^^-^'\ike.isTlld1^: 
rhrkt^if  J^  ^  December,  too.  At  last  came  merry 
t?e  m?r^;/i?\^"'**''  ^"8*^^  ^'°"«  ^ith  it,  making  it  ^ 
from  college,  there  came  a  mighty  snow-storm.  Ud  to  this 
many  mild  days,  which  were  like  smiles  upon  its  wrinffi 

s^^as  l^:  ^'  ""f  ^'l'  ^^^^"  g^^^"'  in  sheltered  ^cS^ 
such  as  the  nooks  of  southern  hill-slopes,  and  alone  the  S 
of  the  stone  fences  It  was  but  a  week  or  two  ago  £id  since 
ianJSSr"l,°^  '^'  "'^'^'^^  '^'  the  children  hadTund  a 

'\tlrouTof  rdei" '''  ""^^^ ''  ^^^^-  «-^>  -^- 

But  no  more  green  grass  and  G..ndelions  now.  This  was 
such  a  snow-storm!  Twenty  miles  of  it  mighThave  bT.^ 
dol  of  t"''  ^«*r!".th«  ^^indows  of  Tanglfwood  Ind  the 
thT^H  -^^'T'/  ^^?  ''  ^"^"  P^^^ible  to  see  so  far,  among 

eemtd t  if^h."h'n  '^'  "^'^"^^  ^"  '^'  atmosph^r   I? 
seemed  as  if  the  hills  were  giants,  and  were  flinging  monstrous 
handfuls  of  snow  at  one  another,  in  their  6^™°  sport 
So  thick  were  the  fluttering  snowflakes,  that  even  ?he  tre^' 

part  Of  the  time.  Sometunes,  it  is  true,  the  little  prisoners 
of  Tanglewood  could  discern  a  dim  outline  of  Monument 

i^Tr^nH  1'^  m'T'*^  ^^*^"^^^  «^  th«  frozen  laTe  a 
n^«r?r  ?'  A     *^^  ^y^  ^^  ^^y  ^'^^^^  Of  woodland  in  the 
'emiLsJ        ""P'-   ^"'  ''''''  "^^^  "-^'^'y  P^eP^  through  the 

sto™''''''?ht'\'J'  f^^^?'"  ^^J°^^^d  S^^atly  in  the  snow- 
Sh„  ?^  ^  ^"^  ^u^'^^y  °^de  acquaintance  with  it,  by 
tumbhng  heels  over  head  into  its  highest  drifts  and  flinrin^ 
snow  at  one  another,  as  we  have  ju!t  fanckd  the  BerSf 
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mountains  to  be  doing.  And  now  they  had  come  back  to  their 
spacious  play-room^  which  was  as  big  as  the  great  drawing- 
room,  and  was  lumbered  with  all  s'>rts  of  playthings,  large 
and  small.  The  biggest  was  a  rocking-horse,  that  looked 
Uke  a  real  pony;  and  there  w«^s  a  whole  family  of  wooden, 
waxen,  plaster  and  china  dolls,  besides  rag-babies;  and 
blocks  enough  to  build  Bunker  Hill  Monument,  and  nine- 
pins, and  balls,  and  humming-tops,  and  battledores,  and 
grace  sticks,  and  skipping-ropes,  and  more  of  such  valuable 
property  than  1  could  tell  of  in  a  printed  page.  But  the 
children  liked  the  snow-storm  better  than  them  all.  It 
suggested  so  many  brisk  enjoyments  for  to-morrow,  and  all 
the  remainder  of  the  winter.  The  sleigh-ride;  the  slides  down 
hill  into  the  valley;  the  snow-images  that  were  to  be  shaped 
out;  the  snow-fortresses  that  were  to  be  built;  and  the 
snowballing  to  be  carried  on ! 

So  the  little  folks  blessed  the  snow-storm,  and  were  glad 
to  see  it  come  thicker  and  thicker,  and  watched  hopefully 
the  long  drift  that  was  piling  itself  up  in  the  avenue,  and 
was  already  higher  than  any  of  their  heads. 

"  Why,  we  shall  be  blocked  up  till  spring ! "  cried  they, 
with  the  hugest  delight.  "  What  a  pity  that  the  house  is  too 
high  to  be  quite  covered  up!  The  little  red  house  down 
yonder  will  be  buried  up  to  its  eaves." 

"  You  silly  children,  what  do  you  want  with  more  snow?  " 
asked  Eustace,  who,  tired  of  some  novel  that  he  was  skim- 
ming through,  had  strolled  into  the  playroom.  "  It  has  done 
mischief  enough  already,  by  spoiling  the  only  skating  that 
I  could  hope  for  through  the  winter.  We  shall  see  nothing 
more  of  the  lake  till  April,  and  this  was  to  have  been  my 
first  day  upon  it!    Don't  you  pity  me.  Primrose?  " 

"  Oh,  to  be  sure!  "  answered  Primrose,  laughing.  "  But, 
for  your  comfort,  we  will  listen  to  another  of  your  old  stories, 
such  as  you  told  us  under  the  porch,  and  down  in  the  hollow 
by  Shadow  Brook.  Perhaps  I  shall  like  them  better  now, 
when  there  is  nothing  to  do,  than  while  there  were  nuts  to 
be  gathered,  and  beautiful  weather  to  enjoy." 

Hereupon  Periwinkle,  Clover,  Sweet  Fern,  and  as  many 
others  of  the  little  fraternity  and  cousinhood  as  were  still 
at  Tanglewood,  gathered  about  Eustace,  and  earnestly 
besought  him  for  a  story.  The  student  yawned,  stretched 
himself,  and  then,  to  the  vast  admiration  of  the  small  people, 
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skipped  three  times  backwards  and  forwards  over  the  too 
of  a  chMT,  in  order,  as  he  explained  to  them,  to  set  his  wite 
m  motion  • 

•;  WeU,  well  children,"  said  he,  after  these  preliminaries 
"since  you  msist,  and  Primrose  has  set  her  h^rt^n  i  ' 
I  mil  see  what  can  be  done  for  you.  And  that  you  mayknow 
what  happy  days  there  were  before  snow-stofms  Tme  iito 
fashion,  I  wiU  teU  you  a  story  of  the  oldest  of  all  old  times 
when  the  wwld  was  as  new  as  Sweet  Fern's  bran-newZm-' 
mmg-top    -There  j,^  then  but  one  season  in  the  year,  and 

;;  I  never  heard  of  that  before,"  said  Primrose. 
Of  course  you  never  did,"  answered  Eustace.   "  It  shall 
P^^^^Jlfi^^^'  nobody  but  myself  ever  dreamed  of-a 
«fr?  o  i>.f  9J»^'^«'JiTand  how,  by  the  naughtiness  of  just 
sudi  a  little  unp  as  Pnmrose  here,  it  all  came  to  nothine'" 

So  Eustace  Bnght  sat  down  in  the  chair  which  he  had  just 
been  skippmg  over,  took  Cowslip  upon  his  knee    ordered 

a  sad  naughty  child,  whose  name  was  Pandora,  and  about 
her  playfellow  Epimetheus.  You  may  read  it,  word  for  word 
m  the  pages  that  come  next.  i^wura. 
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ICr?'  '°"^  *1°A7^^"  ^^^  °'**  ^°^'^  ^as  in  its  tender  infancy 
there  was  a  child,  named  Epimetheus,  who  never  had  eiS 

^^iLr!^'''  T^  '^'  ^'  ™^^^  "°^  be  lonely,  ano  her 

a  far  county,  to  hve  with  hun,  and  be  his  playfellow  and 
helpmate.  Her  name  was  Pandora  p^yiciiow  ana 

"  JP™etheus,  what  have  you  in  that  box?  " 
My  dear  httle  Pandora,"  answered  Epimetheus,  "  that 
is  a  secret,  and  you  must  be  kind  enough  not  to  ^k  ^y 
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questions  about  it.  The  box  was  left  here  to  be  kept  safely, 
and  I  do  not  myself  know  what  it  contains." 

••  But  who  gave  it  to  you  ?  "  asked  Pandora.  "  And  where 
did  it  come  from?  " 

"  That  is  a  secret,  too,"  replied  Epimetheus. 

"  How  provoking !  "  exclaimed  Pandora,  pouting  her  lip. 
"  I  wish  the  great  ugly  box  were  out  of  the  way!  " 

"  0  come,  don't  thmk  of  it  any  more,"  cried  Epimetheus. 
"  Let  us  run  out  of  doors,  and  have  some  nice  play  with  the 
other  children." 

It  is  thousands  of  years  since  Epimetheus  and  Pandora 
were  alive;  and  the  world,  now-a-days,  is  a  very  different 
sort  of  thing  from  what  it  was  in  their  time.  Then,  every- 
body was  a  child.  There  needed  no  fathers  and  mothers  to 
take  care  of  the  children;  because  there  was  no  danger  or 
trouble  of  any  kind,  and  no  clothes  to  be  mended,  and  there 
was  always  plenty  to  eat  and  drink.  Whenever  a  child  wanted 
his  dinner,  he  found  it  growing  on  a  tree:  and,  if  he  looked 
at  the  tree  in  the  morning,  he  could  see  the  expanding  blossom 
of  that  night's  supper;  or,  at  eventide,  he  saw  the  tender  bud 
of  to-morrow's  breakfast.  It  was  a  very  pleasant  life  indeed. 
No  labour  to  be  done,  no  tasks  to  be  studied;  nothing  but 
sports  and  dances,  and  sweet  voices  of  children  talking,  or 
carolling  like  birds,  or  gushing  out  in  merry  laughter,  through- 
out the  livelong  day. 

What  was  most  wonderful  of  all,  the  children  never  quar- 
relled among  themselves;  neither  had  they  any  crying  fits; 
nor  since  time  first  began,  had  a  single  one  of  these  little 
inort:iis  ever  gone  apart  into  a  comer  and  sulked.  O,  what  a 
good  time  was  that  to  be  alive  in !  The  truth  is,  those  ugly 
little  winged  monsters,  called  Troubles,  which  are  now  almost 
as  numerous  as  mosquitoes,  had  never  yet  been  seen  on  the 
earth.  It  is  probable  that  the  very  greatest  disquietude  which 
a  child  had  ever  experience  was  Pandora's  vexation  at  not 
being  able  to  discover  the  secret  of  the  mysterious  box. 

This  was  at  first  only  the  faint  shadow  of  a  Trouble:  but, 
every  day,  it  grew  more  and  more  substantial,  until,  before  a 
great  while,  the  cottage  of  Epimetheus  and  Pandora  was 
less  sunshiny  than  those  of  the  other  children. 

"  Whence  can  the  box  have  come?  "  Pandora  continually 
kept  saying  to  herself  and  to  Epimetheus.  "  A^id  what  on 
earth  can  be  inside  of  it?  " 
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Always  talking  about  this  box  I"  said  Epimetheus  at 
last;  im  he  had  grown  extremely  tired  of  the  subject.  "  I 
wish,  dear  Pandora,  you  would  try  to  talk  of  something  else. 
Ume,  let  •  ,0  and  gather  some  ripe  figs,  and  eat  them  under 
the  tiu'o,  i^.  our  supper.  And  I  know  a  vine  that  has  the 
sweet* ,  I  an^  jiiciest  crapes  you  ever  tasted." 

"  A:vv.    s  tn'king  about  grapes  and  figs!  "  cried  Pandora. 
pettishly.  ' 

"  V'dl.  tt'r,  "  said  Epimetheus,  who  was  a  very  j;ood- 
tempLrm  cum^  like  a  multitude  of  children  in  those  days, 

let  I"  run  >  >t  Ki. !  Im  x  meiry  time  with  our  playmates."' 
J  im  tired  :1  n  ^..7  times,  and  don't  care  if  I  never  have 
any  ra;uc:  '  m  -ered  our  pettish  Uttle  Pandora.  "And 
besides  1  never  d(  have  any.  This  ugly  box  I  I  am  so  taken 
up  witli  thmkin.,  about  it  all  the  time.  I  insist  upon  your 
telling  me  what  is  inside  of  it." 

"As  I  have  already  said,  fifty  times  over,  I  do  not  know ' " 
replied  Epimetheus,  setting  a  litUe  vexed.  "  How,  then,  can 
I  tell  you  what  is  inside?  " 

"  You  might  open  it,"  said  Pandora,  looking  ^.ideways  at 
Epimetheus,  "  and  then  we  could  see  for  ourselves." 

•;  Pandora,  what  are  you  thinking  of? "  exclaimed 
Epunetheus. 

And  his  face  expressed  so  much  horror  at  the  idea  of  looking 
into  a  box  which  had  been  confided  to  him  on  the  condition  ol 
his  never  openmg  it,  that  Pandora  thought  it  best  not  to 
suggest  It  any  more.  Still,  however,  she  could  not  help  think- 
mg  and  talking  about  the  box. 

•'  At  least,"  said  she,  "  you  can  tell  me  how  it  came  here." 
It  was  left  at  the  door,"  replied  Epimetheus,  "  just 
before  you  came,  by  a  person  who  looked  very  smiling  and 
intelligent,  and  who  could  hardly  forbear  laughing  as  he  put 
It  down.  He  was  dressed  in  an  odd  kind  of  a  cloak  and  had 
on  a  cap  that  seemed  to  be  made  partly  of  feathers,  so  that 
It  looked  almost  as  if  it  had  wings." 

••  What  sort  of  a  staff  had  he?  "  asked  Pandora. 

"  Oh,  the  most  curious  staff  you  ever  saw!  "  cried  Epime- 
theus. It  was  like  two  serpents  twisting  around  a  stick  and 
was  carved  M  naturally  that  I,  at  first,  thought  the  serpents 
w^crc  alive* 

"  I  know  him,"  said  Pandora,  thoughtfully.  "  Nobody 
else  has  such  a  staff.  It  was  Quicksilver;  and  he  brought  m, 
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Ihitber,  as  well  at  the  box.  No  doubt  he  intended  it  for  me; 
and  most  probably,  it  contains  pretty  dresses  for  me  to  wear, 
or  toys  for  you  and  me  to  play  with,  or  something  very  nice 
for  us  both  to  eat !  " 

"  Perhaps  so,"  answered  Epimetheus,  turning  away.  "  But, 
I  until  Quicksilver  comes  back  and  tells  us  so,  we  have  neither 
I  of  us  any  right  to  lift  the  lid  of  the  box." 

"What  a  dull  boy  he  is !"  muttered  Pandora,  as  Epimetheus 
I  left  the  cottage.  "  I  do  wish  he  had  a  little  more  enterprise ! " 

For  the  first  time  since  her  arrival,  Epimetheus  had  gone 
out  without  asking  Pandora  to  accompany  him.  He  went 
to  gather  figs  and  grapes  by  himself,  or  to  seek  whatever 
amusement  he  could  find,  in  other  society  than  his  little  play- 
fellow's. He  was  tired  to  death  of  hearing  about  the  box,  a-nd 
heartily  wished  that  Quicksilver,  or  whatever  was  the  mes- 
senger's name,  had  left  it  at  some  other  child's  door,  where 
Pandora  would  never  have  set  eyes  on  it.  So  perseveringly 
as  <;he  did  babble  about  this  one  thing !  The  box,  the  box,  and 
nothing  but  the  box !  It  seemed  as  if  the  box  were  bewitched, 
and  as  if  thr  cottage  were  not  big  enough  to  hold  it,  without 
Pandora's  continually  stumbling  over  it,  and  making  Epime- 
theus stumble  over  it  likewise,  and  bruising  all  four  of  their 
shins. 

Well,  it  was  really  hard  that  poor  Epimetheus  should  !  ave 
a  box  in  his  ears  from  morning  till  night;  r  specially  as  the 
little  people  of  the  earth  were  so  unaccustomed  to  vexations, 
in  those  happy  days,  that  they  knew  not  how  to  deal  with 
them.  Thus  a  small  vexation  made  as  much  disturbance 
then,  as  a  far  bigger  one  would,  in  our  own  times. 

After  Epimetheus  was  gone,  Pandora  stood  g;azirig  at  the 
box.  She  had  called  it  ugly,  above  a  hundred  times;  but.  in 
spite  of  all  that  she  had  said  {gainst  it,  it  was  positively  a 
very  handsome  article  of  furniture,  and  ^qm\  have  been 
quite  an  ornament  to  anv  room  in  which  it  houid  be  placed. 
It  was  made  of  a  beautiful  kind  of  wood,  wuh  dark  and  rich 
veins  spreading  over  its  surface,  which  iS  so  highly  polished 
that  little  Pandora  could  see  hn*  face  in  it.  M  the  child  had 
no  other  looking-glass,  it  is  odd  that  she  did  nut  value  the  box, 
merely  on  this  account. 

The  edges  and  comers  of  the  box  were  cs  /ed  with  most 
wonderful  skill.  Around  the  margin  th  -e  vcre  iigures  of 
graceful  men  and  women,  and  the  pretties  ch  dren  ever  seer. 
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redining  or  sporting  amid  a  profusion  of  flowers  and  foliaee- 
and  these  various  objects  were  so  exquisitely  represented' 
and  were  wrought  together  in  such  harmony,  that  flowers' 
foliage,  and  human  beings  seemed  to  combine  into  a  wreath 
of  mingled  beauty.  But  here  and  there,  peeping  forth  from 
behmd  the  carved  foliage,  Pandora  once  or  twice  fancied 
that  she  saw  a  face  not  so  lovely,  or  something  or  other  that 
was  disagreeable,  and  which  stole  the  beauty  out  of  all  the 
rest.  Nevertheless,  on  looking  more  closely,  and  touching 
the  spot  with  her  finger,  she  could  discover  nothing  of  the 
kind.  Some  face,  that  was  reaUy  beautiful,  had  been  made 
to  took  ugly  by  her  catchmg  a  sideway  glimpse  at  it. 

TTie  most  beautiful  face  of  all  was  done  in  what  is  caUed 
high  relief,  m  the  centre  of  the  lid.  There  was  nothing  else 
save  the  dark,  smooth  richness  of  the  polished  wood,  and  this 
one  face  m  the  centre,  with  a  garland  of  flowers  about  its 
brow.  Pandora  had  looked  at  this  face  a  great  many  times, 
and  imagmed  that  the  mouth  could  smile  if  it  liked,  or  be 
grave  when  it  chose,  the  same  as  any  living  mouth.  The 
features,  indeed,  aU  wore  a  very  lively  and  rather  mischievous 
expression,  which  looked  almost  as  if  it  needs  must  burst  out 
of  the  carved  lips,  and  utter  itself  in  words. 

Had  the  mouth  spoken,  it  would  propably  have  been 
somethmg  like  this:  ^    r~    / 

"  Do  not  be  afraid,  Pandora !  What  harm  tan  there  be  in 
opemng  the  box  ?  Never  mind  that  poor,  simple  Epimetheus ! 
You  are  wiser  than  he,  and  have  ten  times  as  much  spirit. 
Open  the  box,  and  see  if  you  do  not  find  something  very 

The  box,  I  had  almost  forgotten  to  say,  was  fastened:  not 
by  a  lock,  nor  by  any  other  such  contrivance,  but  by  a  very 
mtncate  knot  of  gold  cord.  There  appeared  to  be  no  end  to 
this  knot,  and  no  beginning.  Never  was  a  knot  so  cunninrfy 
twisted  nor  with  so  many  ins  and  outs,  which  roguishly  defied 
the  slaljillest  fingers  to  disentangle  them.  And  yet,  by  the 
very  difficulty  that  there  was  in  it.  Pandora  was  the  more 
tempted  to  examine  the  knot,  and  just  see  how  it  was  made. 
Two  or  three  times,  already,  she  had  stooped  over  the  box. 
and  taken  the  knot  between  her  thumb  and  forefinger,  but 

without  nOSltlV«>lv  trvinrr  tn  ..« J«  :♦  *      ' 


without  positively  trying  to  undo  it. 
"  I  really  believe,"  said  sh 


!,«     *      'j         Vr  — ^  she  to  herself,  "  that  I  begin  to  see 
how  It  was  done.  Nay,  perhaps  I  could  tie  it  up  again,  after 
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undoing  it.  There  could  be  no  harm  in  that,  surely.  Even 
Epimetheus  would  not  blame  me  for  that.  I  need  not  open 
the  box,  and  should  not,  of  course,  without  the  foolish  boy's 
consent,  even  if  the  knot  were  untied." 

It  might  have  been  better  for  Pandora  if  she  had  had  a 
little  work  to  do,  or  anything  to  employ  her  mind  upon,  so 
as  not  to  be  so  constantly  thinking  of  this  one  subject.  But 
children  led  so  easy  a  life  before  any  troubles  came  into  the 
world,  that  they  had  really  a  great  deal  too  much  leisure. 
They  could  not  be  for  ever  playing  at  hide-and-seek  among 
the  flower-shrubs,  or  at  blind-man's-buff  with  garlands  over 
their  eyes,  or  at  whatever  other  games  had  been  found  out, 
while  Mother  Earth  was  in  her  babyhood.  When  life  is  all 
sport,  toil  is  the  real  play.  There  was  absolutely  nothing  to 
do.  A  little  sweeping  and  dusting  about  the  cottage,  I  suppose, 
and  the  gathering  of  fresh  flowers  (which  were  only  too 
abundant  everywhere),  and  arranging  them  in  vases, — ^and 
poor  little  Pandora's  day's  work  was  over.  And  then,  for  the 
rest  of  the  day,  there  was  the  box ! 

After  all,  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  the  box  was  not  a  blessing 
to  her  in  its  way.  It  supplied  her  with  such  a  variety  of  ideas 
to  think  of,  and  to  talk  about,  whenever  she  had  anybody  to 
listen !  When  she  was  in  good  humour,  she  could  admire  the 
bright  polish  of  its  sides,  and  the  rich  border  of  beautiful 
faces  and  foliage  that  ran  all  around  it.  Or,  if  she  chanced  to 
be  ill-tempered,  she  could  give  it  a  push,  or  kick  it  with  her 
naughty  little  foot.  And  many  a  kick  did  the  box  (but  it  was 
a  mischievous  box,  as  we  shall  see,  and  deserved  all  it  got) — 
many  a  kick  did  it  receive.  But,  certain  it  is,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  box,  our  active-minded  little  Pandora  would 
not  have  known  half  so  well  how  to  spend  her  time  as  she 
now  did. 

For  it  was  really  an  endless  employment  to  guess  what 
was  inside.  What  could  it  be,  indeed  ?  Just  imagine,  my  little 
hearers,  how  busy  your  wits  would  be,  if  there  were  a  great 
box  in  the  house,  which,  as  you  might  have  reason  to 
suppose,  contained  something  new  and  pretty  for  your 
Christmas  or  New  Year's  gifts.  Do  you  think  that  you  should 
be  less  curious  than  Pandora?  If  you  were  left  alone  with 
the  box,  might  you  not  feel  a  little  tempted  to  lift  the  lid? 
But  you  would  not  do  it.  Oh,  fie.  No,  no!  Only,  if  you 
thought  there  were  toys  in  it,  it  would  be  so  very  hard  to  let 
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whether  Er^  °^*5^'"^  J""'  ^"'^  P^'P'  I  ^^^  not 
to  hi  Lh.  K  Kf"^'.'^  ^J'y  ^°y^>  '°'"  »°n«  had  yet  begun 
to  be  made,  probably,  in  those  days,  when  the  world  iSf 

But  Pandora  was  convmced  that  there  was  so  nethinrvery 
beautiful  and  valuable  in  the  box;  and  therefore  she  St 
ironf/'"'^"'  M?^'  ^^*P'  *^  ^"V  <>^  *hese  little  girk  here 

Sut  of  tw'  r"^"^  \*^'  '^'-  ^^'  P^^^'^^y'  *  little  more  so 
but  of  that  I  am  not  quite  so  certain. 

On  this  particular  day,  however,  which  we  have  so  lone 
been  talking  about,  her  curiosity  grew  so  much  greater  tiian°t 
usi^Uy  was  that  at  last,  she  approached  the  bS    ShT^ 

Tugh^X^ir^"""^^  '°  °^"  '''  '  ^^^  ^°"^^-   ^ 

First,  however,  she  tried  to  lift  it.  It  was  heaw  much 
too  heavy  for  the  slender  strength  of  a  child  UkeTkndom 

fe^  it  fSltr  '"^VK^  '^'  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^'^''  ^™™  the  fl^r,  aS 
wl4  sh.^Tn;oT.'V  P'^^yJ^^d  thump,  a  moment  after- 
wards, she  almost  fancied  that  she  heard  something  stir 

T/lf  '  h'  p^'-  ?^?  *PP'^^**  ^''  ^'  ^  closely  as^sibk 
and  listened.  Positively,  there  did  seem  to  be  a  Wnd  Sstifled 
murmur,  withm.  Or  was  it  merely  the  singing^  Pandora^ 
ears?  Or  could  it  be  the  beating  of  her  h^rt^  The  cSd 
could  not  quite  satisfy  herself  whether  she  had  heard  anything 
or  no.  But,  at  all  events,  her  curiosity  was  stronger  thanever 
goW  c?rd.'""  "^'^^  '"  ""''''  ^"  «y-  '«»  u^TthfkVo;  of 

knot^''  T^lv^'^A  ^^^^  V^  ingenious  person  who  tied  this 
knot,    said  Pandora  to  herself.   "  But  I  think  I  could  untie 

of  tr^ord.!' "•  '  '"  "^°'^^''  ^*  ^^^^''  ^°  fi"^  the°;wo"end: 
So  she  took  the  golden  knot  in  her  fingers,  and  pried  into 
Its  mtncacies  as  sharply  as  she  could.  Almost  wftSout  in- 
tending It.  or  quite  knowing  what  she  was  about  she  was  soon 
busjy  engaged  in  attempting  to  undo  it.  MeauwMe  the 
bright  sunshine  came  through'the  open  wLowTJdS'liLe 
wise  the  merry  voices  of  the  children,  playing  at  TdistaB^e 
and  perhaps,  the  voice  of  Epimetheus  among  them  Pandora 
stopped  to  listen.  What  a  beautiful  day  it  4s !  Would  ?tnS 
be.  wiser,  if  she  were  to  let  the  trouble^slTkLV^^rc^^e  ^^ 

Xi^:^::.tt^.'-^'  ^-  -  -^  ^^^  ^^ 
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All  this  time,  however,  her  fingers  were  half  unconsciously 
busy  with  the  knot;  and  happening  to  glance  at  the  flower- 
wreathed  face  on  the  lid  of  the  enchanted  box,  she  seemed 
to  perceive  it  slyly  grinning  at  her. 

"That  face  looks  very  mischievous,"  thought  Pandora. 
"  I  wonder  whether  it  smiles  because  I  am  doing  wrong!  I 
have  the  greatest  mind  in  the  world  to  run  away !  " 

But,  just  then,  by  the  merest  accident,  she  gave  the  knot 
a  kind  of  a  twist,  which  produced  a  wonderful  result.  The 
gold  cord  untwined  itself,  as  if  by  magic,  and  left  the  box 
without  a  fastening. 

"  This  is  the  strangest  thing  I  ever  knew!  "  said  Pandora. 
"  What  will  Epimetheus  say?  And  how  can  I  possibly  tie  it 
up  again?" 

She  made  one  or  two  attempts  to  restore  the  knot,  but 
soon  found  it  quite  beyond  her  skill.  It  had  disentangled 
itself  so  suddei^y  that  she  could  not  in  the  least  remember 
how  the  strings  had  been  doubled  into  one  another;  and  when 
she  tried  to  recollect  the  shape  and  appearance  of  the  knot,  it 
seemed  to  have  gone  entirely  out  of  her  mind.  Nothing  was 
to  be  done,  therefore,  but  to  let  the  box  remain  as  it  was, 
until  Epimetheus  should  come  in. 

"  But,"  said  Pandora,  "  when  he  finds  the  knot  untied,  he 
will  know  that  I  have  done  it.  How  shall  I  make  him  believe 
that  I  have  not  looked  into  the  box  ?  " 

And  then  the  thought  came  into  her  naughty  little  heart, 
that,  since  she  would  be  suspected  of  having  looked  into  the 
box,  she  might  just  as  well  do  so  at  once.  0,  very  naughty  and 
very  foolish  Pandora !  You  should  have  thought  only  of  doing 
what  was  right,  and  of  leaving  undone  what  was  wrong,  and 
not  of  what  your  playfellow  Epimetheus  would  have  said  or 
believed.  And  so  perhaps  she  might,  if  the  enchanted  face  on 
the  lid  of  the  box  had  not  looked  so  bewitchingly  persuasive  at 
her,  and  if  she  had  not  seemed  to  hear,  more  distinctly  than 
before,  the  murmur  of  small  voices  within.  She  could  not  tell 
whether  it  was  fancy  or  no ;  but  there  was  quite  a  little  tumult 
of  whispers  in  her  ear — or  else  it  was  her  curiosity  that  whis- 
pered, "  Let  us  out,  dear  Pandora — pray  let  us  out !  We  will 
be  such  nice  pretty  playfellows  for  you !   Only  let  us  out !  " 

•'  \yhat  can  it  be  ?  "  thought  Pandora.  "  Is  there  something 
alive  in  the  box  ?  Well ! — ^yes ! — I  am  resolved  to  take  just  one 
peep!  Only  one  peep;  and  then  the  lid  shall  be  shut  down  as 
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Stie^lTe^  "  '  '^""'  °^"°*  P°^*^^^  be  any  harm  in  just  one 
Thk  i*"  T?T  •°''  "'*°  '^  *^**  Epimetheus  was  doing. 

dwell  with  him  that  he  had  attempted  to  enjoy  any  pleasure 
m  which  she  did  not  partak :  But  nothing  went  rkht  nor 
was  he  nearly  so  happy  as  on  other  days.  He  could  not  find  I 

hXS^P'  °h  ?  T  ^«  1"  EP^etheis  had  a  fault,  it  w2  a 
little  too  much  fondness  for  figs);  or,  if  ripe  at  all,  they  were 
over-ripe,  and  so  sweet  as  to  be  cloying.  There  wa^  no S 
in  his  heart,  such  as  usually  made  his  voice  gush  ou?  of  ite 
own  accord,  and  swell  the  merriment  of  his  companions  In 
short,  he  grew  so  uneasy  and  discontented,  that  the  other 
thJ^^fr^M^VK  "°^!r?gT.  ^^*  *^  t^«  "^a"«r  with  Epime- 
hpni.K  "!k''  i-i  I'  ^'"'^^  ^°^  ^hat  ailed  him"  any 
better  than  they  did.  For  you  must  recollect  that,  at  the  tine 

r.'hS"?  Tt'""^  °M'  ^^^  everybody's  nature  and  consSSt 
habit  to  be  happy.  The  world  had  not  yet  learned  to  be  other- 

sent'tn  .n-"  n.^^'  'T^ ''  ^^  ^^^^  ^''''  ^^^dren  were  fim 
sTk  orrS-som"^^"  °"  ^'^  '""^^^"^  ''^'  ^^  --  »>- 
«fnt*f^^T?,:  discovering  that,  somehow  or  other,  he  put  a 
P«n^H  °  l^'  P^*^'  Epimetheus  judged  it  best  to  go  back  to 
Pandora,  who  was  m  a  humour  better  suited  to  his  own.  But^ 

Ta^I^^X  ^T^  ^"^  P^f ^"'"^'  ^«  g^*^«^^d  some  flowers 
S^il  TV,  r  '"^°  *  '^'***^'  ^^'^^  ^«  ^e^'^t  to  put  upon  her 
n^a.  w        ^"^^^  7^'^  ""^'y  lovely-roses  and  lUiW^,  and 

of  fm^^iTn^  ^T"^  ^^?^*  "^*"y  ™°^^'  ^h'ch  left  a  traU 
of  fragrance  behmd,  as  Epimetheus  carried  them  along:  and 
the  wreath  was  put  together  with  as  much  skill  as  could 
reasonably  be  expected  of  a  boy.  The  fingers  of  little  girls  2 
JjLten^r"''  is  r.'  ^''  *^^  fi"'^^  *°  twine  lowe  ! 
tleTcan  now.    ^'  ''  ""  '^^''  ^^^^  '**^"^  ^^«"  *^" 

eat^erinf  ,Whf  1""?"*'°"  *^^^  ^  ^'■'^*  ^'^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^d  been 
gathering  in  the  sky  for  some  time  past,  although  it  had  not 

cott^e'Xf  th-^'  r^  ?"''  just  as  Epimetheu!  reached  ?h 
5hn?fn    T'  ^'^'^^^Jo^d  began  to  mtercept  the  sunshine,  and 
thus  to  make  a  sudden  and  sad  obscurity. 

P^^^T'i'/^^^l  ^°''  ^^  ^'^^^^^ "  P^'^^^^'  to  steal  behind 

s^e  sCl^h.  "^  '^'  ri?'^  °^  ^°*^"  °^«^  ^''  h^d  before 
she  should  be  aware  of  his  approach.   But,  as  it  happened, 
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there  was  no  need  of  his  treading  so  very  lightly.  He  might 
have  trod  as  heavily  as  he  pleased— as  heavily  as  a  grown 
man— as  heavily,  I  was  going  to  say,  as  an  elephant— without 
much  probability  of  Pandora's  hearing  his  footsteps.  She  was 
too  intent  upon  her  purpose.  At  the  moment  of  his  entering 
the  cottage,  the  naughty  child  had  put  her  hand  to  the  lid,  and 
was  on  the  point  of  opening  the  mysterious  box.  Epimetheus 
beheld  her.  If  he  had  cried  out,  Pandora  would  probably  have 
withdrawn  her  hand,  and  the  fatal  mystery  of  the  box  might 
never  have  been  known. 

But  Epimetheus  himself,  although  he  said  very  little  about 
it,  had  his  own  share  of  curiosity  to  know  what  was  inside. 
Perceiving  that  Pandora  was  resolved  to  find  out  the  secret, 
he  determined  that  his  playfellow  should  not  be  the  only  wise 
person  in  the  cottage.  And  if  there  were  anything  pretty  or 
valuable  in  the  box,  he  meant  to  take  half  of  it  to  himself. 
Thus,  after  all  his  sage  speeches  to  Pandora  about  restraining 
her  curiosity,  Epimetheus  turned  out  to  be  quite  as  foolish, 
and  nearly  as  much  in  fault,  as  she.  So,  whenever  we  blame 
Pandora  for  what  happened,  we  must  not  forget  to  shake  our 
heads  at  Epimetheus  likewise. 

As  Pandora  raised  the  lid,  the  cottage  grew  very  dark  and 
dismal ;  for  the  black  cloud  had  now  swept  quite  over  the  sun, 
and  seemed  to  have  buried  it  alive.  There  had,  for  a  little 
while  past,  been  a  low  growling  and  muttering,  which  all  at 
once  broke  into  a  heavy  peal  of  thunder.  But  Pandora,  heed- 
ing nothing  of  all  this,  lifted  the  lid  nearly  upright,  and  looked 
inside.  It  seemed  as  if  a  sudden  swarm  of  winged  creatures 
brushed  past  her,  taking  flight  out  of  the  box,  while,  at  the 
same  instant,  she  heard  the  voice  of  Epimetheus,  with  a 
lamentable  tone,  as  if  he  were  in  pain. 

"  Oh,  I  am  stung!  "  cried  he.  "  I  am  stung!  Naughty 
Pandora!  why  have  you  opened  this  wicked  box?  " 

Pandora  let  fall  the  lid,  and  starting  up,  looked  about  her,  to 
see  what  had  befallen  Epimetheus.  The  thunder-cloud  had  so 
darkened  the  room  that  she  could  not  very  clearly  discern 
what  was  in  it.  But  she  heard  a  disagreeable  buzzing,  as  if  a 
great  many  huge  flies,  or  gigantic  mosquitoes,  or  those  insects 
which  we  call  dor-bugs,  and  pinching-dogs,  were  darting 
about.  And,  as  her  eyes  grew  more  accustomed  to  the  imper- 
fect light,  she  saw  a  crowd  of  ugly  little  shapes,  with  bats' 
wmgs,  looking  abominably  spiteful,  and  armed,  with  terribly 
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&iS^  M*""  ^?-  ^'  "^  **"«  °^  **»«»«  th*t  had  stung 
Epimetheus.  Nor  was  it  a  great  whUe  before  Pandora  herself 
b«an  to  scream,  in  no  less  pain  and  affright  than  her  play- 
fdlow,  and  making  a  vast  deal  more  hubbub  about  it.  An 
odius  htUe  monster  had  settled  on  her  forehead,  and  would 

^Z^a"!^  ul  ^""'^  "°*  ^°^  ^"'P'y' "  Epimetheus  had  not 
run  and  brushed  it  away. 

Now  if  you  wish  to  know  what  these  ugly  things  might  be 
which  had  made  their  escape  out  of  the  box,  I  mist  tdl  you 
that  th^  were  the  whole  family  of  earthly  Troubles.   There 
were  evil  Passions ;  there  were  a  great  many  species  of  Cares  • 
there  were  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  Sorrows;  there  were 
Diseases,  m  a  vast  number  of  miserable  and  painful  shapes; 
there  were  more  kmds  of  Naughtiness  than  it  would  be  of  any 
use  to  talk  about.  In  short,  everything  that  has  since  afflicted 
the  souls  and  bodies  of  mankind  had  been  shut  up  in  the  mys- 
terious box,  and  given  to  Epimetheus  and  Pandora  to  be  kept 
safely,  m  order  that  the  happy  children  of  the  world  might 
never  be  molested  by  them.  Had  they  been  faithful  to  their 
trust,  all  would  have  gone  well.  No  grown  person  would  ever 
have  been  sad,  nor  any  child  have  had  cause  to  shed  a  single 
tear,  from  that  hour  until  this  moment. 

But— and  you  may  see  by  this  how  a  wrong  act  of  any  one 
TJ^I ")  a  <^an?>ty  to  the  whole  world-by  Pandora's  lifting 
the  lid  of  that  miserable  box,and  by  the  fault  of  Epimetheu?, 
too,m  not  preventing  her, these  Troubles  have  obtamed  a  ioot- 

in  i  h!,^°^i?''  ^^ ''°-  ""^^  '*?"  ^^^  "^«^y  to  be  driven  away 
in  a  nurry  For  it  was  impossible,  as  you  wUl  easUy  guess,  that 

htlrntt^'^'^'n  '^r^^  ^''P  '^'  "«^y  ^^"™  in  their  o.^ 
uS  fn  fl-^^*  O"  the  contrary,  the  first  thing  that  they  did 
was  to  flmg  open  the  doors  and  windows  in  hope  of  getting 
nd  of  them ;  and,  sure  enough,  away  flew  the  winged  Troubles 
all  abroad,  and  so  pestered  and  tormented  the  small  people 
everywhere  about,  that  none  of  them  so  much  as  smSS  fo; 
many  days  afterwards.  And,  what  was  very  singular,  all  the 

S,>h!!J.*?1,  ,f^y  ^^T"""^  °"  ^"^^^  n°t  °ne  o*  ^Wch  had 
hitherto  faded,  now  began  to  droop  and  shed  their  leaves, 
after  a  day  or  two.  The  children,  moreover,  who  Sfore 
seemed  immortal  m  their  childhood,  now  grew  older,  day  by 
wn^.?t  "^A  K  °"  '°,^*  ^T^  *"^  ™»idens,  and  men  and 
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Meanwhile,  the  naughty  Pandora,  and  hardly  less  naughty 
Epimetheus,  remained  in  their  cottage.  Both  of  them  had 
been  grievously  stung,  and  were  in  a  good  deal  of  pain,  which 
seemed  the  more  intolerable  to  them,  because  it  was  the  very 
first  pain  that  had  ever  been  felt  since  the  world  began.  Of 
course  they  were  entirely  unaccustomed  to  it,  and  could  have 
no  idea  what  it  meant.  Besides  all  this,  they  were  in  exceed- 
ingly bad  humour,  both  with  themselves  and  with  one  another. 
In  order  to  indulge  it  to  the  utmost,  Epimetheus  sat  down 
sullenly  in  a  comer  with  his  back  towards  Pandora;  while 
Pandora  flung  herself  upon  the  floor  and  rested  her  head  on 
the  fatal  and  abominable  box.  She  was  crying  bitterly,  and 
sobbing  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  gentle  little  tap  on  the  inside  of 
the  Ud. 

"  What  can  that  be  ?  "  cried  Pandora,  lifting  her  head. 

But  either  Epimetheus  had  not  heard  the  tap,  or  was  too 
much  out  of  humour  to  notice  it.  At  any  rate,  he  made  no 
answer. 

"  You  are  very  unkind,"  said  Pandora,  sobbing  anew, "  not 
to  speak  to  me ! " 

Again  the  tap !  It  sounded  like  the  tiny  knuckles  of  a  fairy's 
hand,  knocking  lightly  and  playfully  on  the  inside  of  the  box. 

"  Who  are  you  ?  "  asked  Pandora,  with  a  little  of  her  former 
curiosity.  "  Who  are  you,  inside  of  this  naughty  box?  " 

A  sweet  little  voice  spoke  from  within — 

"  Only  lift  the  lid,  and  you  shall  see." 

"  No,  no,"  answered  Pandora,  again  beginning  to  sob,  "  I 
have  had  enough  of  lifting  the  lid !  You  are  inside  of  the  box, 
naughty  creature,  and  there  you  shall  stay !  There  are  plenty 
of  your  ugly  brothers  and  sisters  already  flying  about  the 
world.  You  need  never  think  that  I  shall  be  so  foolish  as  to 
let  you  out !  " 

She  looked  towards  Epimetheus,  as  she  spoke,  perhaps 
expecting  that  he  would  commend  her  for  her  wisdom.  But 
the  sullen  boy  only  muttered  that  she  was  wise  a  little  too  late. 

"  Ah,"  said  the  sweet  little  voice  again,  "  you  had  much 
better  let  me  out.  I  am  not  like  those  naughty  creatures  that 
have  stings  in  their  tails.  They  are  no  brothers  and  sisters  of 
mine,  as  you  would  see  at  once,  if  you  were  only  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  me.  Come,  come,  my  pretty  Pandora!  I  am  sure 
you  will  let  me  out ! " 
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And,  indeed,  there  was  a  kind  of  cheerful  ^.itchery  in  the 
tone,  that  made  it  ahnost  impossible  to  refuse  anything  which 
this  httle  voice  asked.  Pandora's  heart  had  insensibly  grown 
lighter,  at  every  word  that  came  from  within  the  box.  Epime- 
theus,  too,  though  still  in  the  comer,  had  turned  half  round 
and  seemed  to  be  in  rather  better  spirits  than  before.  ' 

"  My  dear  Epimetheus,"  cried  Pandora,  "  have  ycu  heard 
thislittle  voice?  " 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure  I  have,"  answered  he,  but  in  no  very  good 
humour  as  yet.  "  And  what  of  it?  " 

"  Shall  I  lift  the  lid  again  ?  "  asked  Pandora. 

"  Just  as  you  please,"  said  Epimetheus.  "  You  have  done 
so  much  mischief  already,  that  perhaps  you  may  as  well  do  a 
httle  more.  One  other  Trouble,  in  such  a  swarm  as  you  have 
set  adrift  about  the  world,  can  make  no  very  great  difference  " 

"You  might  speak  a  little  more  kindly!"  murmured 
Pandora,  wipmg  her  eyes. 

"  Ah,  naughty  boy!  "  cried  the  little  voice  within  the  box, 
in  an  arch  and  laughing  tone.  "  He  knows  he  is  longing  to  see 
me.  Come,  my  dear  Pandora,  lift  up  the  lid.  I  am  in  a  great 
hurry  to  comfort  you.  Only  let  me  have  some  fresh  air,  and 
you  shall  soon  see  that  matters  are  not  quite  so  dismal  as  you 
thmk  them !  "  ' 

"  Epimetheus,"  exclaimed  Pandora,  "  come  what  may  I 
am  resolved  to  open  the  box !  " 

"  And,  as  the  lid  seems  very  heavy,"  cried  Epimetheus 
running  across  the  room, "  I  will  help  you !  " 

So,  with  one  consent,  the  two  children  again  lifted  the  lid. 
Out  flew  a  sunny  and  smiling  little  personage,  and  hovered 
about  the  room,  throwing  a  light  wherever  she  went.  Have 
you  never  made  the  sunshine  dance  into  dark  comers  by 
reflecting  it  Irom  a  bit  of  (-oking-glass?  Well,  so  looked  the 
winged  cheerfulness  of  this  fairy-like  stranger  amid  the  gloom 
of  the  cottage.  She  flew  to  Epimetheus,  and  Ip'd  the  least 
touch  of  her  finger  on  the  inflamed  spot  where  ^  a  Trouble 
had  stung  him,  and  immediately  the  anguish  of  iv  was  gone 
Then  -he  kissed  Pandora  on  the  forehead,  and  her  hurt  was 
cured  likewise. 

After  performing  these  good  offices,  the  bright  stranger 
fluttered  sportively  over  the  children's  heads,  and  looked  so 
sweetly  at  them  that  they  both  began  to  think  it  not  so  very 
much  amiss  to  have  opened  the  box,  since,  otherwise,  their 
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cheery  guest  must  have  been  kept  a  prisoner  among  those 
naughty  imps  with  stings  in  their  tails. 

"  Pray,  who  are  you,  beautiful  creature  ? "  inquired 
Pandora. 

"  I  am  to  be  called  Hope !  "  answered  the  sunshiny  figure. 
"  And  because  I  am  such  a  cheery  little  body,  I  was  packed 
into  the  box,  to  make  amends  to  the  human  race  for  that 
swarm  of  ugly  Troubles,  which  was  destined  to  be  let  loose 
among  them.  Never  fear!  we  shall  do  pretty  well  in  spite  of 
them  all." 

"  Your  wings  are  coloured  like  the  rainbow ! "  exclaimed 
Pandora.  "  How  very  beautiful ! " 

"  Yes,  they  are  like  the  rainbow,"  said  Hope, "  because,  glad 
as  my  nature  is,  I  am  partly  made  of  tears  as  well  as  smiles." 

"  And  will  you  stay  with  us,"  asked  Epimetheus, "  for  ever 
and  ever?  " 

"  As  long  as  you  need  me,"  said  Hope,  with  her  pleasant 
smile,  "  and  that  will  be  as  long  as  you  live  in  the  world, — I 
promise  never  to  desert  you.  There  may  be  times  and  seasons, 
now  and  then,  when  you  will  think  that  I  have  utterly 
vanished.  But  again,  and  again,  and  again,  when  perhaps  you 
least  dream  of  it,  you  shall  see  the  glimmer  of  my  wings  on  the 
ceiling  of  your  cottage.  Yes,  my  dear  children,  and  I  know 
something  very  good  and  beautiful  that  is  to  be  given  you, 
hereafter ! " 

"  Oh,  tell  us,"  they  exclaimed;  "  tell  us  what  it  is ! " 

"  Do  not  ask  me,"  replied  Hope,  putting  her  finger  on  her 
rosy  mouth.  "  But  do  not  despair,  even  if  it  should  never 
happen  while  you  live  on  this  earth.  Trust  in  my  promise,  for 
it  is  true." 

"  We  do  trust  you !  "  cried  Epimetheus  and  Pandora,  both 
ill  one  breath. 

And  so  they  did ;  and  not  only  they,  but  so  has  everybody 
trusted  Hope,  that  has  since  been  alive.  And,  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  I  cannot  help  being  glad  (though,  to  be  sure,  it  was  an 
uncommonly  naughty  thing  for  her  to  do) — but  I  cannot  help 
being  glad  that  our  foolish  Pandora  peeped  into  the  box.  No 
doubt — no  doubt — the  Troubles  are  still  flying  about  the 
world,  and  have  increased  in  multitude,  rather  than  lessened, 
and  are  a  very  ugly  set  of  imps,  and  carry  most  venomous 
stings  in  their  tails.  I  have  felt  them  already,  and  expect  to 
feel  them  more  as  I  grow  older.    But  then  that  lovely  and 
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lightsome  little  figure  of  Hope !  What  in  the  world  could  we  do 
without  her?  Hope  spiritualises  the  earth;  Hope  makes  it 
always  new;  and,  even  in  the  earth's  best  and  brightest 
aspect,  Hope  shows  it  to  be  only  the  shadow  of  an  infinite 
buss  hereafter! 


TANGLEWOOD  PLAYROOM 

AFTER   THE  STORY 

"Primrose,"  asked  Eustace,  pinching  her  ear,  "how 
do  you  like  my  litUe  Pandora  ?  Don't  you  think  her  the  exact 
picture  of  yourself?  But  you  would  not  have  hesitated  half 
so  long  about  opening  the  box." 

"  Then  I  should  have  been  well  punished  for  my  naughti- 
ness, retorted  Primrose,  smartly;  "  for  the  first  thing  to  pop 
out,  after  the  lid  was  lifted,  would  have  been  Mr.  Eustace 
Bright,  m  the  shape  of  a  Trouble." 

"  Cousin  Eustace,"  said  Sweet  Fern,  "  did  the  box  hold  aU 
the  trouble  that  has  ever  come  into  the  world  ?  " 

"  Every  mite  of  it !  "  answered  Eustace.  "  This  very  snow- 
stonn,  which  has  spoiled  my  skating,  was  packed  up  there." 
^^  And  how  big  was  the  box?  "  asked  Sweet  Fern. 
Why,  perhaps  three  feet  long,"  said  Eustace,  "  two  feet 
wide,  and  two  feet  and  a  half  high." 

"  Ah,"  said  the  child,  "  you  are  making  fun  of  me.  Cousin 
tustace !  I  know  there  is  not  trouble  enough  in  the  worid  to 
fill  such  a  great  box  as  that.  As  for  the  snow-storm,  it  is  no 
trouble  at  all,  but  a  pleasure;  so  it  could  not  have  been  in  the 
box. 

"Hear  the  child!  "  cried  Primrose,  with  an  air  of  supe- 
riority. "  How  little  he  knows  about  the  troubles  of  this 
world !  Poor  fellow !  He  will  be  wiser  when  he  has  seen  as 
much  of  life  as  I  have." 

So  sa3ring,  she  began  to  skip  the  rope. 

Meantime,  the  day  was  drawing  towards  its  close.  Out  of 
doors  the  scene  certainlylooked  dreary.  Therewas  a  gray  drift 
far  and  wide,  through  the  gathering  twilight ;  the  earth  was  as' 
pathless  as  the  air;  and  the  bank  of  snow  over  the  steps  of  the 
porch  proved  that  nobody  had  entered  or  gone  out  for  a  good 
many  hours  past.  Had  there  beenonlyone  child  at  the  window 
of  Tanglewood,  gazing  at  this  wintry  prospect,  it  would 
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perhaps  have  made  him  sad.  But  half  a  dozen  children  to- 
gether, though  they  cannot  quite  turn  the  world  into  a  para- 
dise, may  defy  old  Winter  and  all  his  storms  to  put  them  out 
of  ^irits.  Eustace  Bright,  moreover,  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  invented  several  new  kinds  of  play,  which  kept  them 
all  in  a  roar  of  merriment  till  bed-time,  and  served  for  the  next 
stormy  day  besides. 


THE  THREE  GOLDEN  APPLES 

TANGLEWOOD  FIRESIDE 

INTRODUCTORY   TO   "  THE  THREE  GOLDEN   APPLES " 

The  snow-storm  lasted  another  day;  but  what  became  of  it 
afterwards,  I  cannot  possibly  imagine.  At  any  rate,  it  entirely 
cleared  away  during  the  night;  and  when  the  sun  arose  the 
next  morning,  it  shone  brightly  down  on  as  bleak  a  track  of 
hill-country,  here  in  Berkshire,  as  could  be  seen  an)nvhere  in 
the  world.  The  frost-work  had  so  covered  the  window-panes 
that  it  was  hardly  possible  to  get  a  glimpse  at  the  scenery  out- 
side. But,  while  waiting  for  breakfast,  the  small  populace 
of  Tanglewood  had  scratched  peep-holes  with  their  finger- 
nails, and  saw  with  vast  delight  that— unless  it  were  one  or 
two  bare  patches  on  a  precipitous  hill-side,  or  the  gray  eflFect 
of  the  snow,  intermingled  with  the  black  pine  forest— all 
nature  was  as  white  as  a  sheet.  How  exceedingly  pleasant ! 
And,  to  make  it  all  the  better,  it  was  cold  enough  to  nip  one's 
nose  short  off!  If  people  have  but  life  enough  in  them  to  bear 
it,  there  is  nothing  that  so  raises  the  spirits,  and  makes  the 
blood  ripple  and  dance  so  nimbly,  like  a  brook  down  the  slope 
of  a  hill,  as  a  bright,  hard  frost. 

No  sooner  was  breakfast  over,  than  the  whole  party,  well 
muffled  in  furs  and  woollens,  floundered  forth  into  the  midst 
of  the  snow.  Well,  what  a  day  of  frosty  sport  was  this !  They 
slid  down  hill  into  the  valley,  a  hundred  times,  nobody  knows 
how  far;  and,  to  make  it  all  the  merrier,  upsetting  their 
sledges  and  tumbling  heels  over  head,  quite  as  often  as  they 
came  safely  to  the  bottom.  And,  once,  Eustace  Bright  took 
Periwinkle,  Sweet  Fern,  and  Squash-Blossom,  on  the  sledge 
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With  him,  by  way  of  insuring  a  safe  passage;  and  down  they 
went,  full  speed.  But,  behofd,  half-way  down,  the  sledge  hit 
against  a  hidden  stump,  and  flung  all  four  of  its  passoigers 
into  a  heap;  and,  on  gathering  themselves  up,  there  was  no 
UtUe  Squash-Blossom  to  be  fcunl;  Whv,  what  could  have 
become  of  the  child?  And  while  they  were  wondering  and 
stanng  about,  up  started  Squash- Blossom  out  of  a  snow-knk 
with  the  reddest  face  you  ever  saw,  and  looking  as  if  a  large 
scarlet  flower  had  suddenly  sprouted  up  in  mid- winter.  Then 
there  was  a  great  laugh.  I 

When  they  had  grown  tired  of  sliding  down  hill,  Eustace 
set  the  children  to  digging  a  cave  in  the  biggest  snow-drift 
that  they  could  find.  Unluckily,  just  as  it  was  completed,  and 
the  party  had  squeezed  themselves  into  the  hollow,  down 

*^f"™®.*lifJ°°^  "P°"  *^*^*'"  ^^^^^'  *"d  ^""ed  every  soul  of  them 
alive  1  The  next  moment,  up  popped  all  their  little  heads  out 
of  the  rums,  and  the  tall  student's  head  in  the  midst  of  them 
looking  hoary  and  venerable  with  the  snow-dtiSt  that  had  eot 
amongst  his  brown  curls.  And  then,  to  punish  Cousin  Eustace 
for  advising  them  to  dig  such  a  tumble-down  cavern,  the 
children  attacked  him  in  a  body,  and  so  bc-pelted  him  with 
snowballs  that  he  was  fain  to  take  to  his  heels. 

So  he  ran  away,  and  went  into  the  woods,  and  thence  to  the 
margm  of  Shadow  Brook,  where  he  could  hear  the  streamlet 
grumbling  along,  under  great  overhanging  banks  of  snow  and 
ice,  which  would  scarcely  let  it  see  the  light  of  day.  There 
were  adamantine  icicles  glittering  around  all  its  little  cascades. 
Thence  he  strolled  to  the  shore  of  the  lake,  and  beheld  a  white 
untrodden  plam  before  him,  stretching  from  his  own  feet  to 
the  foot  of  Monument  Mountain.  And,  it  being  now  almost 
sunset  Eustace  thought  that  he  had  never  beheld  anythine 
so  fresh  and  b^utiful  as  the  scene.  He  was  glad  the  chfldren 
were  not  with  him;  for  their  lively  spirits  and  tumble-about 
activity  would  quite  have  chased  away  his  higher  and  graver 
mood  so  that  he  would  merely  have  been  merry  (as  he  had 
already  been,  the  whole  day  long),and  would  not  have  known 

«iu     "^^^      *^^  *'"*®'"  ^""5^^  2"^ong  the  hais. 

When  the  sun  was  fairly  down,  our  friend  Eustace  went 
home  to  eat  his  supper.  After  the  meal  was  over,  he  betook 
himself  to  the  study,  with  a  purpose,  I  rather  imagine,  to 
wnte  an  ode,  or  two  or  three  sonnets,  or  verses  of  some  kind  or 
other,  m  praise  of  the  purple  and  golden  clouds  which  he  had 
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seen  around  the  setting  sun.  But,  be;  ore  he  had  hammered 
out  the  very  first  rhyme,  the  door  opened,  and  Primrose  and 
Periwinkle  made  their  appearance. 

"  Go  away,  children !  I  can't  be  troubled  with  you  now?  " 
cried  the  student,  looking  over  his  shoulder,  with  the  pen 
between  his  fingers.  "  What  in  the  world  do  you  want  here? 
I  thought  you  were  all  in  bed !  " 

"  Hear  him,  Periwinkle,  trying  to  tiilk  like  a  grown  man!  " 
said  Primrose.  "  And  he  seems  to  forj;et  that  I  am  now 
thirteen  years  old,  and  may  sit  up  almost  as  late  .  ?i  I  please. 
But,  Cousin  Eustace,  you  must  put  off  your  airs,  and  come 
with  us  to  the  drawing-room.  The  children  have  talked  so 
much  about  your  stories,  that  my  father  wishes  to  hear  one 
of  them,  in  order  to  judge  whether  thev  are  lik.  /  to  do 
any  mischief." 

"Poh,  poh.  Primrose!"  exclaimrd  tlv  student,  rather 
vexed.  *'  I  don't  Wieve  I  can  tell  one  of  mv  s*ories  in  the 
presence  of  grown  people.  Besides,  \r,  :r  father  is  a  classical 
scholar;  not  that  I  am  much  afraid  of  his  scholarship  either, 
^or  I  doubt  not  it  is  as  rusty  as  an  old  case-knife  by  this 
tim^  But  then  he  will  be  sure  to  quarrel  with  the  admirable 
nonsense  that  I  put  into  these  stories,  out  of  my  own  head, 
and  which  makes  the  great  chann  of  the  matter  for  children 
like  vourself.  No  man  of  fifty,  who  has  read  the  classical 
myths  in  his  youth,  can  possibly  understand  my  merit  as  a 
reinventor  and  improver  of  them.' 

"  All  this  may  be  very  true,"  said  Primrose,  "  but  come 
you  must !  My  fathei  will  not  open  his  book,  nor  will  mamma 
open  the  piano,  till  you  have  given  us  some  of  your  nonsense, 
as  you  very  correctly  call  it.  So  be  a  good  boy,  and  come 
along." 

Whatever  he  might  pretend,  the  student  was  rather  glad 
than  otherwise,  on  -second  thoughts,  to  catch  at  the  oppor- 
tunity of  proving  to  Mr.  Pringle  what  an  excellent  faculty 
he  had  n  modernising  the  myths  of  ancient  times.  Until 
twenty  year  of  age,  a  young  man  mav,  indeed,  be  rather 
bashful  about  showing  his  poetry  and  hi:  dtosc;  but,  for  all 
that,  he  is  pretty  apt  to  think  that  these  very  productions 
would  place  him  at  the  tip-top  of  literature,  if  once  they 
could  be  known.  Accordingly,  without  much  more  resistance, 
Eustace  suffered  Primrose  and  Periwinkle  to  drag  him  into 
the  drawing-room. 
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J^aT^  !  '^^'  Iwndsome  apartment,  with  a  semi-circular 
wmdow  at  one  end  m  the  recess  of  which  stood  a  marWe 
copy  of  Greenough's  "Angel  and  Child."  On  one  s^e  o1 
the  fireplace  there  were  many  shelves  of  books,  gravely  but 
^H  1*^"??;  The  white  light  of  the  astral  Um^and  Se 
red  glow  of  the  bright  coal-fire,  made  the  room  briUiant  and 
cheerful;  and  before  the  fire,  in  a  deep  ann-chair,  »t  Mr 
Prrngle,  looking  just  fit  to  be  seated  in  such  a  chai^,  and  in 

^th  V?lu  ^'  ^*'  *i*"  *"^,^"^^«  » »^«d«""«  gentleman! 
with  a  bald  brow;  and  was  always  co  m'cely  dressed  that 

even  Eustace  Bright  never  liked  toVnter  his  pres^ce  withSS 
at  least  pausing  at  the  threshold  to  settle  his  shirt-collar. 
But  now  as  Primrose  had  hold  of  one  of  his  hands,  and 
Penwmkle  of  the  other,  he  was  forced  to  make  his  appearance 
with  a  rough-and-tumble  sort  of  look,  as  if  he  hSd  ^n 
rolling  all  day  m  a  snow-bank.   And  so  he  had. 

Mr.  Pnngle  turned  toward^,  the  student,  benignly  enough, 
but  ma  way  that  made  him  feel  direct  y  how  uncomS 
and  unbrushed  he  was,  and  how  uncombed  and  unbm  hS^ 
likewise,  were  his  mind  and  thoughts  uuuru  nea, 

vo!!  ^r!^""^'  ^^  **'•  ^^^^^'  ^'*^  "  s"»"e'  "  I  find  that 
of  T^^crif  ^''"l?  *  f  ^*  sensation  among  the  little  pubUc 
of  Tanglewood,  by  the  exercise  of  your  ^fts  of  narStive 

lTTX^'':\r  *^t  ""I?  folios  chcise  to^^ail  her,  a?d  the 

2nr,vf  .K  ^^'''■""i^^  ^^^  ^°  •^"d  '"  the  P««e  of  your 
stones,  that  Mrs.  Pnngle  and  myself  are  really  curiorto 
hear  a  specimen.  It  would  be  so  much  the  mo?e  gratifyii^ 
th^Thf '  *'. ')'  '-^r  *?P^"  ^°  ^  ^'^  attempt  to  reffi 
fanrl  1'h  ?   f^""'"^!  T^^'^y  '""'^  '^'  ^d'°™  of  modem 

iSnt«  t't^-  ^'  ^'^''  '°  ^  J"^g«  ^'^^  a  few  of  the 
incidents  which  have  come  to  me  at  second  hand  " 

You  are  not  exactly  the  auditor  that  I  should  have 

^osen^su-,"  observed  the  student,  "for  fantasies  of  this 

"Possibly  not,''  replied  Mr.  Pnngle.  "  I  suspect,  however, 

Jhere^or^!"        "^  ^  ^"^^  "P'  '°  '^'^'''  ^  ^W  me, 

.kI'^^P^'^^'  methinks,  should  have  some  little  share  in 
the    cntics    quahfications,"    munnured    Eustace    Bright 

Butl^'r^  ''''  "kT  ^'"  ^l^  P*^^«"^«'  I  ^i»  find  ftS 
But  be  kind  enough  to  remember  that  I  am  addressing  myself 
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to  the  imagination  and  sympathies  of  the  children,  not  to 
your  own." 

Accordingly,  the  student  snatched  hold  of  the  first  theme 
which  presented  itself.  It  was  suggested  by  a  plate  of  apples 
that  he  happened  to  spy  on  the  mantel-piece. 


1 


THE  THREE  GOLDEN  APPLES 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  golden  apples  that  grew  in  the 
garden  of  the  Hesperides?  Ah,  those  were  such  apples  as 
would  bring  a  great  price  by  the  bushel,  if  any  of  them 
could  be  found  growing  in  the  orchards  of  now-a-days! 
But  there  is  not,  I  suppose,  a  graft  of  that  wonderful  fruit 
on  a  single  tree  in  the  wide  world.  Not  so  much  as  a  seed  of 
those  apples  exists  any  longer. 

And  even  in  the  old,  old,  half-forgottpn  times,  before  the 
garden  of  the  Hesperides  was  overrun  with  weeds,  a  great 
many  people  doubted  whether  there  could  be  real  trees  that 
bore  apples  of  solid  gold  upon  their  branches.  All  had  heard 
of  them,  but  nobody  remembered  to  huve  seen  any.  Children, 
nevertheless,  used  to  listen,  open-mouthed,  to  stories  of  the 
golden  apple-tree,  and  resolved  to  discover  it  when  they 
should  be  big  enough.  Adventi"X)us  young  men,  who  desired 
to  do  a  braver  thing  than  any  of  their  fellows,  set  out  in 
quest  of  this  fruit.  Many  of  them  returned  no  more;  none  of 
them  brought  back  the  apples.  No  wonder  that  they  found 
it  impossible  to  gather  them!  It  is  said  that  there  was  a 
dragon  beneath  the  tree,  with  a  hundred  terrible  heads,  fifty 
of  which  were  always  on  the  watch,  while  the  other  fifty  slept. 

In  my  opinion,  it  was  hardly  worth  running  so  much  risk 
for  the  sake  of  a  solid  golden  apple.  Had  the  apples  been 
sweet,  mellow,  and  juicy,  indeed,  that  would  be  another 
matter.  There  might  then  have  been  some  sense  in  trying 
to  get  at  them,  in  spite  of  the  hundred-headed  dragon. 

But,  as  1  have  already  told  you,  it  was  quite  a  common 
thing  with  young  persons,  when  tired  of  too  much  peace  and 
rest,  to  go  in  search  of  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides.  And 
once  the  adventure  was  undertaken  by  a  hero  who  had 
enjoyed  very  little  peace  or  rest  since  he  came  into  the 
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world.  At  the  time  of  which  I  am  going  to  speak,  he  was 
wandering  through  the  pleasant  land  of  Italy,  with  a  mighty 
club  in  his  hand,  and  a  bow  and  quiver  slung  across  his 
shoulders.  He  was  wrapt  in  the  skin  of  the  biggest  and 
fiercest  lion  that  ever  had  been  seen,  and  which  he  himself 
had  killed;  and  though,  on  the  whole,  he  was  kind  and 
generous  and  noble,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  the  lions 
fierceness  in  his  heart.  As  he  went  on  his  way,  he  continually 
inquired  whether  that  were  the  right  road  to  the  famous 
garden.  But  none  of  the  country-people  knew  anvthing 
about  the  matter,  and  many  looked  as  if  they  would  have 
laughed  at  the  question,  if  the  stranger  had  not  carried  so 
very  big  a  club. 

So  he  journeyed  on  and  on,  still  making  the  same  inquiry, 
until,  at  last,  he  came  to  the  brink  of  a  river,  where  some 
beautiful  young  women  sat  twining  wreaths  of  flowers. 

Can  you  tell  me,  pretty  maidens,"  asked  the  stranger, 
"whether  this  is  the  right  way  to  the  garden  of  the 
Hesperides?" 

The  young  women  had  been  having  a  fine  time  together, 
weaving  the  flowers  into  wreaths,  and  crowning  one  another's 
heads.  And  there  seemed  to  be  a  kind  of  magic  in  the  touch 
of  their  fingers,  that  made  the  flowers  more  fresh  and  dewy, 
and  of  brighter  hues,  and  sweeter  fragrance,  while  they  played 
with  them,  than  even  when  they  had  been  growing  on  their 
native  stems.  But,  on  hearing  the  stranger's  question,  they 
dropped  all  their  flowers  on  the  grass,  and  gazed  at  him  with 
astonishment. 

"  The  garden  of  the  Hesperides !  "  cried  one.  "  We  thought 
mortals  had  been  weary  of  seeking  it,  after  so  many  disap- 
pointments. And  pray,  adventurous  traveller,  what  do  vou 
want  there?  " 

"  A  certain  king,  who  is  my  cousin,"  replied  he,  "  has 
ordered  me  to  get  him  three  of  the  golden  apples." 

"  Most  of  the  young  men  who  go  in  quest  of  these  apples," 
observed  another  of  the  damsels,  "  desire  to  obtain  them  for 
themselves,  or  to  present  them  to  some  fair  maiden  whom 
they  love.  Do  you,  then,  love  this  king,  your  cousin,  so  very 
much?  " 

"  Perhaps  not,"  replied  the  stranger,  sighing.  "  He  has 
often  been  severe  and  cruel  to  me.  But  it  is  my  destiny  to 
obey  him." 
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do  you  know,"  asked  the  damsel  who  had  first 
that  a  terrible  dragon,  with  a  hundred  heads,  keeps 
watch  under  the  golden  apple-tree?  " 

"  I  know  it  wdU,"  answered  the  stranger,  calnily.  "  But, 
from  my  cradle  upwards,  it  has  been  my  business,  and  almost 
my  pastime,  to  deal  with  serpents  and  dragons." 

The  young  women  looked  at  his  massive  club,  and  at  the 
shaggy  lion's  skin  which  he  wore,  and  likewise  at  his  heroic 
limbs  aiid  figure;  and  they  whispered  to  each  other  that  the 
stranger  appeared  to  be  one  who  might  reasonably  expect  to 
perform  deeds  far  beyond  the  might  of  other  men.  But,  then, 
the  dragon  with  a  hundred  heads !  What  mortal,  even  if  he 
possessed  a  hundred  lives,  could  hope  to  escape  the  fangs 
of  such  a  monster?  So  kind-hearted  were  the  maidens,  that 
they  could  not  bear  to  see  this  brave  and  handsome  traveller 
attempt  what  was  so  very  dangerous,  and  devote  himself, 
most  probably,  to  become  a  meal  for  the  dragon's  hundred 
ravenous  mouths. 

"  Go  back,"  cried  they  all,  "  go  back  to  your  own  home! 
Your  mother,  beholding  you  safe  and  sound,  will  shed  tears 
of  joy;  and  what  can  she  do  more,  should  you  win  ever  so 
great  a  victory  ?  No  matter  for  the  golden  apples !  No  matter 
for  the  king,  your  cruel  cousin !  We  do  not  wish  the  dragon 
with  the  hundred  heads  to  eat  you  up!  " 

The  stranger  seemed  to  grow  impatient  at  these  remon- 
strances. He  carelessly  lifted  his  mighty  club,  and  let  it  fall 
upon  a  rock  that  lay  half  buried  in  the  earth,  near  by.  With 
the  force  of  that  idle  blow,  the  great  rock  was  shattered  all 
to  pieces.  It  cost  the  stranger  no  more  effort  to  achieve  this 
feat  of  a  giant's  strength  than  for  one  of  the  young  maidens 
to  touch  her  sister's  rosy  cheek  with  a  flower. 

"  Do  you  not  believe,"  said  he,  looking  at  the  damsels  with 
a  smile,  "  that  su'-h  a  blow  would  have  crushed  one  of  the 
dragon's  hundred  heads?  " 

Then  he  sat  down  on  the  grass,  and  told  them  the  story  of 
his  life,  or  as  much  of  it  as  he  could  remember,  from  the  day 
when  he  was  first  cradled  in  a  warrior's  brazen  shield.  While 
he  lay  there,  two  immense  serpents  came  gliding  over  the 
floor,  and  opened  their  hideous  jaws  to  devour  him;  and  he, 
a  baby  of  a  few  months  old,  had  gripped  one  of  the  fierce 
snakes  in  each  of  his  little  fists  and  strangled  them  to  death. 
When  he  was  but  a  stripling,  he  had  killed  a  huge  lion,  al- 
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most  as  big  as  the  one  whose  vast  and  shaggy  hide  he  now 
wore  upon  his  shoulders.  The  next  thing  that  he  had  done  was 
to  fight  a  battle  with  an  ugly  sort  of  monster,  called  a  hydia, 
which  had  no  less  than  nine  heads,  and  exceedingly  sharp 
teeth  m  every  one  of  them. 

"  But  the  dragon  of  the  Hesperides,  you  know,"  observed 
one  of  the  damsels,  "  has  a  hundred  heads!  " 

"  Nevertheless,"  replied  the  stranger, "  I  would  rather  fight 
two  such  dragons  than  a  single  hydra.  For,  as  fast  as  fcut 
off  a  head,  two  others  grew  in  its  place;  and,  besides,  there 
was  one  of  the  heads  that  could  not  possibly  be  kUled,  but 
kept  biting  as  fiercely  as  ever,  long  after  it  was  cut  off.  So  I 
was  forced  to  bury  it  under  a  stone,  where  it  is  doubtless 
alive  to  this  very  day.  But  the  hydra's  body,  and  its  eight 
other  heads,  «dl  never  do  any  further  «ischief." 

5!_?!"'****^  judging  that  the  story  was  Idcdy  to  last  a 
good  whfle,  had  been  preparing  a  repast  of  bread  and  grapes, 
that  the  stranger  might  refresh  himself  in  the  intervals  of  his 
talk.  They  took  pleasure  in  helping  him  to  this  simple  food  • 
and,  now  and  then,  one  of  them  would  put  a  sweet  grape 
between  her  rosy  lips,  lest  it  should  make  him  bashful  to  at 
alone. 

^e  traveller  proceeded  to  tell  how  he  had  chased  a  very 
swift  stag,  for  a  twelvemonth  together,  without  ever  stopping 
to  take  breath,  and  had  at  last  caught  it  by  the  antlers  and 
carried  it  home  alive.  And  he  had  fought  with  a  verv  odd  race 
of  people,  half  horses  and  half  men,  and  had  put  diem  all  to 
death,  from  a  sense  of  duty,  in  order  that  their  ogly  figures 
might  never  be  seen  any  more.  Besides  all  this,  he  took  to 
hunself  great  credit  for  having  cleaned  out  a  stable 

"  Do  you  call  that  a  wonderful  exploit?  "  asked  one  of  the 
young  maidens,  with  a  smile.  "  Any  clown  in  the  countrv  has 
done  as  much!"  ^ 

«  t'  ^\^}  **""  *"  ordinary  stable,"  replied  the  stranger, 
1  should  not  have  mentioned  it.  But  this  was  so  gigantic 
a  task  that  it  would  have  taken  me  all  mv  life  to  perfwm  it 
If  I  had  not  luckily  thought  of  turning  the  channel  of  a  river' 
through  the  stable  door.  That  did  the  business  in  a  verv 
short  time!  " 

Seeing  how  earnestly  his  fair  auditors  listened,  he  next  toW 
them  how  he  had  shot  some  monstrous  birds,  and  had  caught 
a  wUd  bull  ahve,  and  let  him  go  again,  and  had  tamed  a 
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number  of  very  wild  horses,  and  had  conquered  Hippolyta, 
the  warlike  queen  of  the  Amazons.  He  mentioned,  likewise, 
that  he  had  taken  of!  Hippolyta's  enchanted  girdle,  and  had 
given  it  to  the  daughter  of  his  cousin,  the  king. 

"  Was  it  the  girdle  of  Venus,"  inquired  the  prettiest  of  the 
damsels,  "  which  makes  women  beautiful  ?  " 

"  No,"  answered  the  stranger.  "  It  had  formerly  been  the 
sword-belt  of  Mars;  and  it  can  only  make  the  wearer  valiant 
and  courageous." 

"  An  old  sword-belt!  "  cried  the  damsel,  tossing  her  head. 
"  Then  I  should  not  care  about  having  it !  " 

"  You  are  right,"  said  the  stranger. 

Going  on  with  his  wonderful  narrative,  he  informed  the 
maidens  that  as  strange  an  adventure  as  ever  happened  was 
when  he  fought  with  Geryon,  the  six-legged  man.  This  was 
a  very  odd  and  frightful  sort  of  figure,  as  you  may  well  believe. 
Any  person,  looking  at  his  tracks  in  the  sand  or  snow,  would 
suppose  that  three  sociable  companions  had  been  walking 
along  together.  On  hearing  his  footsteps  at  a  little  distance 
it  was  no  more  than  reasonable  to  judge  that  several  people 
must  be  coming.  But  it  was  only  the  strange  man  Geryon 
clattering  onward,  with  his  six  legs ! 

Six  legs  and  one  gigantic  body !  Certainly,  he  must  have 
been  a  very  queer  monster  to  look  at ;  and,  my  stars,  what  a 
waste  of  shoe-leather! 

When  the  stranger  had  finished  the  story  of  his  adventures, 
he  looked  around  at  the  attentive  faces  of  the  maidens. 

"  Perhaps  you  may  have  heard  of  me  before,"  said  he, 
modestly.  "  My  name  is  Hercules !  " 

"  We  had  already  guessed  it,"  replied  the  maidens;  "  for 
your  wonderful  deeds  are  known  all  over  the  world.  We  do 
not  think  it  strange,  any  longer,  that  you  should  set  out  in 
quest  of  the  golden  apples  of  the  Hesperides.  Come,  sisters, 
let  us  crown  the  hero  with  flowers!  " 

Then  they  flung  beautiful  wreaths  over  his  stately  head 
and  mighty  shoulders,  so  that  the  lion's  skin  was  almost 
entirely  covered  with  roses.  They  took  possession  of  his 
ponderous  club,  and  so  entwined  it  about  with  the  brightest, 
softest  and  most  fragrant  blossoms,  that  not  a  finger's 
breadth  of  its  oaken  substance  could  be  seen.  It  looked  all 
like  a  huge  bunch  of  flowers.  Lastly,  they  joined  hands,  and 
danced  around  him,  chanting  words  which  became  poetry  of 
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their  own  accord,  and  grew  into  a  choral  song  in  honour  of 
the  illustrious  Hercules. 

And  Hercules  was  rejoiced,  as  any  other  hero  would  have 
been,  to  know  that  these  fair  young  girls  had  heard  of  the 
valiant  deeds  which  it  had  cost  him  so  much  toil  and  danger 
to  achieve.  But,  still,  he  was  not  satisfied.  He  could  not 
think  that  what  he  had  already  done  was  worthy  of  so  much 
honour,  while  there  remained  any  bold  or  difficult  adventure 
to  be  undertaken. 

"  Dear  maidens,"  said  he,  when  they  paused  to  take 
breath,  "  now  that  you  know  my  name,  will  you  not  tell 
me  how  I  am  to  reach  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides?  " 

"  Ah!   must  you  go  so  soon?  "  they  exclaimed.    "  You 
that  have  performed  so  many  wonders,  and  spent  such  a 
toilsome  life— cannot  you  content  yourself  to  repose  a  little 
while  on  the  margin  of  this  peaceful  river.'  " 
Hercules  shook  his  head. 
"  I  must  depart  now,"  said  he. 

"We  will  then  give  you  the  best  directions  we  can," 
replied  the  damsels.  "  You  must  go  to  the  sea-shore,  and 
find  out  the  Old  One,  and  compel  him  to  inform  you  where 
the  golden  apples  are  to  be  found." 

"  The  Old  One!  "  repeated  Hercules,  laughing  at  this  odd 
name.   "  And,  pray,  who  may  the  Old  One  he?  " 

"  Why,  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea,  to  be  sure! "  answered 
one  of  the  damsels.  "  He  has  fifty  daughters,  whom  some 
people  call  very  beautiful;  but  we  do  not  think  it  proper 
to  be  acquainted  with  them,  because  they  have  sea-green  hair 
and  taper  away  like  fishes.  You  must  talk  with  this  Old' 
Man  of  the  Sea.  He  is  a  seafaring  person,  and  knows  all  about 
the  garden  of  the  Hesperides;  for  it  is  situated  in  an  island 
which  he  is  often  in  the  habit  of  visiting." 

Hercules  then  asked  whereabouts  the  Old  One  was  most 
likely  to  be  met  with.  When  the  damsels  had  informed  him, 
he  thanked  them  for  all  their  kindness — for  the  bread  and 
grapes  with  which  they  had  fed  him,  the  lovely  flowers  with 
which  they  had  crowned  him,  and  the  songs  and  dances 
wherewith  they  had  done  him  honour, — and  he  thanked 
them,  most  of  all,  for  telling  him  the  right  way,— and  immedi- 
ately set  forth  upon  his  journey. 

But,  before  he  was  out  of  hearing,  one  of  the  maidens 
called  after  him. 
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"  Keep  fast  hold  of  the  Old  One,  when  you  catch  him!  " 
cried  she,  smiling,  and  lifting  her  finger  to  make  the  caution 
more  impressive.  "  Do  not  be  astonished  at  anything  that 
may  happen.  Only  hold  him  fast,  and  he  will  tdl  you  what 
you  wish  to  know." 

Hercules  again  thanked  her,  and  pursued  his  way,  while 
the  maidens  resumed  their  pleasant  labour  of  making  flower- 
wreaths.  They  talked  about  the  hero,  long  after  he  was  gone. 

"  We  will  crown  him  with  the  loveliest  of  our  garlands," 
said  they,  "  when  he  returns  hither  with  the  three  golden 
apples,  after  slaying  the  dragon  with  a  hundred  heads." 

Meanwhile  Hercules  travelled  constantly  onward,  over  hill 
and  dale,  and  through  the  solitary  woods.  Sometimes  he 
swung  his  club  aloft,  and  splintered  a  mighty  oak  with  a 
downright  blow.  His  mind  was  so  full  of  the  giants  and 
monsters  with  whom  it  was  the  business  of  his  life  to  fight, 
that  perhaps  he  mistook  the  great  tree  ton  a  giant  or  a 
monster.  And  so  eager  was  Hercules  to  achieve  what  he  had 
undertaken,  that  he  almost  regretted  to  have  spent  so  much 
time  with  the  damsels,  wasting  idle  breath  upon  the  story  of 
his  adventures.  But  thus  it  aJways  is  with  persons  who  are 
destined  to  perform  great  things.  What  they  have  already 
done  seems  less  than  nothing.  What  they  have  taken  in 
hand  to  do  seems  worth  toil,  danger,  and  life  itself. 

Persons  who  happened  to  be  passing  through  the  forest 
must  have  been  affrighted  to  see  him  smite  the  trees  with 
his  great  club.  With  but  a  single  blow  the  trunk  was  riven 
as  by  the  stroke  of  lightning,  and  the  broad  boughs  came 
rustling  and  crashing  down. 

Hastening  forward,  without  ever  pausing  or  looking 
behind,  he  by-and-by  heard  the  sea  roaring  at  a  distance. 
At  this  sound  he  increased  his  speed,  and  soon  came  to  a 
beach,  where  the  great  surf -waves  tumHed  themselves  upon 
the  hard  sand,  in  a  long  line  of  snowy  foam.  At  one  end  of 
the  beach,  however,  there  was  a  pleasant  spot,  where  some 
green  shrubbery  clanriDcred  up  a  cliff,  making  its  rocky  face 
look  soft  and  beautiful.  A  carpet  of  verdant  grass,  largely 
nterndxed  with  sweet-smelling  clover,  covered  the  narrow 
space  between  the  bottom  of  the  cliff  and  the  sea.  And  what 
should  HercE^s  espy  there,  but  an  old  man,  fast  askepl 

But  was  it  really  and  truly  an  old  man?  Certainly,  at 
first  sight,  it  looked  very  like  Mie;  but,  on  closer  inspection. 
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It  rather  seemed  to  be  some  kind  of  a  creature  that  lived  in 
tne  sea.  For  on  his  legs  and  arms  there  were  scales,  such  as 
SThtn  ?'  i^  u*"  ^^r^^ot^^  "^d  web-fingered,  after  the 

♦wi  K°i  *  ^''''^1  *"**  ''"  '°"«  ^^^>  ^^  of  *  greenish 
tinge,  had  more  the  appearance  of  a  tuft  of  sea-weed  than 
of  an  ordinary  beard.  Have  you  never  seen  a  stick  of  timber, 
that  has  been  long  tossed  about  by  the  waves,  and  has  cot 
all  ovwgrown  with  baniades,  and  at  last,  drifting  ashie. 
sems  to  have  been  thrown  up  from  the  very  deepest  bottom 
of  the  sea.  WeU;  the  old  man  would  have  put  you  in  mind 
of  just  such  a  wave-tossed  spar!  But  Hercules,  the  instant 
he  set  his  eyes  on  this  strange  figure,  was  convinced  that  it 
could  be  no  other  than  the  Old  One,  who  was  to  direct  him 
on  nis  way. 

Yes;  it  was  the  self-same  Old  Man  of  the  Sea,  whom  the 
hospitoble  maidens  had  talked  to  him  about.  Thanking  his 
stars  for  the  lucky  accident  of  finding  the  old  fellow  asleep, 
Hercules  stole  on  tiptoe  towards  him  and  caught  him  by 
the  arm  and  leg.  '^        ^  uy 

„  "  J«"  .ra«/'  cried  he,  before  the  Old  One  was  well  awake, 

which  IS  the  way  to  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides  ?  " 
.   As  you  may  easily  imagine,  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea  awoke 
in  a  tnght.    But  his  astonishment  could  hardlv  have  been 
greater  than  was  that  of  Hercules  the  next  moment.    For, 
all  of  a  sudden,  the  Old  One  seemed  to  disappear  out  of  id 

S?'i  *'!'^  £*  *°"  M?  u*"'"?'^"  ^"^^"^S  *  5*»g  by  the  fore  and 
hmdleg!  But  still  he  kept  fast  hold.  Aen  the  stag  dis- 
appeared, and  in  its  stead  there  was  a  sea-bird,  fluttering 
and  screaming,  while  Hercules  clutched  it  by  the  wing  and 
claw!  But  the  bird  could  not  get  away.  Imiiediately  If ter- 
Tn  K  I  r  "^l^  ^"  ,"«'y  three-headed  dog,  which  growled 
ana  ^rked  at  Hercules,  and  snapped  fiercely  at  the  hands 
by  which  he  held  him!  But  Hercules  would  not  let  him  go 
In  another  minute,  instead  of  the  three-headed  dog,  wLt 
shoiUd  appear  but  Geryon,  the  six-legged  man-monster 
kicking  at  Hercules  with  five  of  his  legsffn  order  to  get  the 
remainmg  one  at  liberty!  But  Hercules  held  on.  By-Snd-bv 

whlSr^u"  T  *t*^f '  *""*  ^  ^"«^  *"*'^«'  "ke  one  of  those 
r  ?  J^*""''"^*'  ^^  strangled  in  his  babyhood,  only  a 
hundred  times  as  big;  and  it  twisted  and  twined  about  the 
hero  s  neck  and  body,  and  threw  its  tail  high  in  the  air,  and 
opened  its  deadly  jaws  as  if  to  devour  him  outright;  so  that 
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it  was  really  a  very  terrible  spectacle!  But  Hercules  was  no 
whit  disheartened,  and  squeoed  the  great  snake  so  tightly 
that  he  soon  began  to  hiss  with  pain. 

You  must  understand  that  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea,  though 
he  generally  looked  so  much  like  the  wave-beaten  figure-httd 
of  a  vessel,  had  the  power  of  assuming  any  shape  he  pleased. 
When  he  found  himself  so  roughly  seized  by  Hercules,  he 
had  been  in  hopes  of  putting  him  in  such  surprise  and  terror 
by  these  ma^pcal  transformations,  that  the  hero  would  be 
glad  to  let  hmi  go.  H  Hercules  had  relaxed  his  grasp,  the 
Old  One  would  certainly  have  plunged  down  to  the  very 
bottom  of  the  sea,  whence  he  would  not  soon  have  given 
himself  the  trouble  of  coming  up,  in  order  to  answer  any 
impertinent  questions.  Ninety-nine  people  out  of  a  hundred, 
I  suppose,  would  have  been  frightened  out  of  their  wits  by 
the  very  first  of  his  ugly  shapes,  and  would  have  taken  to 
their  heels  at  once.  For  one  of  the  hardest  things  in  this 
world  is  to  see  the  difference  between  real  dangers  and 
imaginary  ones. 

But,  as  Hercules  held  on  so  stubbornly,  and  only  squeezed 
the  Old  One  so  much  the  tighter  at  every  change  of  shape, 
and  really  put  him  to  no  small  torture,  he  finally  thought  it 
best  to  re-appear  in  his  own  figure.  So  there  he  was  again, 
a  fishy,  scaly,  web-footed  sort  of  personage,  with  something 
like  a  tuft  of  sea-weed  at  his  chin. 

"  Pray  what  do  you  want  with  me?  "  cried  the  Old  One, 
as  soon  as  he  could  take  breath;  for  it  was  quite  a  tiresome 
affair  to  go  through  so  many  false  shapes.  "  Why  do  you 
squeeze  me  so  hard?  Let  me  go  this  moment,  or  I  shall 
begin  to  consider  you  an  extremely  uncivil  person!  " 

"My  name  is  Hercules!"  roared  the  mighty  stranger. 
"  And  you  will  never  get  out  of  my  clutch  until  you  tell  me 
the  nearest  way  to  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides !  " 

When  the  old  fellow  heard  who  it  was  that  had  caught 
him,  he  saw,  with  half  an  eye,  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
tell  him  everything  that  he  wanted  to  know.  The  Old  One 
was  an  inhabitant  of  the  sea,  you  must  recollect,  and  roamed 
about  everywhere,  like  other  sea-faring  people.  Of  course  he 
had  often  heard  of  the  fame  of  Hercules,  and  of  the  wonder- 
ful things  that  he  was  constantly  performing,  in  various  parts 
of  the  earth,  and  how  determined  he  always  was  to  accomplish 
whatever  he  undertook.  He  therefore  made  no  more  attempts 
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TK     1  r*^"f  PV.  *•"*"  ""d  means  to  persuade  him »  " 

.  prXous  S"':i' "  '  """"■=  »»'■  'i-'  Oe  encountered 
natun;  .sl^,  *      '  "''°  ,""*  '°  wonderfully  contrived  bv 

:n™^^d«?Sn?SBriT^^^^^ 

the  giant  with  his  r  .,h  VhiT!:.!.    ^^^^^  Hercules  pounded 

slain  the  Wr«  Se  jTn,^  5"'  '?  ''?«'''  "  >«  *^  "<" 
through  the  draeis  of  A?ri7'  "^  "'•'''  '"»  «'''?«•  P««in« 
he  ar^ved':t1ror.^,^fe'o?&ri'^-^^^^^^^ 
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homtm,  he  saw  something,  a  gruit  way  off,  which  he  had 
not  seen  the  moment  before.  It  gleamed  very  brightly,  almost 
as  you  may  have  beheld  the  round,  golden  disc  of  the  sun, 
when  it  rises  or  sets  over  the  edge  of  the  world.  It  evidently 
drew  nearer;  for,  at  every  instant,  this  wonderful  object 
became  larger  and  more  lustrous.  At  length  it  had  come  so 
nigh  that  Hercules  discovered  it  to  be  an  immense  cup  or 
bowl,  made  either  of  gold  or  burnished  brass.  How  it  had 
got  afloat  upon  the  sea  is  more  than  I  can  tell  you.  There 
It  was,  at  all  events,  rolling  on  the  tumultuous  billows,  which 
tossed  it  up  and  down,  and  heaved  their  foamy  tops  against 
its  sides,  but  without  ever  throwing  their  spray  over  the  brim. 

"  I  have  seen  many  giants  in  my  time,"  thought  Hercules, 
"  but  never  one  that  would  need  to  drink  his  wine  out  of  a 
cup  like  this  1" 

And,  true  enough,  what  a  cup  it  must  have  been !  It  was 
as  large — as  large — but,  in  short,  I  am  afraid  to  say  how 
immeasurably  large  it  was.  To  speak  within  bounds,  it  was 
ten  times  larger  than  a  great  mill-wheel;  and,  all  of  metal  as 
it  was,  it  floated  over  the  heaving  surges  more  lightly  than 
an  acorn-cup  adown  the  brook.  The  waves  tumbled  it  on- 
ward, until  it  grazed  against  the  shore  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  spot  where  Hercules  was  standing. 

As  soon  as  this  happened,  he  knew  what  was  to  be  done; 
for  he  had  not  gone  through  so  many  remarkable  adventures 
without  learning  pretty  well  how  to  conduct  himself  whenever 
anything  came  to  pass  a  little  out  of  the  common  rule.  It 
was  just  as  clear  as  daylight  that  this  marvellous  cup  had  been 
set  adrift  by  some  unseen  power,  and  guided  hitherward,  in 
order  to  carry  Hercules  across  the  sea  on  his  way  to  the 
garden  of  the  Hesperides.  Accordingly,  without  a  moment's 
delay,  he  clambered  over  the  brim,  and  slid  down  on  the  in- 
side, where,  spreading  out  his  lion's  skin,  he  proceeded  to  take 
a  little  repose.  He  had  scarcely  rested  until  now,  since  he  bade 
farewell  to  the  damsels  on  the  margin  of  the  river.  The  waves 
dashed  with  a  pleasant  and  ringing  sound  against  the  circum- 
ference of  the  hollow  cup;  it  rocked  lightly  to  and  fro,  and  the 
motion  was  so  soothing  that  it  speedily  rocked  Hercules  into 
an  agreeable  slumber. 

His  nap  had  probably  lasted  a  good  while,  when  the  cup 
chanced  to  graze  against  a  rock,  and,  in  consequence,  im- 
mediately resounded  and  reverberated  through  its  golden 
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or  brazen  substonce  a  hundred  times  as  loudly  as  ever  you 
heard  a  church-beU.  The  noise  awoke  Hercules/who  instantly 
Started  up  and  gazed  around  him,  wondering  whereabouts  he 
was.  He  was  not  long  m  discovering  that  the  cup  had  floated 
across  a  great  part  of  the  sea,  and  was  approachkg  the  shore 

vL^tM  IT'^  '?  ^  *"  ^^"^-  ^^  °"  *^t  island  what  do 
you  think  he  saw? 

th^""'  y?">",°ever  guess  it,  not  if  you  were  to  try  fifty 
thousand  times !  It  positively  appears  to  me  that  this  ^  the 
most  marveUous  spectacle  that  had  ever  been  seen  by  Her- 
cules m  the  whole  course  of  his  wonderful  travels  and  ad- 

wif  "'k-  kT'  *  ^^*.^'  "^^^^  *^^^  the  hydra  with  nine 
h^ds,  which  kept  growing  twice  as  fast  as  they  were  cut 
ott;  greater  than  the  six-legged  man-monster:  greater  than 
Anteus;  greater  than  anything  that  was  ever  beheld  by  any- 
bcKly,  before  or  since  the  days  of  Hercules,  or  than  anything 
that  remains  to  be  beheld,  by  travellers  in  all  time  to  coX 
It  was  a  giant! 

But  such  an  intolerably  big  giant!  A  giant  as  tall  as  a 
mfJS^r'  '°  ^f St  a  giant,  that  the  clouds  rested  about  his 
fnH  fli  !,  W^^''u^"?  ^"°S  like  a  hoary  beard  from  his  chin, 
Wnilc  /k'^  ^'^  ^"S^  ^^^^'  '°  that  he  could  neither  see 
Hercules  nor  the  golden  cup  m  whicn  he  was  voyaging.  And 
most  wonderful  of  all,  the  giant  held  up  his  greit  haSds  and 
appeared  to  support  the  sky,  which,  so  far  as  Hercules  could 
discern  through  the  clouds,  was  resting  upon  his  head !  This 
does  really  seem  almost  too  much  to  believe. 

Meanwhile  t'le  bright  cup  continued  to  float  onward,  and 
finally  touched  the  strand.  Just  then  a  breeze  wafted  away 
the  clouds  from  before  the  giant's  visage,  and  Hercules  beheld 
it,  with  all  its  enormous  features;  eyes,  each  of  them  as  big 

S/r  tV^^'  *  """'^  ^  """^  ^°"g'  ^"d  a  ™°"th  of  the  same 
width  It  was  a  countenance  terrible  from  its  enormity  of 
size,  but  disconsolate  and  weary,  even  as  you  may  see  the 
faces  of  mpny  people,  now-a-days,  who  are  compelled  to 
sustain  burdens  above  their  strength.  What  the  skV  was  to 
the  giant,  such  are  he  cares  of  earth  to  those  who  let  them- 
selves be  weighed  down  by  them.  And  whenever  men  under- 
take what  IS  beyond  the  just  measure  of  their  abihties,  they 
encounter  precisely  such  a  doom  as  had  befaUen  this  poor 

Poor  feUow!   He  had  evidently  stood  there  a  long  while. 
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An  ancient  forest  had  been  growing  and  decaying  around 
his  feet;  and  oak  trees,  of  six  or  seven  centuries  old,  had 
sprung  from  the  acorn,  and  forced  themselves  between  his  toes. 

The  giant  now  looked  down  from  the  far  height  of  his  great 
eyes,  and  perceiving  Hercules,  roared  out,  in  a  voice  that 
resembled  thunder  proceeding  out  of  the  cloud  that  had  just 
flitted  away  from  his  face. 

"  Who  are  you,  down  at  my  feet  there?  And  whence  do 
you  come  in  that  little  cup? 

"  I  am  Hercules! "  thundered  back  the  hero,  in  a  voice 
pretty  nearly  or  quite  as  loud  as  the  giant's  own.  "  And  I 
am  seeking  for  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides ! " 

"Ho!  ho!  ho!"  roared  the  giant,  in  a  fit  of  immense 
laughter.  "  That  is  a  wise  adventure,  truly !  " 

"  And  why  not?  "  cried  Hercules,  getting  a  little  angry  at 
the  giant's  mirth.  "  Do  you  think  I  am  afraid  of  the  dragon 
with  a  hundred  heads !  " 

Just  at  this  time,  while  they  were  talking  together,  some 
black  clouds  gathered  about  the  giant's  middle  and  burst 
into  a  tremendous  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning,  causing 
such  a  pother  that  Hercules  found  it  impossible  to  distinguish 
a  word.  Only  the  giant's  immeasurable  legs  were  to  be  seen, 
standing  up  into  the  obscurity  of  the  tempest;  and,  now  and 
then,  a  momentary  glimpse  of  his  whole  figure  mantled  in  a 
volume  of  mist.  He  seemed  to  he  speaking,  most  of  the  time; 
but  his  big,  deep,  rough  voice  chimed  in  with  the  reverbera- 
tions of  the  thunder-claps,  and  rolled  away  over  the  hills,  like 
them.  Thus,  by  talking  out  of  season,  the  foolish  giant  ex- 
pended an  incalculable  quantity  of  breath  to  no  purpose;  for 
the  thunder  spoke  quite  as  intelligibly  as  he. 

At  last  the  storm  swept  over  as  suddenly  as  it  had  come. 
And  there  again  was  the  clear  sky,  and  the  weary  giant  holding 
it  up,  and  the  pleasant  sunshine  beaming  over  his  vast  height, 
and  illuminating  it  against  the  background  of  the  sullen 
thimder-clouds.  So  far  above  the  shower  had  been  his  head, 
that  not  a  hair  of  it  was  moistened  by  the  rain-drops ! 

When  the  giant  could  see  Hercules  still  standing  on  the 
sea-shore,  he  roared  out  to  him  anew. 

"  I  am  Atlas,  the  mightiest  giant  in  the  world !  And  I  hold 
the  sky  upon  my  head ! 
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answered  Hercules.   "  But  can  you  show  me 
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"  What  do  you  want  there?  "  asked  the  giant. 

"  I  want  three  of  the  golden  apples,"  shouted  Hercules. 

for  my  cousin,  the  king." 

"  There  is  nobody  but  myself,"  quoth  the  giant,  "  that  can 
go  to  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides  and  gather  the  golden 
apples.  If  It  were  not  for  this  little  business  of  holding  up  the 
sky,  I  would  make  half  a  dozen  steps  across  the  sea,  and  eet 
them  for  you."  * 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  replied  Hercules.  "  And  cannot  you 
rest  the  sky  upon  a  mountain  ?  " 

"None  of  them  are  quite  high  enough,"  said  Atlas,  shaking 
his  head.  But,  if  you  were  to  take  your  stand  on  the  summit 
of  that  nearest  one,  your  head  would  be  pretty  nearly  on  a 
level  with  mine.  You  seem  to  be  a  fellow  of  some  strength. 
What  if  you  should  take  my  burden  on  your  shoulders  wWle 
I  do  your  errand  for  you  ?  " 

Hercules,  as  you  must  be  careful  to  remember,  was  a 
remarkably  strong  man;  and  though  it  certainly  requires 
a  great  deal  of  muscular  power  to  uphold  the  skv,  yet,  if  any 
mortal  could  be  supposed  capable  of  such  an  exploit,  he  was 
the  one.  Nevertheless,  it  seemed  so  difficult  an  undertaking 
that,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  hesitated. 

*'  Is  the  sky  very  heavy?  "  he  inquired. 

"  Why,  not  particularly  so,  at  first,"  answered  the  giant 
shruggmg  his  shoulders.  "  But  it  gets  to  be  a  little  burthen- 
some  after  a  thousand  years ! " 

"  And  how  long  a  time,"  asked  the  hero,  "  will  it  take  vou 
to  get  the  golden  apples?" 

u  T  ?^,',  ^^**  ^^^  ^  ^°"^  "^  *  ^^w  moments,"  cried  Atlas. 
I  shall  take  ten  or  fifteen  miles  at  a  stride,  and  be  at  the 

w  «?  f,"*^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^°^^  y^"""  shoulders  begin  to  ache." 

Well,  then,"  answered  Hercules,  "I  will  climb  the 

mountain  behind  you  there  and  relieve  you  of  your  burden  " 

The  truth  is,  Hercules  had  a  kind  heart  of  his  own,  and  con- 
sidered that  he  should  be  doing  the  giant  a  favour,  by  allowing 
lum  this  opportunity  for  a  ramble.  And,  besides,  he  thought 
that  It  would  be  still  more  for  his  own  glory,  if  he  could  boast 
of  upholdmg  the  sky,  than  merely  to  do  so  ordinary  a  thing 
as  to  conquer  a  dragon  with  a  hundred  heads.  Accordingly 
without  more  words,  the  sky  was  shifted  from  the  shoulders 
of  Atlas,  and  placed  unon  those  of  Hercules. 

When  this  was  saf(      xcomplished,  the  first  thing  that  the 
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giant  did  was  to  stretch  himself;  and  you  may  imagine  what 
a  prodigious  spectacle  he  was  then.  Next,  he  slowly  lifted  one 
of  his  feet  out  of  the  forest  that  had  grown  up  around  it;  then 
the  other.  Then,  all  at  once,  he  began  to  caper,  and  leap,  and 
dance,  for  joy  at  his  freedom;  flinging  himself  nobody  knows 
how  high  into  the  air,  and  floundering  down  again  with  a 
shock  that  made  the  earth  tremble.  Then  he  laughed — Ho  I 
ho !  ho ! — with  a  thunderous  roar  that  was  echoed  from  the 
mountains,  far  and  near,  as  if  they  and  the  giant  had  been  so 
many  rejoicing  brothers.  When  his  joy  had  a  little  subsided, 
he  stepped  into  the  sea ;  ten  miles  at  the  first  stride,  which 
brought  him  mid-leg  deep;  and  ten  miles  at  the  second,  when 
the  water  came  just  above  his  knees;  and  ten  miles  more  at 
the  third,  by  which  he  was  immersed  nearly  to  his  waist.  This 
was  the  greatest  depth  of  the  sea. 

Hercules  watched  the  giant,  as  he  still  went  onward;  for  it 
was  really  a  wonderful  sight,  this  immense  human  form,  more 
than  thirty  miles  off,  half  hidden  in  the  ocean,  but  with  his 
upper  half  as  tall,  and  misty,  and  blue,  as  a  distant  mountain. 
At  last  the  gig?ntic  -^hape  faded  entirely  out  of  view.  And 
now  Hercules  bc^aii  to  consider  what  he  should  do,  in  case 
Atlas  shouM  be  drowned  in  the  sea,  or  if  he  were  to  be  stung 
to  death  by  the  dragon  with  the  hundred  heads,  which  guarded 
the  golden  apples  of  the  Hesperides.  If  any  such  misfortune 
were  to  happen,  how  could  he  ever  get  rid  of  the  sky  ?  And, 
by-the-by,  its  weight  began  already  to  be  a  little  irksome  to 
his  head  and  shoulders. 

"  I  really  pity  the  poor  giant,"  thought  Hercules.  "  If  it 
wearies  me  so  much  in  ten  minutes,  how  must  it  have  wearied 
him  in  a  thousand  years !  " 

Oh,  my  sweet  little  people,  you  have  no  idea  what  a  weight 
there  was  in  that  same  blue  sky,  which  looks  so  soft  and  aerial 
above  our  heads !  And  there,  too,  was  the  bluster  of  the  wind, 
and  the  chill  and  watery  clouds,  and  the  blazing  sun,  all  taking 
their  turns  to  make  Hercules  uncomfortable !  He  began  to  be 
afraid  that  the  giant  would  never  come  back.  He  gazed  wist- 
fully at  the  world  beneath  him,  and  acknowledged  to  himself 
that  it  was  a  far  happier  kind  of  life  to  be  a  shepherd  at  the 
foot  of  a  mountain,  than  to  stand  on  its  dizzy  summit,  and 
bear  up  the  firmament  with  his  might  and  main.  For  of  course, 
as  you  will  easily  understand,  Hercules  had  an  immense 
responsibility  on  his  mind,  as  well  is  a  weight  on  his  head  and 
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shoulders.  Why,  if  he  did  not  stand  perfectly  still,  and  keen 
the  sky  immovable,  the  sun  would  perhaps  be  put  ajar »  Or 
after  mghtfaU,  a  great  many  of  the  stars  might  be  loosened 
from  their  places,  and  shower  down,  like  fiery  rain,  upon  the 
peoples  heads!  And  how  ashamed  would  the  hero  be  if 
owing  to  his  unsteadiness  beneath  its  weight,  the  sky  should 
crack,  and  show  a  great  fissure  quite  acoss  it ! 

I  know  not  how  long  it  was  before,  to  his  unspeakable  joy. 
he  beheld  the  huge  shape  of  the  giant,  like  a  cloud,  on  the  fax- 
off  edge  of  the  sea  At  his  nearer  approach.  Atlas  held  up  his 
ftand,  m  which  Hercules  could  perceive  three  magnificent 
bram*         *^^'  *^     '^  ^^  pumpkins,  all  hanging  from  one 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you  again,"  shouted  Hercules,  when  the 

f^les?^  "      *""^"     "^°  ^°"  ^""^  ^°'  **"*  ^°'*^*" 

"Certainly,  certainly,"  answered  Atlas;  "and  very  fair 
apples  they  are.  I  took  the  finest  that  grew  on  the  tree  I 
wsure  you.  Ah!  it  is  a  beautiful  spot,  that  garden  of  the 
Hespendes  Yes;  and  the  dragon  with  a  hundred  heads  is  a 
sight  worth  any  man's  seeing.  After  all,  you  had  better  have 
gone  for  the  apples  yourself." 

"No  matter,"  replied  Hercules.  "  You  have  had  a  plea- 
sant ramble,  and  have  done  the  business  as  well  as  I  could.  I 
heartily  thank  you  for  your  rouble.  And  now,  as  I  have  a 
long  way  to  go,  and  am  rather  in  haste,-and  as  the  king,  my 
cousm,  is  anxious  to  receive  the  golden  apples,-will  you  be 
kind  enough  to  take  the  sky  off  my  shoulders  again?  " 

Why  as  to  that,"  said  the  giant,  chucking  the  golden 
apples  mto  the  air  twenty  miles  high,  or  ther^boutl,  and 
catching  them  as  they  came  down,-"  as  to  that,  my  rood 
fnend  I  consider  you  a  little  unreasonable.  Cannot  I  carry 
the  golden  apples  to  the  king,  your  cousin,  much  quicker  than 
you  could?  As  his  majesty  is  in  such  a  hurry  to  get  them  I 
promise  yci  to  teke  my  longest  strides.  And,  besides,  I  have 
no  fancy  for  burdening  myself  with  the  sky  just  now  " 
hi/cKn  2^^^"'5f  g'l^w  impatient,  and  gave  a  great  shrug  of 
h^  shoulders.  It  bemg  now  twiUght,  you  might  have  seen  two 
or  three  stars  tumble  out  of  their  places.  Everybody  on  earth 
looked  upward  m  affright,  thinking  that  the  sky  might  be 
gomg  to  fall  next.  /      e  it  uc 

"  Oh,  that  will  never  do!  "  cried  Giant  Atlas,  with  a  gr-at 
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roar  of  laughter.  "  I  have  not  let  fall  so  many  stars  within  the 
last  five  centuries.  By  the  time  you  have  stood  there  as  long 
as  I  did,  you  will  begin  to  learn  patienc. ! " 

"What!"  shouted  Hercules  very  wrathfuUy,  "do  you 
intend  to  make  me  bear  this  burden  for  ever?  " 

"  We  will  see  about  that,  one  of  these  days,"  answered  the 
giant.  "  At  all  events,  you  ought  not  to  complain,  if  you  have 
to  bear  it  the  next  hundred  years,  or  perhaps  the  next  thou- 
sand. I  bore  it  a  good  while  longer,  in  spite  of  the  back-ache. 
Well,  then,  after  a  thousand  years,  if  I  happen  to  feel  in  the 
mood,  we  may  possibly  shift  about  again.  You  are  certainly 
a  very  strong  man,  and  can  never  have  a  better  opportunity 
to  prove  it.  Posterity  will  talk  of  you,  I  warrant  it ! " 

"  Pish!  a  fig  for  its  talk!"  cried  Hercules,  with  another 
hitch  of  his  shoulders.  "  Just  take  the  sky  upon  your  head  one 
instant,  will  you?  I  want  to  make  a  cushion  of  my  lion's  skin 
for  the  weight  to  rest  upon.  It  really  chafes  me,  and  will  cause 
unnecessary  inconvenience  in  so  many  centuries  as  I  am  to 
stand  here." 

"  That's  no  more  than  fair,  and  I'll  do  it ! "  quoth  the  giant ; 
for  he  had  no  unkind  feeling  towards  Hercules,  and  was 
merely  acting  with  a  too  selfish  consideration  of  his  own  ease. 
"  For  just  five  minutes,  then,  I'll  take  back  the  sky.  Only  for 
five  minutes,  recollect!  I  have  no  idea  of  spending  another 
thousand  years  as  I  spent  the  last.  Variety  is  the  spice  of  lite, 
say  I." 

Ah,  the  thick-witted  old  rogue  of  a  giant!  He  threw  down 
the  golden  apples,  and  received  back  the  sky,  from  the  head 
and  shoulders  of  Hercules,  upon  his  own,  where  it  rightly 
belonged.  And  Hercules  picked  up  the  three  golden  apples, 
that  were  as  big  or  bigger  than  pumpkins,  and  straightway  set 
out  on  his  journey  homeward,  without  paying  the  slightest 
heed  to  the  thundering  tones  of  the  giant,  who  bellowed  after 
him  to  come  back.  Another  forest  sprang  up  around  his  feet, 
and  grew  ancient  there;  and  again  might  be  seen  oak-trees 
of  six  or  seven  centuries  old,  that  had  waxed  thus  aged 
betwixt  his  enormous  toes. 

And  there  stands  the  giant  to  this  day;  or,  at  any  rate, 
there  stands  a  mountain  as  tall  as  he,  and  which  btears  his 
name;  and  when  the  thunder  rumbles  about  its  summit, 
we  may  imagine  it  to  be  the  voice  ot  Giant  Atlas  bellowing 
after  Hercules ! 
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TANGLEWOOD  FIRESIDE 

AFl'ER  THE  STORY 

"Cousin  Eustace,"  demanded  Sweet  Fern,  who  had  been 
sitting  at  the  story-teller's  feet,  with  his  mouth  wide  open, 
howtall  was  this  giant,  exactly?"  ^    ' 

"  ^^.>  ?*««*  Fern,  Sweet  Fern!  "  cried  the  student.  "  do 
you  think  I  was  there,  to  measure  him  with  a  yard-stick? 
Well  If  you  must  know  to  a  hair's  breadth,  I  suppose  he 
might  be  from  three  to  fifteen  miles  straight  upwaiS,  and 
that  he  might  have  seated  himself  on  Taconic,  and  had 
Monument  Mountain  for  a  footstool." 

"Dear  me! "  ejaculated  the  good  little  boy,  with  a  con- 
tented  sort  of  a  grunt,  "that  was  a  giant  sure  enough' 
And  how  long  was  his  little  finger  ?  "  ^ 

;;  As  long  as  from  Tanglewood  to  the  lake,"  said  Eustace. 
Sure  enough  that  was  a  giant!  "  repeated  Sweet  Fern 
in  an  ecstasy  at  the  precision  of  these  measurements.   "  And 
»  ^K°^^.'  ^  wonder,  were  the  shoulders  of  Hercules?  " 
Ihat  is  what  I  have  never  been  able  to  find  out" 
answered  the  student.    "  But  I  .aink  they  must  have  been 
fhfn^^       !   broader  than  mine,  or  than  your  father's,  or 
than  almost  any  shoulders  which  one  sees  now-a-days." 
fn  fLTA    J^^^P^^ed  Sweet  Fern,  with  his  moGth  close 
to  the  student  s  ear,     that  you  would  tell  me  how  big  were 
some  of  the  oak-trees  that  grew  between  the  giant's  toes." 

They  were   bigger,"  said   Eustace,   "than   the  great 
chestnut-tree  which  stands  beyond  Captain  Smith's  house." 
-  T  fin".' V  "^^^    remarked  Mr.  Pringle,  after  some  deliberation, 
n  u    /f]™Po^sible  to  express  such  an  opinion  of  this  story 
as  wi  1  be  likely  to  gratify  in  the  smallest  degree,  your  prS 
of  authorship.  Pray  let  me  advise  you  never  more  to  middle 
^vlth  a  c  assica  myth.  Your  imagination  is  altogether  Gothic 
and  will  inevitably  Gothicize  everything  that  you  touch 
The  effect  is  like  bedaubing  a  marble  statue  with  paint.  This' 
giant,  now!  How  can  you  have  ventured  to  thrust  his  huge 

flT°tw!.T'  ""^'f  ^^°L'^  *^^  ^^^"^y  °"t"'^es  of  Grecian 
SI  •  ?•  ^.f  ^^"^y  of  wli'ch  is  to  reduce  even  the  extravagant 
within  hmits,  by  its  pervading  elegance?  " 
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"  I  described  the  giant  as  he  appeared  to  me/'  replied  the 
student,  rathe.-  piqued.  "  And,  sir,  if  you  would  only  bring 
your  mind  into  such  a  relation  with  these  fables  as  is  necessary 
in  order  to  remodel  them,  you  would  see  at  once  that  an  old 
Greek  had  no  more  exclusive  right  to  them  than  a  modem 
Yankee  has.  They  are  the  common  property  of  the  world, 
and  of  all  time.  The  ancient  poets  remodelled  them  at 
pleasure,  and  held  them  plastic  in  their  hands;  and  why 
should  they  not  be  plastic  in  my  hands  as  well?  " 

Mr.  Pringle  could  not  forbear  a  smile. 

"And  besides,"  continued  Eustace,  "the  moment  you 
put  any  warmth  of  heart,  any  passion  or  affection,  any 
human  or  divine  morality,  into  a  classic  mould,  you  make 
it  qinte  another  thing  from  what  it  was  before.  My  own 
opinion  is,  that  the  Greeks,  by  taking  possession  of  these 
legends  (which  were  the  immemorial  birthright  of  mankind), 
and  putting  them  into  shapes  of  indestructible  beauty,  indeed, 
but  cold  and  heartless,  have  done  all  subsequent  ages  an 
incalculable  injury." 

"  Which  you,  doubtless,  were  bom  to  remedy,"  said  Mr. 
Pringle,  laughing  outright.  "  Well,  go  on;  but  take  my 
advice,  and  never  put  any  of  your  travesties  on  paper.  And, 
as  your  next  effort,  what  if  you  should  try  your  hand  on 
some  one  of  the  legends  of  Apollo  ?  " 

"  Ah,  si'*  ^'-  tropose  it  as  an  impossibility,"  observed 
thestuden  :  noment's  meditation;  "  and,  to  be  sure, 

at  first  thv  » 'dea  of  a  Gothic  Apollo  strikes  one  rather 

ludicrousl-  *  wi'!  turn  over  your  suggestion  in  my 

mind,  and  av<  *.ot  quit    despair  of  success." 

During  the  above  discussion  the  children  (who  understood 
not  a  word  of  it)  had  grown  very  sleepy,  and  were  sent  off 
to  bed.  Their  drowsy  babble  was  heard  ascending  the  stair- 
case, while  a  north-west  wind  roared  loudly  among  the  tree- 
tops  of  Tanglewood,  and  played  an  anthem  around  the 
house.  Eustace  Bright  went  back  to  the  study,  and  again 
endeavoured  to  hammer  out  some  verses,  but  fell  asleep 
between  two  of  the  rhymes. 
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THE   MIRACULOUS  PITCHER 

THE  HILL-SIDE 

INTRODUCTORY  TO   "  THE   MIRACULOUS   PITCHER  " 

J^^p'^NoVn"**  "^^lu  ^^  y°"  '^'"^^  ^«  find  the  Children 
nf  m!  ^°J°"»«'^  »n  fhe  winter-time,  but  in  the  merr  month 
of  May.   No  longer  m  Tanglewood  playroom  or  at  xTnalp 

reckoned  a  very  respectable  mountain.  '     ^^  ^^ 

Md  equally  a  favourite  with  the  little  follcs,  as  he  h^d  Lwavs' 
^UiJ^l'VT^yZ  ["h^T"  ^"  -"Myth's 
couraged  the  elie^chSen"^^?^  hfa'Slll'voi  "^  '"h" 
J*» f-O"'"".  Cowslip,  and  ^uash-sKm  gr'ieT' 

^lirrd^Thre^'o•:a^^'i.-L'^„:-r  *^"^ 
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The  month  of  May,  thus  far,  had  been  more  genial  than 
it  often  is,  and  this  wai>  as  sweet  and  amiable  a  day  as  the 
heart  of  man  or  child  could  wish.  In  their  progress  up  the 
hill,  the  small  people  had  found  plenty  of  violets,  blue  and 
white,  and  some  tlutt  were  as  golden  as  if  they  had  the  touch 
of  Midas  on  them.  That  sociab)  st  oi  flowers,  the  little 
Housatonia,  was  very  abundant.  It  is  a  fiower  that  never 
lives  alone,  but  which  loves  its  own  kind,  and  is  always  fond 
of  dwellin|5  with  a  great  many  friends  and  relatives  around 
it.  Sometimes  you  see  a  family  of  them,  covering  a  space  no 
bigger  than  the  palm  of  your  hand;  and  sometimes  a  large 
community,  whitening  a  whole  tract  of  pasture,  and  sJl 
keeping  one  another  in  cheerful  heart  and  life. 

Within  the  verge  of  the  wood  there  were  columbines, 
looking  more  pale  than  red,  because  they  were  so  modest,  and 
had  thought  proper  to  seclude  themselves  too  anxiously  from 
the  sun.  There  were  wild  geraniums,  too,  and  a  thousand 
white  blossoms  of  the  strawberry.  The  trailing  arbutus  was 
not  yet  quite  out  of  bloom;  but  it  hid  its  precious  flowers 
under  the  last  year's  withered  forest-leaves,  as  carefully  as  a 
mother-bird  hides  its  little  young  onts.  It  knew,  I  suppose, 
how  beautiful  and  sweet-scented  they  were.  So  cunning  was 
their  concealment,  that  the  children  sometimes  smelt  the 
delicate  richness  of  their  perfume,  before  they  knew  whence 
it  proceeded. 

Amid  so  much  nc  fe,  it  was  strange  and  truly  pitiful  to 
behold,  here  and  the  ,,  in  the  fields  and  pastures,  the  hoary 
periwigs  of  dandelions  that  had  already  gone  to  seed.  They 
had  done  with  summer  before  the  summer  came.  Within 
those  small  g  lobes  of  winged  seeds  it  was  autumn  now ! 

Well,  but  we  must  not  waste  our  valuable  pages  with  any 
more  talk  about  the  spring-time  and  wild  flowers.  There  is 
something,  we  hope,  more  interesting  to  be  talked  about.  If 
you  look  at  the  group  of  children,  you  may  se*  them  all 
gathered  around  Eustace  Bright,  who,  sitting  on  the  stump 
of  a  tree,  seems  to  be  just  beg"  ining  a  story.  The  fact  is  the 
younger  part  of  the  troop  have  found  out  that  it  takes  rather 
too  many  of  their  short  strides  to  me?  '>ure  the  long  ascent  of 
the  hill.  Cousin  Eustace  therefore  has  decided  to  lesive  Sweet 
Fern,  Cowslip,  Squash-Blossom,  and  Dandelion  at  this  point, 
midway  up,  until  the  return  of  the  rest  of  the  party  from  the 
summit.  And  because  they  complain  a  little,  and  do  not  quite 
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like  to  sUy  behind,  he  gives  them  some  apples  out  of  his 
pocket  and  proposes  to  tell  them  P    ery  pretty  story.  Here- 

tr  br!i7est"iS?;f  ?™rs'  '"^^^^  '''"  ^'^^  •°°'"  »^« 

h,,^  '°V^w*  n\°7'.  ^  "^  '***"'  *°  ^««f  >*'  Wdden  behind  a 
bush,and  shall  tell  it  over  to  you  in  the  pages  that  come  next. 


THE  MIRACULOUS  PITCHER 

One  evening,  in  times  long  ago,  old  Philemon  and  his  old 
wife  Baucis  sat  at  their  cottage-door,  enjoying  the  cahn  and 
beautiful  sunset.  They  had  already  eaten  their  frugal  supper 
S!!  ♦u      .  f,"^  i°  ^P^""^  *  ^"***  ^o"""  or  two  before  bed-5nie! 

«nH  .f^-  K  *^  *°^**'?".  *^°"*  *''"'■  ga'"d«"'  and  their  cow, 
and  their  bees  and  their  grape-vine,  which  clambered  over 
the  cottage-wall,  and  on  which  the  grapes  were  beginning  to 
turn  purple  But  the  rude  shouts  of  children  and  the  fifrce 
barkmg  of  dogs,  in  the  village  near  at  hand,  grew  louder  and 
louder,  until  at  last,  it  was  hardly  possible  for  Baucis  and 
rniiemon  to  hear  each  other  speak. 

,   "  Ah,  wife,"  cried  Philemon,  "  I  fear  some  ooor  traveller 
IS  seeking  hospitality  among  our  neighbours 'yonder,  and 
instead  or  givmg  him  food  and  lodging,  they  have  set  their 
dogs  at  him,  as  then:  custom  is !  " 

;'WeU-a-day!';  answered  old  Baucis,  "I  do  wish  our 
neighboursfelt  a  little  more  kindness  for  their  fellow-creatures. 
And  only  thmk  of  brmging  up  their  children  in  this  naughty 

stranTrs  r  ""^  °"  ^^'  ^^^^  ''^^''  ^^^^  ^'"^  '*°°^^  ^* 

"  Those  children  will  never  come  to  any  good,"  said  Phile- 
mon shaking  his  white  hr  '  To  tell  you  the  truth,  wife,  I 
should  not  wonder  if  some  terrible  thing  were  to  happen  to 
all  the  people  m  the  village,  unless  they  mend  their  manners. 
But  as  for  you  and  me,  so  long  as  Providence  affords  us  a 
crust  of  bread  let  us  be  ready  to  give  half  to  any  poor  home- 
less stranger  that  may  come  along  and  need  it  " 
"That's  right,  husband ! "  said  Baucis.  " So  we  wiU »  " 
niese  old  folks,  you  must  know,  were  quite  poor,  and  had  to 
work  pretty  hard  for  a  living.  Old  Philemon  toiled  diligently 
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in  his  garden,  while  Baucis  was  always  busy  with  her  dista£F, 
or  making  a  little  butter  and  cheese  with  their  cow  s  milk, 
or  doing  one  thing  or  another  about  the  cottage.  Their  food 
was  seldom  anything  but  bread,  milk  and  vegetables,  with 
sometimes  a  portion  of  honey  from  their  bee-hive,  and  now 
and  then  a  bunch  of  grapes  that  had  ripened  against  the  cot- 
tage wall.  But  they  were  two  of  the  kindest  old  people  in  tie 
woild,  and  would  cheerfully  have  gone  without  their  dinr  s 
any  day  rather  than  refuse  a  slice  of  their  brown  loaf,  a  cu  if 
new  milk,  and  a  spoonful  of  honey,  to  the  weary  traveller  no 
might  pause  before  their  door.  They  felt  as  if  such  guests  had 
a  sort  of  holiness,  and  that  they  ought,  therefore,  to  treat 
them  better  and  more  bountifully  than  their  own  selves. 

Their  cottage  stood  on  a  rising  ;>  und,  at  some  short  dis- 
tance from  a  village,  which  lay  in  a  hollow  valley  that  was 
about  half  a  mile  in  breadth.  This  valley,  in  past  ages,  when 
the  world  was  new,  had  probably  been  the  bed  of  a  lake. 
There,  fishes  had  glided  to  and  fro  in  the  depths,  and  water- 
weeds  had  grown  along  the  margin,  and  trees  and  hills  had 
seen  their  reflected  images  in  the  broad  and  peaceful  mirror. 
But,  ao  the  waters  subsided,  men  had  cultivated  the  soil,  and 
built  houses  on  it,  so  that  it  was  now  a  fertile  spot,  and  bore 
no  traces  of  the  ancient  lake,  except  a  very  small  brook  which 
meandered  through  the  midst  of  the  village,  and  supplied  the 
inhabitants  with  water.  The  valley  had  been  dry  la...'  so  long, 
that  oaks  had  sprung  up,  and  grown  great  and  high,  and 
perished  with  old  age,  and  been  succeeded  by  others,  at  taM 
and  stately  as  the  first.  Never  was  there  a  prettier  or  . aore 
fruitful  valley.  The  very  sight  of  the  plen*;  around  i<em 
should  have  made  the  inhabitants  kind  and  g  t'e,  and  rec  dy 
to  show  their  gratitude  to  Providence  by  doing  good  to  their 
fellow  creatures. 

But,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  the  people  of  this  lovely  village 
were  not  worthy  to  dwell  in  a  spot  on  which  Heaven  had 
smiled  so  beneficently.  They  were  a  very  selfish  and  hard- 
hearted people,  and  had  no  pity  for  the  poor,  nor  sympathy 
with  the  homeless.  They  would  only  have  laughed  had  any- 
body told  them  that  human  beings  owe  a  debt  of  love  to  one 
another,  because  there  is  no  other  method  of  paying  the  debt 
of  love  and  care  which  all  of  us  owe  to  Providence.  You  will 
hardly  believe  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you.  These  nuughty 
people  taught  their  children  to  be  no  better  than  themselves, 
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and  used  to  clap  their  hands,  by  way  of  encouragement,  when 
they  saw  the  little  boys  and  girls  run  after  some  poor  stranger, 
shouting  at  his  heels,  and  pelting  him  with  stones.  They  kept 
large  and  fierce  dogs,  and  whenever  a  traveller  ventured  to 
show  himself  in  the  village  street,  this  pack  of  disagreeable 
curs  scampered  to  meet  him,  barking,  snarling,  and  showing 
their  teeth.  Then  they  would  seize  him  by  the  leg,  or  by  his 
clothes,  just  as  it  happened;  and  if  he  were  ragged  when  he 
came,  he  was  generally  a  pitiable  object  before  he  had  time 
to  run  away.  TTiis  was  a  very  terrible  thing  to  poor  travellers, 
as  you  may  suppose,  especially  when  they  chanced  to  be  sick, 
or  feeble,  or  lame,  or  old.  Such  persons  (if  they  once  knew 
how  badly  these  unkind  people,  and  their  unkind  children  and 
curs,  were  in  the  habit  of  behaving)  would  go  miles  and  miles 
out  of  their  way,  rather  than  try  to  pass  through  the  village 
again. 

What  made  the  matter  seem  worse,  if  possible,  was,  that 
when  rich  persons  came  in  their  chariots,  or  riding  on  beauti- 
ful horses,  with  their  servants  in  rich  liveries  attending  on 
them,  nobody  could  be  more  civil  and  obsequious  than  the 
inhabitants  of  the  village.  They  would  take  off  their  hats,  and 
make  the  humblest  bows  you  ever  saw.  If  the  children  were 
rude,  they  were  pretty  certain  to  get  their  ears  boxed ;  and 
as  for  the  dogs,  if  a  single  cur  in  the  pack  presumed  to  yelp, 
his  master  instantly  beat  him  with  a  club,  and  tied  him  up 
without  any  supper.  This  would  have  been  all  very  well, 
only  it  proved  that  the  villagers  cared  much  about  the  money 
that  a  stranger  had  in  his  pocket,  and  nothing  whatever  for 
the  human  soul,  which  lives  equally  in  the  beggar  and  the 
prince. 

So  now  you  can  understand  why  old  Philemon  spoke  so 
sorrowfully,  when  he  heard  the  shouts  of  the  children  and  the 
barking  of  the  dogs,  at  the  further  extremity  of  the  village 
street.  There  was  a  confused  din,  which  lasted  a  good  while, 
and  seemed  to  pass  quite  through  the  breadth  of  the  valley. 

"  I  never  heard  the  dogs  so  loud !  "  observed  the  good  old 
man. 

"  Nor  the  children  so  rude !  "  answered  his  good  old  wife. 

They  sat  shaking  their  heads,  one  to  another,  while  the 
noise  came  nearer  and  nearer;  until,  at  the  foot  of  the  little 
eminence  on  which  their  cottage  stood,  they  saw  two  travellers 
approaching  on  foot.  Close  behind  them  came  the  fierce  dogs, 
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snarling  at  their  very  heels.  A  little  further  off  ran  a  crowd 
of  children,  who  sent  up  thrill  cries,  and  flung  stones  at  the 
two  strangers,  with  all  their  might.  Once  or  twice,  the  younger 
of  the  two  men  (he  was  a  slender  and  very  active  figure) 
turned  about,  and  drove  back  the  dogs  with  a  staff  which  he 
carried  in  his  hand.  His  companion,  who  was  a  very  tall 
person,  walked  calmly  along,  as  if  disdammg  to  notice  either 
the  naughty  chUdren,  or  the  pack  of  curs,  whose  manners  the 

chUdren  seemed  to  imitate.  ,  j     «j  t^u^A 

Both  of  the  travellers  were  very  humbly  clad,  and  looked 
as  if  they  might  not  have  money  enough  in  their  pockets  to 
nay  for  a  night's  lodging.  And  this,  I  am  afraid,  was  the  reason 
why  the  villagers  had  allowed  their  children  and  dogs  to  treat 

them  so  rudely.  .     „i  «.       -    o«^ 

"Come  wife,"  said  Philemon  to  Baucis,  "let  us  go  and 
meet  these  poor  people.  No  doubt,  they  feel  almost  too  heavy- 
hearted  to  climb  the  hill."  •     «    U-l     T 

"  Go  you  and  meet  them,"  answered  Baucis,  while  I 
make  haste  within  doors,  and  see  whether  we  can  get  them 
anything  for  supper.  A  comfortable  bowl  of  bread  and  milk 
would  do  wonders  towards  raising  their  spurits." 

Accordingly,  she  hastened  to  the  cottage.  Philemon,  on 
his  part,  went  forward,  and  extended  his  hand  with  so  hos- 
pitable an  aspect  that  there  was  no  need  of  saying,  what 
nevertheless  he  did  say,  in  the  heartiest  tone  imagmab'e,— 

"Welcome,  strangers!  welcome!" 

"  Thank  you!  "  replied  the  younger  of  the  two,  in  a  lively 
kind  of  way,  notwithstanding  his  weariness  and  trouble. 
"This  is  quite  another  greeting  than  we  have  met  with 
yonder,  in  the  village.   Pray,  why  do  you  live  m  such  a  bad 

neighbourhood? "  .  ,  •  ^      j  u     — 

"Ah! "  observed  old  Philemon,  with  a  quiet  and  benign 
smile,  "Providence  put  me  here,  I  hope,  among  other 
reasons,  in  order  that  I  may  make  you  what  amends  I  can 
for  the  inhospitality  of  my  neighbours." 

"Well  said,  old  father!"  cried  the  traveller,  laughing; 
"  and,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  my  companion  and  myself 
need  some  amends.  Those  children  (the  little  r^cals!)  have 
bespattered  us  finely  with  their  mud-balls;  and  one  of  the 
curs  has  torn  my  cloak,  which  was  ragged  enough  already. 
But  I  took  him  across  the  muzzle  with  my  staff;  and  i 
think  you  may  have  heard  him  yelp,  even  thus  far  off. 
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Philemon  was  glad  to  see  him  in  such  good  spirits;  nor, 
indeed,  would  you  have  fancied,  by  the  traveller's  look  and 
manner,  that  he  was  weary  with  a  long  day's  joumev,  besides 
being  disheartened  by  rough  treatment  at  the  end  of  it.  He 
was  dressed  in  rather  an  odd  way,  with  a  sort  of  cap  on  his 
head,  the  brim  of  which  stuck  out  over  both  ears.  Though 
it  was  a  summer  evening,  he  wore  a  cloak,  which  he  kept  wrapt 
closely  about  him,  perhaps  because  his  under-garments  were 
shabby.  Philemon  perceived,  too,  that  he  had  on  a  singular 
pair  of  shoes;  but  as  it  was  now  dusk,  and  as  the  old  man's 
eyesight  was  none  of  the  sharpest,  he  could  not  precisely  tell 
in  what  the  strangeness  consisted.  One  thing,  certainly, 
seemed  queer.  The  traveller  was  so  wonderfully  light  and 
active,  that  it  appeared  as  if  his  feet  sometimes  rose  from 
the  ground  of  their  own  accord,  or  could  only  be  kept  down 
by  an  effort. 

"  I  used  to  be  light-footed  in  my  youth,"  said  Philemon  to 
the  traveller.  "  But  I  always  found  my  feet  grow  heavier 
towards  nightfall." 

"  There  is  nothing  like  a  good  staff  to  help  one  along," 
answered  the  stranger;  "  and  I  happen  to  have  an  excellent 
one,  as  you  see." 

This  staff,  in  fact,  was  the  oddest-looking  staff  that  Philemon 
had  ever  beheld.  It  was  made  of  olive-wood,  and  had  some- 
thing like  a  little  pair  of  wings  near  the  top.  Two  snakes, 
carved  in  the  wood,  were  represented  as  twining  themselves 
about  the  staff,  and  were  so  very  skilfully  executed  that  old 
Philemon  (whose  eyes,  you  know,  were  getting  rather  dim) 
almost  thought  them  alive,  and  that  he  could  see  them 
wriggling  and  twisting. 

"  A  curious  piece  of  work,  sure  enough!  "  said  he.  "  A 
staff  with  win^ !  It  would  be  an  excellent  kind  of  stick  for 
a  little  boy  to  ride  astride  of!  " 

By  this  time,  Philemon  and  his  two  guests  had  reached  the 
cottage  door. 

"  Friends,"  said  the  old  man,  "  sit  down  and  rest  your- 
selves here  on  this  bench.  My  good  wife  Baucis  has  gone  to 
see  what  you  can  have  for  supper.  We  are  poor  folks;  but 
you  shall  be  welcome  to  whatever  we  have  in  the  cupboard." 

The  younger  stranger  threw  himself  carelessly  on  the  bench, 
letting  his  staff  fall,  as  he  did  so.  And  here  happened  some- 
thing rather  marvellous,  though  trifling  enough,  too.    The 
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staff  seemed  to  get  up  from  the  ground  of  its  own  accord,  and, 
spreading  its  little  pair  of  wings,  it  half  hopped,  half  flew, 
and  leaned  itself  against  the  wall  of  the  cottage.  There  it 
stood  quite  still,  except  that  the  snakes  contmued  to  wriggle. 
But,  in  my  private  opinion,  old  Philemon's  eyesight  had  been 
playing  him  tricks  again. 

Before  he  could  ask  any  questions,  the  elder  stranger  drew 
his  attention  from  the  wonderful  staff,  by  speakmg  to  hun. 

"  Was  there  not,"  askeQ  che  stranger,  in  a  remarkably  deep 
tone  of  voice, "  a  lake,  in  very  ancient  times,  covering  the  spot 
where  now  stands  yonder  village?" 

"Not  in  my  day,  friend,"  answered  Philemon;  and  yet 
I  am  an  old  man,  as  you  see.  There  were  always  the  fields  and 
meadows,  just  as  they  are  now,  and  the  old  trees,  and  the 
little  stream  murmuring  through  the  midst  of  the  valley. 
My  father,  nor  his  father  before  him,  ever  saw  it  otherwise, 
so  far  as  I  know;  and  doubtless  it  will  still  be  the  same  when 
old  Philemon  shall  be  gone  and  forgotten!" 

"  That  is  more  than  can  be  safely  foretold,"  observed  the 
stranger;  and  there  was  something  very  stem  in  his  deep 
voice.  He  shook  his  head,  too,  so  that  his  dark  and  heav\- 
curls  were  shaken  with  the  movement.  "  Since  the  inhabitants 
of  yonder  village  have  forgotten  the  affections  and  sym- 
pathies of  their  nature,  it  were  better  that  the  lake  should  be 
rippling  over  their  dwellings  again !  " 

The  traveller  looked  so  stem,  that  Philemon  was  really 
almost  frightened;  the  more  so,  that,  at  his  frown,  the 
twilight  seemed  suddenly  to  grow  darker,  and  that,  when  he 
shook  his  head,  there  was  a  roll  as  of  thunder  in  the  air. 

But,  in  a  moment  aften\ards,  the  stranger's  face  became 
so  kindly  and  mild,  that  the  old  man  quite  forgot  his  terror. 
Nevertheless,  he  could  not  help  feeling  that  this  elder  traveller 
must  be  no  ordinary  personage,  although  he  happened  now 
to  be  attired  so  humbly,  and  to  be  joumeymg  on  foot.  Not 
that  Philemon  fancied  him  a  prince  in  disguise,  or  any  char- 
acter of  that  sort;  but  rather  some  exceedingly  wise  man, 
who  went  about  the  world  in  this  poor  garb,  despising  wealth 
and  all  wordly  objects,  and  seeking  everywhere  to  add  a 
mite  to  his  wisdom.  This  idea  appeared  the  more  probable, 
because,  when  Philemon  raised  his  eyes  to  see  the  stranger  s 
face,  he  seemed  to  see  more  thought  there  in  one  look,  thaii 
he  could  have  studied  out  in  a  lifetime. 
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While  Baucis  was  getting  the  supper,  the  travellers  both 
began  to  talk  very  sociably  with  Philemon.  The  younger, 
indeed,  was  extremely  loquacious,  and  made  such  shrewd  and 
witty  remarks,  that  the  good  old  man  continually  burst  out 
a-laughing,  and  pronounced  him  the  merriest  fellow  he  had 
seen  for  many  a  day. 

"  Pray,  my  young  friend,"  said  he,  as  they  grew  familiar 
together,  "  what  may  I  call  your  name?  " 

"  Why,  I  am  very  nimble,  as  you  see,"  answered  the 
traveller.  "  So,  if  you  call  me  Quicksilver,  the  name  will  fit 
tolerably  well." 

"  Quicksilver?  Quicksilver?  "  repeated  Philemon,  looking 
in  the  traveller's  face,  to  see  if  he  were  making  fun  of  him. 
"  It  is  a  very  odd  name !  And  your  companion  there?  Has 
he  as  strange  a  one  ? 

"  You  must  ask  the  thunder  to  tell  it  you !  "  replied  Quick- 
silver, putting  on  a  mysterious  look.  "  No  other  voice  is  loud 
enough." 

This  renmrk,  whether  it  were  serious  or  in  jest,  might  have 
caused  Philemon  to  conceive  a  very  great  awe  of  the  elder 
stranger,  if,  on  venturing  to  gaze  at  him,  he  had  not  beheld  so 
much  beneficence  in  his  visage.  But,  undoubtedly,  here  was 
the  grandest  figure  that  ever  sat  so  humbly  beside  a  cottage 
door.  When  the  stranger  conversed,  it  was  with  gravity,  and 
in  such  a  way  that  Philemon  felt  irresistibly  moved  to  tell  him 
everything  which  he  had  most  at  heart.  This  is  always  the 
feeling  that  people  have  when  they  meet  with  any  one  wise 
enough  to  comprehend  all  their  good  and  evil,  and  not  to 
despise  a  tittle  of  it. 

But  Philemon,  simple  and  kind-hearted  old  man  that  he 
was,  had  not  many  secrets  to  disclose.  He  talked,  however, 
quite  garrulously  about  the  events  of  his  past  life,  in  the  whole 
course  of  which  he  had  never  been  a  score  of  miles  from  this 
very  spot.  His  wife  Baucis  and  himself  had  dwelt  in  the 
cottage  from  their  youth  upward,  earning  their  bread  by 
honest  labour,  always  poor,  but  still  contented.  He  told  what 
excellent  butter  and  cheese  Baucis  made,  and  how  nice  were 
the  vegetables  which  he  raised  in  his  garden.  He  said,  too, 
that  because  they  loved  one  another  so  very  much,  it  was  the 
wish  of  both  that  death  might  not  separate  them,  but  that 
they  should  die  as  they  had  lived,  together. 

As   the   stranger   listened,  a   smile   beamed   over  his 
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countenance,  and  made  its  expression  as  sweet  as  it  was 
grand. 

"  You  are  a  good  old  man,"  said  he  to  Philemon, "  and  you 
have  a  good  old  wife  to  be  your  helpmate.  It  is  fit  that  your 
wish  be  granted." 

And  it  seemed  to  Philemon,  just  then,  as  if  the  sunset 
clouds  threw  up  a  bright  flash  from  the  west,  and  kindled  a 
sudden  light  in  the  sky. 

Baucis  had  now  got  supper  ready,  and,  coming  to  the  door, 
began  to  make  apologies  for  the  poor  fare  which  she  was 
forced  to  set  before  her  guests. 

"  Had  we  known  you  were  coming,"  -aid  she,  "  my  good 
man  and  myself  would  have  gone  without  a  morsel,  rather 
than  you  should  lack  a  better  supper.  But  I  took  the  best  art 
of  to-day's  milk  to  make  cuvcse;  and  our  last  loaf  is  already 
half  eaten.  Ah  me !  I  never  feel  the  sorrow  of  being  poor,  save 
when  a  poor  traveller  knocks  at  our  doci*." 

"  All  will  be  very  well;  do  not  trouble  yourself,  my  good 
dame,"  replied  the  elder  stranger,  kindly.  "  An  honest,  hearty 
welcome  to  a  guest  works  miracles  with  the  fare,  and  is 
capable  of  turning  the  coarsest  food  to  nectar  and  ambrosia." 

"  A  welcome  you  shall  have,"  cried  Baucis,  "  and  likewise 
a  little  honey  that  we  happen  to  have  left,  and  a  bunch  of 
purple  grapes  besides." 

"  Why,  Mother  Baucis,  it  is  a  feast! "  exclaimed  Quick- 
silver, laughing,  "  an  absolute  feast!  and  you  shall  see  how 
bravely  I  will  play  my  part  at  it !  I  think  I  never  felt  himgrier 
in  my  life." 

"  Mercy  on  us ! "  whispered  Baucis  to  her  husband, "  If  the 
young  man  has  such  a  terrible  appetite,  I  am  afraid  there  will 
not  be  half  enough  supper !  " 

They  all  went  into  the  cottage. 

And  now,  my  little  auditors,  shall  I  tell  you  something  that 
will  make  you  open  your  eyes  ver}'  wide?  It  is  really  one  of 
the  oddest  circumstances  in  the  whole  story.  Quicksilvers 
staff,  you  recollect,  had  set  itself  up  against  the  wall  of  the 
cottage.  Well;  when  its  master  entered  the  door,  leaving  this 
wonderful  staff  behind,  what  should  it  do  but  immediately 
spread  its  little  wings,  and  go  hopping  and  fluttering  up  the 
doorsteps!  Tap,  tap,  went  the  staff,  on  the  kitchen  floor;  nor 
did  it  rest  unti*  it  had  stood  itself  on  end,  with  the  greatest 
gravity  and  decorum,  beside  Quicksilver's  chair.  Old  Phile- 
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mon,  however,  as  well  as  his  wife,  was  so  taken  up  in  attending 
to  their  guests,  that  no  notice  was  given  to  what  the  staff  had 
been  abcuc. 

As  Baucis  had  said,  there  was  but  a  scanty  supper  tor  two 
hungry  travellers.  In  the  middle  of  the  table  was  the  remnant 
of  a  brown  loaf,  with  a  piece  of  cheese  on  one  side  of  it,  and  a 
dish  of  honeycomb  on  the  other.  There  was  a  pretty  good 
bunch  of  grapes  for  each  of  the  guests  A  moderately-sized 
earthen  pitcher,  nearly  full  of  milk,  stood  at  a  comer  of  the 
board;  and  when  Baucis  had  filled  two  bowls  and  set  them 
before  the  strangers,  only  a  little  milk  remained  at  the  bottom 
of  the  pitcher.  Alas !  it  is  a  ver}'  sad  business,  when  a  bounti- 
ful heart  finds  itself  pinched  and  sque-T^ed  among  narrow 
circumstances.  Poor  Baucis  kept  wishing  that  she  might 
starve  for  a  week  to  come,  if  it  were  possible  by  so  doing  to 
provide  these  hungry  folks  a  more  plentiful  supper. 

And,  since  the  supper  was  so  exceedingly  small,  she  could 
not  help  wishing  that  their  appetites  had  not  been  quite  so 
large.  Why,  at  their  very  first  sitting  down,  the  travellers 
both  drank  off  all  the  milk  in  their  two  bowls  at  a  draught. 

"  A  little  more  milk,  kind  Mother  Baucis,  if  you  please,' 
said  Quicksilver.  "  The  dav  has  been  hot,  and  I  am  very  much 
athirst." 

"  Now,  my  dear  people,"  answered  Baucis,  in  great  confu- 
sion, "  I  am  so  sorry  and  ashamed !  Bui  the  truth  is,  there  is 
Ixardly  a  drop  more  milk  in  the  pitcher.  0  husband !  husband ! 
why  didn't  we  go  without  our  supper." 

"  Why,  it  appears  to  me,"  cried  Quicksilver,  starting  up 
from  table  and  taking  the  pitcher  by  the  handle,  "  it  really 
appears  to  me  that  matters  are  not  quite  so  bad  as  you  repre- 
sent them,  here  is  certainly  more  milk  in  the  pitcher." 

So  saying,  and  to  the  vast  astonishment  of  Baucis,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  fill,  not  only  his  own  bowl,  but  his  companion's  like- 
V  je,  from  the  pitcher  that  was  supposed  to  be  almost  empty. 
The  good  woman  could  scarcely  believe  her  eyes.  She  had 
certainly  poured  out  nearly  all  the  milk,  f.nd  had  peeped  in 
afterwards,  and  seen  the  bottom  of  the  pitcher,  as  she  set  it 
down  upon  the  table. 

"  But  I  am  old,"  thought  Baucis  to  heneli,  "  and  apt  to 
be  forgetful.  I  suppose  I  must  have  made  a  mistake.  At  all 
events,  the  pitcher  cannot  help  being  empty  now,  after  filling 
the  bowls  twice  over." 
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"What  excellent  milk!"  observed  Quicksilver,  after 
quaffing  the  contents  of  the  second  bowl.  "  Excuse  me,  my 
kind  hostess,  but  I  must  really  ask  you  for  a  little  more." 

Now  Baucis  had  seen,  as  plainly  as  she  could  see  anything, 
that  Quicksilver  had  turned  the  pitcher  upside  down,  and 
consequently  had  poured  out  every  drop  of  milk  in  filling  the 
last  bowl.  Of  couise,  there  coull  not  possibly  be  any  left. 
However,  in  order  to  let  him  know  precisely  how  the  jase  was, 
she  ''fted  the  pitcher,  and  made  a  gesture  as  if  poi.ring  milk 
into  Quicksilver's  bowl,  but  without  the  remotest  idea  that 
any  milk  would  stream  forth.  What  was  her  surpiise,  there- 
fore, when  such  an  abundant  cascade  IJil  bubblu  g  into  the 
bowl,  that  it  was  immediately  filled  to  the  brim,  and  over- 
flowed upon  the  table!  The  two  snakes  that  were  twisted 
about  Quicksilver's  staff  (but  neither  Baucis  nor  Philemon 
happened  to  observe  this  circumstance)  stretched  jui  their 
heads,  and  began  to  lap  up  the  spilt  milk. 

And  then  what  a  delicious  fragrance  the  milk  had!  It 
seemed  as  if  Philemon's  only  cow  must  have  pastured,  that 
day,  on  the  richest  herbage  that  could  be  found  anywhere  in 
the  world.  1  only  wish  that  each  of  you,  my  beloved  little 
souls,  could  have  a  bowl  of  such  nice  mi.'<  at  supper-time ! 

"  And  now  a  slice  of  your  brown  loaf.  Mother  Baucis,"  said 
Quicksilver,  "  and  a  little  of  that  honey !  " 

Baucis  cut  him  a  slice,  accordingl;  ;  and  although  the  loaf, 
when  she  and  her  husband  ate  of  it,  had  been  rather  too  dry 
and  crusty  to  be  palatable,  it  was  now  as  light  and  moist  as  if 
but  a  few  hours  out  cf  the  oven.  Tasting  a  crumb,  which  had 
fallen  on  the  table,  she  found  it  more  delicious  than  bread  ever 
was  before,  and  could  hardly  believe  that  it  was  a  loaf  of  her 
own  kneading  and  baking.  Yet,  what  other  loaf  could  it 
possibly  be? 

But,  oh,  the  honey !  I  may  just  as  well  let  it  alone,  without 
trying  to  describe  how  exquisitely  it  smelt  and  looked.  Its 
colour  was  that  of  the  purest  and  most  transparent  gold ;  and 
it  had  the  odour  of  a  thousand  flowers;  but  of  such  flowers 
as  never  grew  in  an  earthly  garden,  and  to  seek  which  the  bees 
must  have  flown  high  above  the  clouds.  The  wonder  is,  that, 
alter  alighting  on  a  flower  ,ed  of  so  delicious  fragrance  and 
immortal  bloom,  they  should  have  been  content  to  fly  down 
again  to  their  hive  in  Philemon's  garden.  Never  was  such 
honey  tasted,  seen,  or  smelt.  The  perfume  floated  around  the 
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kitchen,  and  made  it  so  delightful  that,  had  you  closed  youi 
eyes,  you  would  instantly  have  forgotten  the  low  ceiling  and 
smoky  walls,  and  have  fancied  yourself  in  an  arbour  with 
celestial  honeysuckles  creeping  over  it. 

Although  good  Mother  Baucis  was  a  simple  old  dame,  she 
could  not  but  think  that  there  was  something  rather  out  of  the 
common  way,  in  all  that  had  been  going  on.  So,  after  helping 
the  guests  to  bread  and  honey,  and  laying  a  bunch  of  grapes  by 
each  of  their  plates,  she  sat  down  by  Philemon,  and  told  him 
what  she  had  seen,  in  a  whisper. 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  the  like  ?  "  asked  she. 

"  No,  I  ne^  er  did,"  answered  Philemon,  with  a  smile. 
"  And  I  rather  think,  my  dear  old  wife,  you  have  been  walking 
about  in  a  sort  of  a  dream.  If  I  had  poured  out  the  milk,  I 
should  have  seen  through  the  business  at  once.  There  hap- 
pened to  be  a  little  more  in  the  pitcher  than  you  thought — 
that  is  all." 

"  Ah,  husband,"  said  Baucis,  "  say  what  you  will,  these 
are  very  uncommon  people." 

"  Well,  well,"  replied  Philemon,  still  smiling,  "  perhaps 
they  are.  They  certainly  do  look  as  if  they  had  seen  better 
days;  and  I  am  heartily  glad  to  see  them  making  so  com- 
fortable a  supper. 

Each  of  the  guests  had  now  taken  his  bunch  of  grapes  upon 
his  plate.  Baucis  (who  rubbed  her  eyes,  in  order  to  see  the 
more  clearly)  was  of  opinion  that  the  clusters  had  grown 
larger  and  richer,  and  that  each  separate  grape  seemed  to  be 
on  the  point  of  bursting  with  ripe  juice.  It  was  entirely  a 
mystery  to  her  how  such  grapes  could  ever  have  been  pro- 
duced from  the  old  stunted  vine  that  climbed  against  the 
cottage- wall. 

"  Very  admirable  grapes,  these!  "  observed  Quicksilver,  as 
he  swallowed  one  after  another,  without  apparently  diminish- 
ing his  cluster.  "  Pray,  my  good  host,  whence  did  you  gather 
them?  " 

"  From  my  own  vine,"  answered  Philemon.  "  You  may  see 
one  of  its  branches  twisting  across  the  window,  yonder.  But 
wife  and  I  never  thought  the  grapes  very  fine  ones." 

"  I  never  tasted  better,"  said  the  guest.  "  Another  cup  of 
this  delicious  milk,  if  you  please,  and  I  shall  then  have  supped 
better  than  a  prince." 

This  time,  old  Philemon  bestirred  himself,  and  took  up  the 
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pitcher ;  for  he  was  curious  to  discover  whether  there  was  any 
reality  in  the  marvels  which  Baucis  had  whispered  to  him. 
He  knew  that  his  eood  old  wife  was  incapable  of  falsehood, 
and  that  she  was  sddom  mistaken  in  what  she  supposed  to  be 
true;  but  this  was  so  very  singular  a  case,  that  he  wanted  to 
see  into  it  with  his  own  eyes.  On  taking  up  the  pitcher,  there- 
fore, he  slyly  peeped  into  it,  and  was  fully  satisfied  that  it 
contained  not  so  much  as  a  single  drop.  All  at  once,  however, 
he  beheld  a  little  white  fountain,  which  gushed  up  from  the 
bottom  of  the  pitcher,  and  speedily  filled  it  to  the  brim  with 
foaming  and  deliciously  fragrant  milk.  It  is  lucky  tliat  Phile- 
mon, in  his  surprise,  did  not  drop  the  miraculous  pitcher 
from  his  hand. 

"  Who  are  ye,  wonder-working  strangers?  "  cried  he,  even 
more  bewildered  than  his  wife  had  been. 

"  Your  guests,  my  good  Philemon,  and  your  friends," 
replied  the  elder  traveller,  in  his  mild  deep  voice,  that  had 
something  at  once  sweet  and  awe-inspiring  m  it.  "  Give  me 
likewise  a  cup  of  the  milk ;  and  may  your  pitcher  never  be 
empty  for  kind  Baucis  and  yourself,  any  more  than  for  the 
needy  wayfarer ! " 

The  supper  being  now  over,  the  strangers  requested  to  be 
shown  to  their  place  of  repose.  The  old  people  would  gladly 
have  talked  with  them  a  httle  longer,  and  have  expressed  the 
wonder  which  they  felt,  and  their  delight  at  finding  the  poor 
and  meagre  supper  prove  so  much  better  and  more  abundant 
than  they  hoped.  But  the  elder  traveller  had  inspired  them 
with  such  reverence,  that  they  dared  not  ask  him  any  ques- 
tions. And  when  Philemon  drew  Quicksilver  aside,  and 
inquired  how  under  the  sun  a  fountain  of  milk  could  have  got 
mto  an  old  earthen  pitcher,  this  latter  personage  pointed  to 
his  staff. 

"  There  is  the  whole  mystery  of  the  affair,"  quoth  Quick- 
silver; "  and  if  you  can  make  it  out,  I'll  thank  you  to  let  me 
know.  I  can't  tell  what  to  make  of  my  staff.  It  is  always 
playing  such  odd  tricks  as  this;  sometimes  getting  me  a 
supper,  and,  quite  as  often,  stealing  it  away.  If  I  had  anv 
faith  in  such  nonsense,  I  should  say  the  stick  was  bewitched !  ' 

He  said  no  more,  but  looked  so  slyly  in  their  faces,  that  they 
rather  fancied  he  was  laughing  at  them.  The  magic  staff  went 
hopping  at  his  heels,  as  Quicksilver  quitted  the  room.  When 
left  alone,  the  good  old  couple  spent  some  little  time  in  con- 
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venation  about  the  events  of  the  evening,  and  then  lay  down 
on  the  floor  and  fell  fast  asleep.  They  had  given  up  their 
sleeping-room  to  the  guests,  and  had  no  other  bed  for  them- 
sdyes  save  these  planks,  which  I  wish  had  been  as  soft  as 
their  own  hearts. 

The  old  num  and  his  wife  were  stirring  betimes  in  the 
morning,  and  strangers  likewise  arose  with  the  sun,  and  made 
their  preparations  to  depart. 

Philemon  hospitably  intreated  them  to  remain  a  little 
longer,  until  Baucis  could  milk  the  cow,  and  bake  a  cake  upon 
the  hearth,  and,  perhaps,  find  them  a  few  fresh  eggs  fir 
breakfast.  The  guests,  however,  seemed  to  think  it  better  to 
accomplish  a  good  part  of  their  journey  before  the  heat  of  the 
day  should  come  on.  They,  therefore,  persisted  in  setting  out 
immediately,  but  asked  Philemon  and  Baucis  to  walk  forth 
with  them  a  short  distance,  and  show  them  the  road  which 
they  were  to  take. 

So  they  all  four  issued  from  the  cottage,  chatting  together 
like  old  friends.  It  was  very  remarkable  indeed,  how  familiar 
the  old  couple  insensibly  grew  with  the  elder  traveller,  and 
how  their  good  and  simple  spirits  melted  into  his,  even  as  two 
drops  of  water  would  melt  into  the  illimitable  ocean.  And  as 
for  Quicksilver,  with  his  keen,  quick,  laughing  wits,  he  ap- 
peared to  discover  every  little  thought  that  but  peeped  into 
their  minds,  before  they  suspected  it  themselves.  They  some- 
times wished,  it  is  true,  that  he  had  not  been  quite  so  quick- 
witted, and  also  that  he  would  fling  away  his  staff,  which 
looked  so  mysteriously  mischievous  with  the  snakes  always 
writhing  about  it.  But  then,  again.  Quicksilver  showed 
himself  so  very  good-humoured,  that  they  would  have  re- 
joiced to  keep  him  in  their  cottage,  staff,  snakes,  and  ai), 
every  day,  aiij  the  whole  day  long. 

"  Ah,  me !  Well-a-day !  "  exclaimed  Philemon,  when  they 
had  walked  a  little  way  from  their  door,  "  If  our  neighbours 
only  knew  what  a  blessed  thing  it  is  to  show  hospitality  to 
strangers,  they  would  tie  up  all  their  dogs,  and  never  allow 
their  children  to  fling  another  stone,'* 

"  It  is  a  sin  and  shame  for  them  to  behave  so, — that  it  is !  " 
cried  good  old  Baucis,  vehemently.  "  And  I  mean  to  go  this 
very  day  and  tell  them  what  naughty  people  they  are ! " 

"  I  fear,"  remarked  Quicksilver'  slily  smiling,  "  that  you 
will  find  none  of  them  at  home." 
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The  elder  traveller's  brow,  just  then,  assumed  such  a  grave, 
stem,  and  awful  grandeur,  yet  serene  withal,  that  neither 
Baucis  nor  Philemon  dared  tc  speak  a  word.  They  gazed 
reverently  into  his  face,  as  if  they  had  been  gazing  at  the  sky. 

"  When  men  do  not  feel  towards  the  humblest  stranger  as 
if  he  were  a  brother,"  said  the  traveller,  in  tones  so  deep  that 
they  sounded  like  those  of  an  organ,  "  they  are  imworthy  to 
exbt  on  earth,  which  was  created  as  the  abode  of  a  great 
human  brotherhood  I " 

"  And,  by-the-by,  my  dear  old  |)eople,"  cried  Quicksilver, 
with  the  liveliest  look  of  fun  and  mischief  in  his  eyes, "  where 
is  this  same  village  that  you  talk  about?  Onwhid^side  of  us 
does  it  lie  ?  Methinks  I  do  not  see  it  hereabouts." 

Philemon  and  his  wife  turned  towards  the  valley,  where,  at 
sunset,  only  the  day  before,  they  had  seen  the  meadows,  the 
houses,  the  gardens,  the  clumps  of  trees,  the  wide,  green- 
margined  street,  with  children  playing  in  it,  and  all  the  tokens 
of  business,  enjoyment  and  prosperity.  But  what  was  their 
astonishment!  There  was  no  longer  any  appearance  of  a 
village !  Even  the  fertile  vale,  in  the  hollow  of  which  it  lay, 
had  ceased  to  have  existence.  In  its  stead  they  beheld  the 
broad  blue  surface  of  a  lake,  which  filled  the  great  basin  of  the 
valley  from  brim  to  brim,  and  reflected  the  surrounding  hills 
in  its  bosom,  with  as  tranquil  an  image  as  if  it  had  been  there 
ever  since  the  creation  of  the  world.  For  an  instant  the  lake 
remained  perfectly  smooth.  Then  a  little  breeze  sprmg  up, 
and  caused  the  water  to  dance,  glitter,  and  sparkle  in  the  early 
sunbeams,  and  to  dash,  with  a  pleasant  rippling  murmur, 
ugainst  the  hither  shore. 

The  lake  seemv  ^  so  strangely  familiar,  that  the  old  couple 
were  greatly  perplexed,  and  felt  as  if  they  could  only  have 
been  dreaming  about  a  village  having  lain  there.  But  the  next 
moment  *hey  remembered  the  vanished  dwellings,  and  the 
faces  and  characters  of  the  inhabitants,  far  too  distinctly  for  a 
dream.  The  village  had  been  there  yesterday,  and  now  was 
gone! 

"  Alas!  "  cried  these  kind-hearted  old  people,  "  what  has 
become  of  our  poor  neighbours  ?  " 

"  They  exist  no  longer  as  men  and  women,"  said  the  elder 
traveller,  in  his  grand  and  deep  voice,  while  a  roll  of  thunder 
seemed  to  echo  it  at  a  distance.  "  There  was  n- "  —  use  nor 
beauty  in  such  a  life  as  theirs ;  for  they  ne  -ened  or 
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sweetened  the  hard  lot  of  mortality  by  the  exercise  of  kindly 
affections  between  num  and  man.  lliey  retained  no  image 
of  the  better  life  in  their  bosoms:  therefore,  dbe  lake,  that 
was  of  old,  has  spread  itself  forth  again,  to  reflect  the  sky  I  " 

"  And  as  for  those  foolish  people,"  said  Quicksilver,  with  his 
mischievous  smile,  "  they  are  all  transformed  to  fishes.  There 
needed  but  little  change,  for  they  were  already  a  scaly  set  of 
rascals,  and  tiie  coldest-blooded  beings  in  existence.  So,  kind 
Mother  Baucis,  whenever  you  or  your  husband  have  an  appe- 
tite lor  a  dish  of  broiled  trout,  he  can  throw  in  a  line  and  pull 
out  half  a  dozen  of  your  old  neighbours !  " 

"  Ah,"  cried  Baucis,  shuddering,  "  I  would  not,  for  the 
world,  put  one  of  them  on  the  gridiron !  " 

"  No,"  added  Philemon,  nuking  a  wry  face,  "  we  could 
never  relish  them !  " 

"  As  for  you,  ^ood  Philemon,"  continued  the  elder  traveller, 
—"  and  you,  kmd  Baucis,— you,  with  your  scanty  means, 
have  mingled  so  much  heartfelt  hospitality  with  your  enter- 
tainment of  the  homeless  stranger,  that  the  milk  became  an 
inexhaustible  fount  of  nectar,  and  the  brown  loaf  and  the 
honey  were  ambrosia.  ITius,  the  divinities  have  feasted,  at 
your  board,  off  th«i  same  viands  that  supply  their  banquets 
on  Olympus.  You  have  done  well,  my  dear  old  friends.  Where- 
fore, request  whatever  favour  you  have  most  at  heart,  and  it 
is  granted." 

Philemon  and  Baucis  looked  at  one  another,  and  then, — I 
know  not  which  of  the  two  it  was  who  spoke,  but  that  one 
uttered  the  desire  of  both  their  hearts. 

"  Let  us  live  together,  while  we  live,  and  leave  the  world  at 
the  same  instant,  when  we  die!  For  we  have  always  loved 
one  another ! " 

"  Be  it  so!  "  replied  the  stranger,  with  majestic  kindness. 
"  Now,  look  towards  your  cottage !  " 

They  did  so.  But  what  was  their  surprise,  on  beholding  a 
tall  edifice  of  white  marble,  with  a  wide-open  portal,  occupy- 
ing the  spot  where  their  humble  residence  had  so  lately  stood ! 

"  There  is  your  home/'  said  the  stranger,  beneficently 
smiling  on  them  both.  "  Exercise  your  hospitality  in  yonder 
palace,  as  freely  as  in  the  poor  hovel  to  which  you  wel- 
comed us  last  evening." 

The  old  folks  fell  on  their  knees  to  thank  him;  but,  behold ! 
neither  he  nor  Quicksilver  was  there. 
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So  I^ilemon  and  Baucis  took  up  their  residence  in  the 
marble  palace,  and  spent  their  time,  with  vast  satisfiaction  to 
themselves,  in  making  everybody  jolly  and  comfortable  who 
happened  to  pass  that  way.  The  milk-pitcher,  I  must  not 
fmrget  to  say,  retained  its  marvellous  quality  of  being  never 
empty,  when  it  was  desirable  to  have  it  full.  Whenever 
an  honest,  good-humoured,  and  free-hearted  guest  took  a 
draught  from  this  pitcher,  he  invariably  found  it  the  sweetest 
and  most  invigorating  fluid  that  ever  ran  down  his  throat. 
But,  if  a  cross  and  disagreeable  curmudgeon  happened  to  sip, 
he  was  pretty  certain  to  twist  his  visage  into  a  hard  knot,  and 
I»-onounce  it  a  pitcher  of  sour  milk !  , 

Thus  the  old  couple  lived  in  their  palace,  a  great,  great 
while,  and  grew  older  and  older,  and  very  old  indeed.  At 
length,  however,  there  came  a  summer  morning  when  Phile- 
mon and  Baucis  failed  to  make  their  appearance,  as  on  other 
mornings,  with  one  hospitable  smile  overspreading  both  their 
pleasant  faces,  to  invite  the  guests  of  over-night  to  breakfast, 
fhe  guests  searched  everywhere,  from  top  to  bottom  of  the 
spacious  palace,  and  all  to  no  purpose.  But,  after  a  great  deal 
of  perplexity,  they  espied,  in  front  of  the  portal,  two  vener- 
able trees,  which  nobody  could  remember  to  have  seen  there 
the  day  before.  Yet  there  they  stood,  with  their  roots  fastened 
deep  into  the  soil,  and  a  huge  breadth  of  foliage  overshadow- 
ing the  whole  front  of  the  edifice.  One  was  an  oak,  and  th 
other  a  linden-tree.  Their  boughs — it  was  strange  and  beauti 
fui  to  see — were  intertwined  together,  and  entbraced  one 
another,  so  that  each  tree  seemed  to  live  in  the  other  tree's 
bosom,  much  more  than  in  its  own. 

While  the  guests  were  marvelling  how  these  trees,  that  must 
have  required  at  least  a  century  to  grow,  could  have  come  to 
be  so  tall  and  venerable  in  a  single  night,  a  breeze  sprang  up. 
and  set  their  intermingled  bou^s  astir.  And  then  there  was  a 
deep,  broad  mw.nnur  in  the  air,  as  if  the  two  mysterious  trees 
were  speaking. 

"  I  am  old  Philemon!  "  murmured  the  oak. 

"  1  am  old  Baucis !  "  murmured  the  linden-tree. 

But,  as  the  breeze  grew  stronger,  the  trees  both  spoke  at 
once— "  Philemon!  Baucis!  Baucis!  Philemon !  "—as  if  one 
were  both,  and  both  were  one,  and  talking  together  in  the 
depths  of  their  mutual  heart.  It  was  plain  enough  to  perceive 
that  the  good  old  couple  had  renewed  their  age,  and  were 
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now  to  spend  a  quiet  and  delightful  hundred  years  or  so, 
Philemon  as  an  oak,  and  Baucis  as  a  linden-tree.  And  oh, 
what  a  hospitable  shade  did  they  fling  around  them !  When- 
ever a  wayfarer  paused  beneath  it,  he  heard  a  pleasant 
whisper  of  the  leaves  above  his  head,  and  wondered  how 
the  sound  should  so  much  resemble  words  like  these : 
"  Welcome,  welcome,  dear  traveller,  welcome ! " 
And  some  kind  soul,  that  knew  what  would  have  pleased 
old  Baucis  and  old  Philemon  best,  built  a  circular  seat  around 
both  their  trunks,  where,  for  a  great  while  afterwards,  the 
weary,  and  the  hungry,  and  the  thirsty,  used  to  repose  them- 
selves, and  quaff  milk  abundantly  out  of  the  miraculous 
pitcher. 

And  I  wish,  for  all  our  sakes,  that  we  had  the  pitcher 
here  now ! 
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"  How  much  did  the  pitcher  hold?  "  asked  Sweet  Fern. 

"  It  did  not  hold  quite  a  quart,"  answered  the  student ; 
"  but  you  might  keep  pouring  milk  out  of  it,  till  you  should 
fill  a  hogshead,  if  you  pleased.  The  truth  is,  it  would  run 
on  for  ever,  and  not  be  dry  even  at  mid-summer, — which  is 
more  than  can  be  said  of  yonder  rill,  that  goes  babbling 
down  the  hill-side." 

"  And  what  has  become  of  the  pitcher  now?  "  inquired 
the  little  boy. 

"It  was  broken,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  about  twenty-five 
thousand  years  ago,"  replied  Cousin  Eustace.  "  The  people 
mended  it  as  well  as  they  could;  but,  though  it  would  hold 
milk  pretty  well,  it  was  never  afterwards  known  to  fill  itself 
of  its  own  accord.  So  you  see,  it  was  no  better  than  any 
other  cracked  earthen  pitcher." 

"  What  a  pity! "  cried  all  the  children  at  once. 

The  respectable  dog  Ben  had  accompanied  the  party  as 
did  likewise  a  half  grown  Newfoundland  puppy,  who  went 
by  the  name  of  Bruin,  because  he  was  just  as  black  as  a  bear. 
Ben,  being  elderly  and  of  very  circumspect  habits,  was 
respectfully  requested,  by  Cousin  Eustace,  to  stay  behind 
with  the  four  little  children,  in  order  to  keep  them  out  of 
mischief.   As  for  black  Bruin,  who  was  himself  nothing  but 
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a  child,  the  student  thought  it  best  to  take  him  along,  lest, 
in  his  rude  play  with  the  other  children,  he  should  trip  them 
up,  and  send  them  rolling  and  tumbling  down  the  hill. 
Advising  Cowslip,  Sweet  Fern,  Dandelion,  and  Squash- 
Blossom  to  sit  pretty  still,  in  the  spot  where  he  left  them, 
the  student,  with  Primrose  and  the  elder  children,  began  to 
ascend,  and  were  soon  out  of  sight  among  the  trees. 
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THE  CHIMiERA 

BALD-SUMMIT 

INTRODUCTORY  TO   "  THE  CHIMiERA  " 

Upward,  along  the  steep  and  wooded  hill-side,  went  Eustace 
Bright  and  his  companions.  The  trees  were  not  yet  in  full 
leaf,  but  had  budded  forth  sufficiently  to  throw  an  airy 
shadow,  while  the  sunshiRe  filled  them  with  green  light. 
There  were  moss-grown  rocks,  half  hidden  among  the  old, 
brown,  fallen  leaves;  there  were  rotten  tree-trunks,  lying 
at  full  length  where  they  had  long  ago  fallen;  there  were 
decayed  boughs,  that  had  been  shaken  down  by  the  wintrj- 
gales,  and  were  scattered  everywhere  about.  But  still, 
though  these  things  looked  so  aged,  the  aspect  of  the  wood 
was  that  of  the  newest  life ;  for,  whichever  way  you  turned 
vour  eyes,  something  fresh  and  green  was  springing  forth, 
so  as  to  be  ready  for  the  summer. 

At  last,  the  young  people  reached  the  upper  verge  of  the 
wood,  and  found  themselves  almost  at  the  summit  of  the 
hill.  It  was  not  a  peak,  nor  a  great  round  ball,  but  a  pretty 
wide  plain,  or  table-land,  with  a  house  and  bam  upon  it, 
at  some  distance.  That  house  was  the  home  of  a  solitary 
family;  and  oftentimes  the  clouds,  whence  fell  the  rain,  and 
whence  the  snow-storm  drifted  down  into  the  valley,  hung 
lower  than  this  bleak  and  lonely  dwelling-place. 

On  the  highest  point  of  the  hill  was  a  heap  of  stones,  in 
the  centre  of  which  was  stuck  a  long  pole,  with  a  little  flag 
fluttering  at  the  end  of  it.  Eustace  led  the  children  thither, 
and  bade  them  look  around,  and  see  how  large  a  tract  of 
our  beautiful  world  they  could  take  in  at  a  glance.  And 
their  eyes  grew  wider  as  they  looked. 

Monument  Mountain,  to  the  southward,  was  still  in  the 
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centre  of  the  scene,  but  seemed  to  have  Eunk  and  subsided 
so  that  It  was  now  but  an  undistinguished  member  of  a  large 
family  of  hills.  Beyond  it,  the  Taconic  range  looked  higher 
and  bulkier  than  before.  Our  pretty  lake  was  seen,  with  all 
Its  httle  bays  and  inlets;  and  not  that  alone,  but  two  or 
tiiree  new  lakes  were  opening  their  blue  eyes  to  the  sun 
Several  white  villages,  each  with  its  steeple,  were  scattered 
about  m  the  distance.  There  were  so  many  farm-houses,  with 
their  acres  of  woodland,  pasture,  mowing-fields,  and  tillage, 
that  the  children  could  hardly  make  room  in  their  minds  to 
receive  all  these  different  objects.  There,  too,  was  Tangle- 
wood,  which  they  had  hitherto  thought  such  an  important 
spot  m  the  world.  It  now  occupied  so  small  a  space,  that 
they  gazed  far  beyond  it,  and  on  either  side,  and  searched  a 
good  while  with  all  their  eyes,  before  discovering  whereabout 
it  stood. 

White,  fleecy  clouds  were  hanging  in  the  air,  and  threw 
the  dark  spots  of  their  shadoA#  here  and  there  over  the 
landscape.  But,  by-and-by,  the  sunshine  was  where  the 
shadow  had  been,  and  the  shadow  was  somewhere  else. 

Far  to  the  westward  was  a  range  of  blue  mountains,  which 
Eustace  Bright  told  the  children  were  the  Catskills.  Among 
those  misty  hills,  he  said,  was  a  spot  where  some  old  Dutch- 
men were  playing  an  everlasting  game  of  nine-pins,  and  where 
an  idle  fellow,  whose  name  was  Rip  Van  Winkle,  had  fallen 
asleep,  and  slept  twenty  years  at  a  stretch.  The  children 
eagerly  besought  Eustace  to  tell  them  all  about  this  wonderful 
affair.  But  the  student  replied  that  the  story  had  been  told 
once  already,  and  better  than  it  ever  could  be  told  again; 
and  that  nobody  would  have  a  right  to  alter  a  word  of  it' 
until  It  should  have  grown  as  old  as  "  The  Gorgon's  Head," 
and  "The  Three  Golden  Apples,"  and  the  rest  of  those 
miraculous  legends. 

"  At  least,"  said  Periwinkle,  "  while  we  rest  ourselves  here 
and  are  looking  about  us,  you  can  tell  us  another  of  your 
own  stones." 

"  Yes,  Cousin  Eustace,"  cried  Primrose,  "  I  advise  you  to 
tell  us  a  story  here.  Take  some  lofty  subject  or  other,  and 
see  if  your  imagination  will  not  come  up  to  it.  Perhaps  the 
mountam-air  may  make  you  poetical,  for  once.  And  no 
matter  how  strange  and  wonderful  the  story  may  be.  Now 
that  we  are  up  among  the  clouds,  we  can  believe  anything." 
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"  Can  you  believe,"  asked  Eustace,  "  that  thefe  was  once 
a  winged  horse?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  saucy  Primrose;  "  but  I  am  afraid  you  will 
never  be  able  to  catch  him." 

"  For  that  matter,  Primrose,"  rejoined  the  student,  "  I 
might  possibly  catch  Pegasus,  and  get  upon  his  back,  too,  as 
wdl  as  a  dozen  other  fdlows  that  I  know  of.  At  any  rate, 
here  is  a  story  about  him;  and,  of  all  places  in  the  world,  it 
ought  certainly  to  be  told  upon  a  mountain-top." 

So,  sitting  on  the  pile  of  stones,  while  the  children  clustered 
themselves  at  its  base,  Eustace  fixed  his  eyes  on  a  white  cloud 
that  was  sailing  by,  and  began  as  follows. 
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Once,  in  the  old,  old  times  (for  all  the  strange  things  which  I 
tell  you  about  happened  long  before  anybody  can  remember), 
a  fountain  gushed  out  of  a  hill-side,  in  the  marvellous  land  of 
Greece.  And,  for  aught  I  know,  after  so  many  thousand 
years,  it  is  still  gushing  out  of  the  very  self-same  spot.  At 
any  rate,  there  was  the  pleasant  fountain,  welling  freshly 
forth  and  sparkling  adown  the  hill-side,  in  the  golden  sunset, 
when  a  handsome  young  man  named  Bellerophon  drew  near 
its  margin.  In  his  hand  he  held  a  bridle,  studded  with  brilliant 
gems,  and  adorned  with  a  golden  bit.  Seeing  an  old  man,  tnci 
another  of  middle  age,  and  a  little  boy,  near  the  fountain,  and 
likewise  a  maidc  n,  who  was  dipping  up  some  of  the  water  in  a 
pitcher,  he  paused,  and  begged  that  he  might  refresh  himself 
with  a  draught. 

"  This  is  very  delicious  water,"  he  said  to  the  maiden,  as  he 
rinsed  and  filled  her  pitcher,  after  drinking  out  of  it.  "  Will 
you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me  whether  the  fountain  has  any 
name?  " 

"  Yes;  it  is  called  the  Fountain  of  Pirene,"  answered  the 
maiden;  and  then  she  added, "  My  grandmother  has  told  me 
that  this  clear  fountain  was  once  a  beautiful  woman;  and 
when  her  son  was  killed  by  the  arrows  of  the  huntress  Diana, 
she  melted  all  away  into  tears.  And  so  the  water,  which  you 
find  so  cool  and  sweet,  is  the  sorrow  of  that  poor  mother's 
heart!" 
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I  should  not  have  dreamed,"  observed  the  young  stranger 
that  so  clear  a  well-spring,  with  its  gush  and  gurgle,  and  its 
cheery  dance  out  of  the  shade  into  the  sunlight,  had  so  much 
as  one  tear-drop  m  its  bosom!  And  this,  then,  is  Pirene?  I 
thank  you,  pretty  maiden,  for  telling  me  its  name.  I  have 
come  from  a  far-away  country  to  find  this  very  spot." 

A  middle-aged  countrj-fellow  (he  had  driven  his  cow  to 
drmk  out  of  the  spring)  stared  hard  at  young  Belleroph-n 
and  at  the  handsome  bridle  which  he  carried  in  his  hand  ' 
The  water-courses  must  be  getting  low,  friend,  in  your 
part  of  tne  world,"  remarked  he,  "  if  you  come  so  far  only  to 
find  the  Fountam  of  Pirene.  But,  pray,  have  vou  lost  a  horse? 
I  see  you  carry  the  bridle  in  your  hand;  and  a  very  pretty  one 
It  is,  with  that  double  row  of  bright  stones  upon  it.  If  the 
horse  was  as  fine  as  the  hi  .die,  you  are  much  to  be  pitied  for 
losing  him."  ^ 

'•I  have  lost  no  horse,"  said  Bellerophon,  with  a  smile 

But  I  happen  to  be  seeking  a  very  famous  one,  which,  as 
wise  people  have  mformed  me,  must  be  found  hereabouts 
If  anywhere.  Do  you  know  whether  the  winged  horse  Pegasus 
still  haunts  the  Fountain  of  Pirene,  as  he  used  to  do  in  your 
forefathers'  days  ?  "  ^ 

But  then  the  country-fellow  laughed. 

Some  of  you,  my  little  friends,  have  probably  hearj  that 
this  Pegasus  was  a  snow-white  steeti,  with  beautiful  silverv 
wings,  who  spent  most  of  his  time  on  the  summit  of  Mount 
Helicon.  He  was  as  wild,  and  as  swift,  and  as  buoyant,  in  his 
Hight  through  the  air,  as  any  eagle  that  ever  soared  into  the 
clouds.  There  was  nothing  else  like  him  in  the  worid.  He 
had  no  mate;  he  had  never  been  backed  or  bridled  b\-  a 
master;  and  for  many  a  long  year,  he  led  a  solitary  and  a 
happy  life.  "^ 

Oh,  how  fine  u  thing  it  is  to  be  a  winged  horse!  Sleeping  at 
mght,  as  he  did,  on  a  lofty  mountain-top,  and  passing  the 
greater  part  of  the  da>-  in  the  air,  Pegasus  seemed  hardv  to 
be  a  creature  of  the  earth.  Whenever  he  was  seen  up  very 
h^h  above  people's  heads,  with  the  sunshine  on  his  silver^' 
wings  you  would  have  thought  that  he  belonged  to  the  sky, 
and  that,  skimming  a  little  too  low,  he  had  got  astray  among 
our  mists  and  vapours,  and  was  seeking  his  way  back  again 
It  was  very  pretty  to  behold  him  plunge  into  the  fleecy  bosom 
of  a  bright  cloud,  and  be  lost  in  it  for  a  moment  or  two,  and 
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then  break  forth  from  the  other  side.  Or,  in  a  sullen  rain-storm, 
when  there  was  a  grey  pavement  of  clouds  over  the  whole  sky, 
it  would  sometimes  happen  that  the  winged  horse  descended 
right  through  it,  and  the  glad  light  of  the  upper  region  would 
gleam  after  him.  In  another  instant,  it  is  true,  both  Pegasus 
and  the  pleasant  light  would  be  gone  away  together.  But 
any  one  that  was  fortunate  enough  to  see  this  wondrous 
spectacle  felt  cheerful  the  whole  day  afterwards,  and  as  much 
longer  as  the  storm  lasted. 

In  the  summer  time,  and  in  the  beautifuUest  of  weather, 
Pegasus  often  alighted  on  the  solid  earth,  and,  closing  his 
silvery  wings,  would  gallop  over  hill  and  dale  for  pastime, 
as  fleetly  as  the  wind.  Oftener  than  in  any  other  place,  he  had 
been  seen  near  the  Fountain  of  Pirene,  drinking  the  delicious 
water,  or  rolling  himself  upon  the  soft  grass  of  the  margin. 
Sometimes,  too  (but  Pegasus  was  very  dainty  in  his  food), 
he  would  crop  a  few  of  the  clover-blossoms  that  happened  to 
be  sweetest. 

To  the  Fountain  of  Pirene,  therefore,  people's  great- 
grandfathers had  been  in  the  habit  of  going  (as  long  as  they 
were  youthful,  and  retained  their  faith  in  winged  horses), 
in  hopes  of  getting  a  glimpse  at  the  beautiful  Pegasus.  But, 
of  late  years,  he  had  been  very  seldom  seen.  Indeed,  there 
were  many  of  the  country  folks,  dwelling  within  half  an 
hour's  walk  of  the  fountain,  who  had  never  beheld  Pegasus, 
and  did  not  believe  that  there  was  any  such  creature  in 
existence.  The  country-fellow  to  whom  Bellerophon  was 
speaking,  chanced  to  be  one  of  those  incredulous  persons. 

And  that  was  the  reason  why  he  laughed. 

"  Pegasus,  indeed!  "  cried  he,  turning  up  h'  se  as  high 
as  such  a  flat  nose  could  be  turned  up,  "Pi  s,  indeed! 
A  winged  horse,  truly!  Why,  friend,  are  you  in  our  senses? 
Of  what  use  would  wings  be  to  a  horse.'  Could  he  drag  the 
plough  so  well,  think  you  ?  To  be  sure,  there  might  be  a  little 
saving  in  the  expense  of  shoes;  but  then,  how  would  a  man 
like  to  see  his  horse  flying  out  of  the  stable  window.' — yes; 
or  whisking  him  up  above  the  clouds,  when  he  only  wanted  to 
ride  to  mifi?  No,  no!  I  don't  believe  in  Pegasus.  There 
never  was  such  a  ridiculous  kind  of  a  horse-fowl  made !  " 

"  I  have  some  reason  to  think  otherwise,"  said  Bellerophon, 
quietly. 

And  then  he         .d  to  an  old,  grey  man,  v.ho  was  leaning 
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°<."  fu^^r'  »"«*  J'stening  very  attentively,  with  his  head 
stretched  forward  and  one  hand  at  his  ear,  becauseTL  Se 
last  twenty  years,  he  had  been  getting  rathw  deaf. 

And  what  say  you,  venerable  sir?  "  inquired  he  "  In 
your  younger  days,  I  should  imagine,  you  -^ust  frequent  y 
have  seen  the  winged  steed !  "  w"c""> 

aged1I;;r""whInT'''  "^y  TT/y ''  ^"'^  P°«^'  "  s^'d  the 
aged  man      When  I  was  a  lad,  if  I  remember  rightly,  I  used 

But  now  ^r  ^*?  l^'^i,*  V"^'  *"^  ^°  ^'d  evlryb^dy  else 
SwAr^K-  L^T'  ^  ^'**y  ''""^  ^'^t  ^°  thinkf  and  very 
seldom  think  about  the  winged  horse  at  all.  If  I  ever  saw  the 

tnT'i?'/  T  l*°!!«'  l°"8  while  ago;  and,  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  I  doubt  whether  I  ever  did  see  him.   One  day  to  be 

St™  "  ^  "^""'.V''  ^  y°"'*^'  I  ^^'"^'"ber  seein^g  some 
iShtTP'  '""U"^  ^^"'  ^^^  b""^  °^  the  fountain.  Pegasus 
Sher  ho«e'"  "'"  hoof-marks;    and  so  might  !ome 

-<lv^^i}^''\^°^  "^•''f  '^^"  him,  my  fair  maiden?  "  asked 
i^lr^iT  ?l'^'  r''  ^''°  ''°°^  ^^th  the  pitcher  o^er 
head,  whUe  this  talk  went  on.  "  You  certainly  could  see 
Pegasus,  If  anybody  can,  for  your  eyes  are  very  bright." 

Once  I  thought  I  saw  him,"  replied  the  maiden  with  a 
smile  and  a  blush.  "  It  was  either  Pegasus,  oTa  lar^^hitc 
bird,  a  very  great  way  up  in  the  air.  And  one  other  tinTea^ 
I  was  coming  to  the  fountain  with  my  pitcher,  I  heard  a  nei? 
Oh,  such  a  brisk  and  melodious  neigh  as  that  was!  My  vfry 
heart  leaped  with  delight  at  the  sound.  But  it  startled  me 
nevertheless;  so  that  I  ran  home  without  filling  mv  pitcher  »' 
TTiat  was  truly  a  pity !  "  said  Bellerophon  ' 
And  he  turned  to  the  child,  whom  I  mentioned  at  the 

at^Z'??  t       f  f  ^'  ^""^  '"^'^ J"^  S^^^g  ^t  him,  as  children 
are  apt  to  gaze  at  strangers,  with  his  rosy  mouth  wide  open. 

™ir       '  °»yhttle  fellow,"  cried  Bellerophon,  plavfuh- 
wbg"ihTse°."  "  '"^'"  "  '  "PP"^  >""  hav^oftenLn  the 
"  That  I  have,"  answered  the  child,  verv  readily.     "  I  saw 
hun  yesterday,  and  many  times  before"     ' 

fhl  \Z  T  ^  ^"th"^e  "lan!  "  said  Bellerophon,  drawing 
the  cWd  c  oser  to  hmi.    "  Come,  tell  me  all  about  it."        ^ 

hn..^\  'f  P*'^**  ^^^  ^^"^'  "  ^  °^*e'^  c°"^e  here  to  sail  little 
boats  m  the  fountam,  and  to  gather  pretty  pebbles  out  of  s 
basm.    And  sometmies,  when  I  look  dowi  into  the  water  I 
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see  the  image  of  the  winged  horse,  in  the  picture  of  the  sky 
that  is  there.  I  wish  he  would  come  down,  and  take  me  on 
his  back,  and  let  me  ride  him  up  to  the  moon !  But,  if  I  so 
much  as  stir  to  look  at  him,  he  flies  far  away  out  of  sight." 

And  Bellerophon  put  his  faith  in  the  child,  who  had  seen  the 
image  of  Pegasus  in  the  water,  and  in  the  maiden,  who  had 
heard  him  neigh  so  melodiously,  rather  than  in  the  middle- 
aged  clown,  who  believed  only  in  cart-horses,  or  in  the  old 
man,  who  had  forgotten  the  beautiful  things  of  his  youth. 

There^re,  he  haunted  about  the  Fountain  of  Pirene  for  a 
great  man\-  days  afterwards.  He  kept  continually  on  the 
watch,  looking  upward  at  the  sky,  or  else  down  into  the  water, 
hoping  for  ever  that  he  should  see  either  the  reflected  image 
of  the  winged  horse,  or  the  marvellous  reality.  He  held  the 
bridle,  with  its  bright  gems  and  golden  bit,  always  ready  in 
his  hand.  The  rustic  people,  who  dwelt  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  drove  their  cattle  to  the  fountain  to  drink,  would 
often  laugh  at  poor  Bellerophon,  and  sometimes  take  him 
pretty  severely  to  task.  They  told  him  that  an  ablebodied 
young  man,  like  himself,  ought  to  have  better  business  than 
to  be  wasting  his  time  in  such  an  idle  pursuit.  They  offered 
to  sell  him  a  horse,  if  he  wanted  one ;  and  when  Belierophon 
declined  the  purchase,  they  tried  to  drive  a  bargain  with  him 
for  his  fine  bridle. 

Even  the  country  boys  thought  him  so  very  foolish,  that 
they  used  to  have  a  great  deal  of  sport  about  him,  and  were 
rude  enough  not  to  care  a  fig,  although  Bellerophon  saw  and 
heard  it.  One  little  urchin,  for  example,  would  play  Pegasus . 
and  cut  the  oddest  imaginable  capers,  by  way  of  fl>-ing,  while 
one  of  his  schoolfellows  would  scamper  after  him,  holding 
forth  a  twist  of  bulrushes,  which  was  intended  to  represent 
Bellerophon's  ornamental  bridle.  But  the  gentle  child,  who 
had  seen  the  picture  of  Pegasus  in  the  water,  comforted  the 
young  stranger  more  than  all  the  naughty  boys  could  torment 
hini.  The  dear  little  fellow,  in  his  play-hours,  often  sat  down 
beside  him,  and,  without  speaking  a  word,  would  look  down 
into  the  fountain  and  up  towards  the  sky,  with  so  innocent 
a  faith,  that  Bellerophon  could  not  help  feeling  encouraged. 

Now  you  will,  perhaps,  wish  to  be  told  whv  it  was  that 
Bellerophon  had  undertaken  to  catch  the  winged  horse.  And 
we  shall  find  no  better  opportunity  to  speak  about  this  matter 
than  while  he  is  waiting  for  Pegasus  to  appear. 
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If  I  were  to  relate  the  whole  of  Bellerophon's  previous 
adventures,  they  might  easily  grow  into  a  very  long  story. 
It  will  be  quite  enough  to  say,  that,  in  a  certam  country  of 
Asia,  a  terrible  monster,  called  a  Chimaera,  had  made  its 
appearance,  and  was  doing  more  mischief  than  could  be 
talked  about  between  now  and  sunset.  According  to  the 
best  accounts  which  I  have  been  able  to  obtain,  this  Chimjpra 
was  nearly,  if  not  quite,  the  ugliest  and  most  poisonous 
creature,  and  the  strangest  and  unaccountablest,  and  the 
hardest  to  fight  with,  and  the  most  difficult  to  run  away  from, 
that  ever  came  out  of  the  earth's  inside.  It  had  a  tail  like 
a  boa-constrictor;  its  body  was  like  I  do  not  care  what;  and 
it  had  three  separate  heads,  one  of  which  was  a  lion's,  the 
second  a  goat's,  and  the  third  an  abominably  great  snake's. 
And  a  hot  blast  of  fire  came  flaming  out  of  each  of  its  three 
mouths !  Being  an  earthly  monster,  I  doubt  whether  it  had 
any  wings;  but,  wings  or  no,  it  ran  like  a  goat  and  a  lion, 
and  wriggled  along  like  a  serpent,  and  thus  contrived  to 
make  about  as  much  speed  as  all  the  three  together. 

Oh,  the  mischief,  and  mischief,  and  mischief,  that  this 
naughty  creature  did !  With  its  flaming  breath,  it  could  set 
a  forest  on  fire,  or  bum  up  a  field  of  grain,  or,  for  that  matter, 
a  village  with  all  its  fences  and  houses.  It  laid  waste  the 
whole  country  round  about,  and  used  to  eat  up  people  and 
animals  alive,  and  cook  them  afterwards  in  the  burning  oven 
of  its  stomach.  Mercy  on  us,  little  children,  I  hope  neither 
you  nor  I  will  ever  happen  to  meet  a  Chimaera ! 

While  the  hateful  beast  (if  a  beast  we  can  anywise  call  it) 
was  doing  all  these  horrible  things,  it  so  chanced  that  Bellero- 
phon  came  to  that  part  of  the  world,  on  a  visit  to  the  king. 
The  king's  name  was  lobates,  and  Lycia  was  the  country 
which  he  ruled  over.  Belierophon  was  one  of  the  bravest 
youths  in  the  world,  and  desired  nothing  so  much  as  to  do 
some  valiant  and  beneficent  deed,  such  as  would  make  all 
mankind  admire  and  love  him.  In  those  days,  the  only  way 
for  a  young  man  to  distinguish  himself  was  by  fighting  battles, 
either  with  the  enemies  of  his  country,  or  with  wicked  giants, 
or  with  troublesome  dragons,  or  with  wild  beasts,  when  he 
could  find  nothing  more  dangerous  to  encounter.  King 
lobates,  perceiving  the  courage  of  his  youthful  visitor,  pro- 
posed to  him  to  go  and  fight  the  Chimaera,  which  everybody 
else  was  afraid  of,  and  which,  unless  it  should  be  soon  killed, 
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was  likely  to  convert  Lycia  into  a  desert.  Bellerophon 
hesitated  not  a  moment,  but  assured  the  king  that  he  would 
either  slay  this  dreaded  Chimaera,  or  perish  in  the  attempt. 

But,  in  the  first  place,  as  the  monster  was  so  prodigiously 
swift,  he  bethought  himself  that  he  should  never  win  the 
victory  by  fighting  on  foot.  The  wisest  thing  he  could  do, 
therefore,  was  to  get  the  very  best  and  fleetest  horse  that 
could  anywhere  be  found.  And  what  other  horse  in  all  the 
world  was  half  so  fleet  as  the  marvellous  horse  Pegasus,  who 
had  wings  as  well  as  legs,  and  was  even  more  active  in  the  air 
than  on  the  earth  .^  To  be  sure,  a  great  many  people  denied 
that  there  was  any  such  horse  with  wings,  and  said  that  the 
stories  about  him  were  all  poetry  and  nonsense.  But, 
wonderful  as  it  appeared,  Bellerophon  believed  that  Pegasus 
was  a  real  steed,  and  hoped  that  he  himself  might  be  for- 
tunate enough  to  find  him;  and,  once  fairly  mounted  on 
his  back,  he  would  be  able  to  fight  the  Chimsera  at  better 
advantage. 

And  this  was  the  purpose  with  which  he  had  travelled 
from  Lycia  to  Greece,  and  had  brought  the  beautifully 
ornamented  bridle  in  his  hand.  It  was  an  enchanted  bridle. 
If  he  could  only  succeed  in  putting  the  golden  bit  into  the 
mouth  of  Pegasus,  the  winged  horse  wo"ld  be  submissive, 
and  own  Bellerophon  for  his  master,  and  fly  whithersoever 
he  might  choose  to  turn  the  rein. 

But.  indeed,  it  was  a  weary  and  anxious  time,  v/hile 
Bellerophon  waited  and  waited  for  Pegasus,  in  hopes  that 
he  would  come  and  drink  at  the  Fountain  of  Pirene.  He 
was  afraid  lest  King  lobates  should  imagine  that  he  had 
fled  from  the  Chimaera.  It  pained  him,  too,  to  think  ho\/ 
much  mischief  the  monster  was  doing,  while  he  himself, 
instead  of  fighting  with  it,  was  compelled  to  sit  idly  poring 
over  the  bright  waters  of  Pirene,  as  they  gushed  out  of  the 
sparkling  sand.  And  as  Pegasus  came  thither  so  seldom  in 
these  latter  years,  and  scarcely  alighted  there  more  than  once 
in  a  lifetime,  Bellerophon  feared  that  he  iiJght  grow  an  old 
man,  and  have  no  strength  left  in  his  arms  nor  courage  in  his 
heart,  before  the  winged  horse  would  appear.  O,  how  heavily 
passes  the  time,  while  an  adventurous  youth  is  yearning  to 
do  his  part  in  life,  and  to  gather  in  the  harvest  of  his  renown ! 
How  hard  a  lesson  it  is  to  wait!  Our  life  is  brief,  and  how 
n.uch  ol  it  is  spent  in  teaching  us  only  this ! 
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Well  was  it  for  Bellerophon  that  the  child  had  grown  so 
fond  of  him,  and  was  never  weary  of  keeping  him  company. 
Every  morning  the  child  gave  him  a  new  hope  to  put  m  his 
boMm,  instead  of  yesterday's  withered  one. 

"  D«ir  Bellerophon,"  he  would  cry,  looking  up  hopefully 
into  his  face,  "  I  thmk  we  shall  see  Pegasus  to-day! " 

And,  at  length,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  little  boy's  un- 
wavering faith,  Bellerophon  would  have  given  up  all  hope, 
and  would  have  gone  l^ck  to  Lycia,  and  have  done  his  best 
to  slay  the  Chimsera  without  the  help  of  the  winged  horse. 
And  in  that  case  poor  Bellerophon  would  at  least  have  been 
terribly  scorched  by  the  creature's  breath;  and  would  most 
probably  have  been  killed  and  devoured.  Nobody  should 
ever  try  to  fight  an  earth-bom  Chimaera,  unless  he  can  first 
get  upon  the  back  of  an  aerial  steed. 

One  morning  the  child  spoke  to  Bellerophon  even  more 
hopefully  than  usual. 

"  Dear,  dear  Bellerophon,"  cried  he,  '*  I  know  not  why  it 
is,  but  I  feel  as  if  we  should  certainly  see  Pegasus  to-day! " 

And  all  that  day  he  would  not  stir  a  step  from  Bellerophon's 
side ;  so  they  ate  a  crust  of  bread  together,  and  drank  some 
of  the  water  of  the  fountain.  In  the  afternoon  there  they 
sat,  and  Bellerophon  had  thrown  his  arm  around  the  child, 
who  likewise  had  put  one  of  his  little  hands  into  Bellerophon's. 
The  latter  was  lost  in  his  ovm  thoughts,  and  was  fixing  his 
eyes  vacantly  on  the  trunks  of  the  trees  that  overshadowed 
the  fountain,  and  on  the  grape  vines  that  clambered  up 
among  their  branches.  But  the  gentle  child  was  gazmg 
down  into  the  water;  he  was  grieved,  for  Bellerophon's  sake, 
that  the  hope  of  another  day  should  be  decc-.ved,  like  so 
many  before  it;  and  two  or  three  quiet  tear-drops  fell  from 
his  eyes,  and  mingled  with  what  were  said  to  be  the  many 
tears  of  Pirene,  when  she  wept  for  her  slain  children. 

But,  when  he  least  thought  of  it,  Bellerophon  felt  the 
pressure  of  the  child's  little  hand,  and  heard  a  soft,  almost 
breathless  whisper. 

"  See  there,  dear  Bellerophon!  There  is  an  image  in  the 
water!" 

The  young  man  looked  down  into  the  dimpling  mirror  of 
the  fountain,  and  saw  what  he  took  to  be  the  reflection  of 
a  bird  which  seemed  to  be  flying  at  a  great  height  in  the 
air,  with  a  gleam  of  sunshine  on  its  snowy  or  silvery  wings. 
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"  What  a  splendid  bird  it  must  be !  "  said  he.  *•  And  how 
very  large  it  looks,  though  it  must  really  be  flying  higher 
than  the  clouds!" 

"  It  makes  me  tremble! "  whispered  the  child.  "  I  am 
afraid  to  look  up  into  the  air!  It  is  very  beautiful,  and  yet 
I  dare  only  look  at  i*s  image  in  the  water.  Dear  Bellerophon, 
do  you  not  see  t  t  is  no  bird?  It  is  the  winged  horse 
Pegasus!" 

Bellerophon's  heart  began  to  throb!  He  gazed  keenly 
upward,  but  could  not  see  the  winged  creature,  whether  bird 
or  horse;  because,  just  then,  it  had  plunged  into  the  fleecy 
depths  of  a  summer  cloud.  It  was  but  a  moment,  however, 
before  the  object  reappeared,  sinking  lightly  down  out  of  the 
cloud,  r  hough  still  at  a  vast  distance  from  the  earth. 
Bellero;  hon  caught  the  child  in  his  arms,  and  shrank  back 
with  hun,  so  that  they  were  both  hidden  among  the  thick 
shubbery  which  grew  all  around  the  fountain.  Not  that  he 
was  afraid  of  any  harm,  but  he  dreaded  lest,  if  Pegasus  caught 
a  glimpse  of  them,  he  would  fly  far  away,  and  alight  in  some 
inaccessible  mountain-top.  For  it  was  really  the  winged 
horse.  After  they  had  expected  him  so  long,  he  was  coming 
to  quench  his  thirst  with  the  water  of  Pirene. 

Nearer  and  nearer  came  the  aerial  wonder,  flying  in  great 
circles,  as  you  may  have  seen  a  dove  when  about  to  alight. 
Downward  came  Pegasus,  in  those  wide,  sweeping  circles, 
which  grew  narrower  and  narrower  still,  as  he  gradually 
approached  the  earth.  The  nigher  the  view  of  him,  the  more 
beautiful  he  was,  and  the  more  marvellous  tht  sweep  of  his 
silvery  wings.  At  last,  with  so  slight  a  pressure  as  hardly  to 
bend  the  grass  about  the  fountain,  or  imprint  a  hoof-tramp 
in  the  sand  of  its  margin,  he  alighted,  and,  stooping  his  wild 
head,  began  to  drink.  He  drew  in  the  water,  with  long  and 
pleasant  sighs,  and  tranquil  pauses  of  enjoyment;  and  then 
another  dravght,  and  another  and  another.  For,  nowhere  in 
the  world  oi  up  among  the  clouds,  did  Pegasus  love  any 
water  as  he  loved  this  of  Pirene.  And  when  his  thirst  was 
slaked,  he  cropped  a  few  of  the  honey-blossoms  of  the  clover, 
delicately  tasting  them,  but  not  caring  to  make  a  hearty 
meal,  because  the  herbage  just  beneath  the  clouds  on  the 
lofty  sides  of  Mount  Helicon,  suited  his  palate  better  than 
this  ordinary  grass. 
After  thus  drinking  to  his  heart's  content,  and,  in  his 
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dainty  fashion,  condescending  to  take  a  little  food,  the  win^red 
hone  began  to  caper  to  and  fro,  and  dance,  as  it  were  out  ot 
mere  idleness  and  sport.  There  never  was  a  more  playful 
creature  made  than  this  very  Pegasus.  So  there  he  frisked, 
in  a  way  that  it  delights  me  to  think  about,  fluttering  hib 
great  wings  as  lightly  as  ever  did  a  linnet,  and  running  little 
races,  half  on  earth  and  half  in  air,  and  which  I  know  not 
whether  to  call  a  flight  or  a  gallop.  When  a  creature  is 
perfectly  able  to  fly,  he  sometimes  cliooses  to  run,  just  for 
ti  i.«:time  of  the  thing;  and  so  did  Pegasus,  although  it 
cost  him  some  little  trouble  to  keep  his  hoofs  so  near  the 
ground.  Bellerophon,  meanwhile,  holding  the  child's  hand. 
peeped  forth  from  the  shrubbery,  and  thought  that  never 
was  any  sight  so  beautiful  as  this,  nor  ever  a  horse's  eyes  so 
wild  and  spirited  as  those  of  Pegasus.  It  seemed  a  sin  to 
think  of  bridling  him  and  riding  on  his  back. 

Once  or  twice,  Pegasus  stopped,  and  snuffed  the  air. 
pricking  up  his  ears,  tossing  his  head,  and  turning  it  on  al! 
sides,  as  if  he  partly  suspected  some  mischief  or  other. 
Seeing  nothing,  however,  and  hearing  no  sound,  he  soon 
began  his  antics  again. 

At  length.— not  that  he  was  weary,  but  only  idle  and 
luxurious,— Pegasus  folded  his  wings,  and  lay  down  on  the 
soft  green  turf.  But,  being  too  full  of  atiial  'i  e  to  remain 
quiet  for  many  moments  together,  he  soon  rolled  over  on  his 
back,  with  his  four  slender  legs  in  the  air.  It  was  beautiful 
to  see  him,  this  one  solitary  creature,  whose  mate  had  never 
been  created,  but  who  needed  no  companion,  and,  living  a 
great  many  hundred  years,  was  as  happy  as  the  centuries 
.  -"  long.  The  more  he  did  such  things  as  mortal  horses 
J  ustomed  to  do,  the  less  earthly  and  more  wonj'^rful 

d.  Bellerophon  and  the  child  almost  held  their 
bi^  ,rtly  from  a  delightful  awe,  but  still  more  because 

they  dreaded  lest  the  slightest  stir  or  murmur  should  send 
him  up,  with  the  speed  of  an  arrow-flight,  into  the  farthest 
blue  of  the  sky. 

Finally,  when  he  had  had  enough  of  rolling  over  and  over, 
Pegasus  turned  himself  about,  and,  indolently,  like  any  other 
horse,  put  out  his  fore  legs,  in  order  to  rise  from  the  ground; 
and  Bellerophon,  who  had  p:uessed  that  he  would  do  so, 
darted  suddenly  from  the  thicket,  and  leaped  astride  cf  his 
back. 
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Yes,  there  he  sat,  on  the  back  of  the  winged  horsel 

But  what  a  bound  did  Pegasus  make,  when,  for  the  first 
time,  he  felt  the  weight  of  a  mortal  man  upon  his  loins!  A 
bound,  indeed !  Before  he  had  time  to  draw  a  breath,  Bdlero- 
phon  found  himself  five  hundred  feet  aloft,  and  stUl  shoot- 
ing upward,  while  the  winged  horse  snorted  and  trembled 
with  terror  and  anger.  Upward  he  went,  up,  up,  up,  until 
he  plunged  into  the  cold  misty  bosom  of  a  cloud,  at  which, 
only  a  little  while  before,  Bellerophon  had  been  gazing,  and 
fancying  it  a  very  pleasant  spot.  Then  again,  out  of  the  heart 
of  the  cloud,  P^asus  shot  down  like  a  thunderbolt,  as  if 
he  meant  to  dash  both  himself  and  his  '^  ^  headlong  against 
a  rock.  Then  he  went  through  aboi  *  tnousand  of  the 
wildest  caprioles  that  had  ever  been  performed  either  by  a 
bird  or  a  horse. 

I  cannot  tell  you  half  that  he  did.  He  skimmed  straight- 
forward, and  sideways,  and  backward.  He  reared  himself 
erect,  with  his  fore  legs  on  a  wreath  of  mist,  and  his  hind 
legs  on  nothing  at  all.  He  flung  out  his  heels  behind,  and 
put  down  his  head  between  his  legs,  with  his  wings  pointing 
right  upward.  At  about  two  miles'  height  above  the  earth, 
he  turned  a  somerset,  so  that  Bellerophon's  heels  were  where 
his  head  should  have  been,  and  he  seemed  to  look  down  into 
the  sky,  instead  of  up.  He  twisted  his  head  about,  and  look- 
ing Bellerophon  in  the  face,  with  fire  flashing  from  his  eyes, 
made  a  terrible  attempt  to  bite  him.  He  fluttered  his  pinions 
so  wildly  that  one  of  the  silver  feathers  was  shaken  out,  and 
floating  earthward,  was  picked  up  by  the  chUd,  who  kept 
it  as  long  as  he  lived,  in  memory  of  P^asus  and  Bellerophon. 

But  the  latter  (who,  as  you  may  judge,  was  as  good  a 
horseman  as  ever  galloped)  had  been  watching  his  oppor- 
tunity, and  at  last  clapped  the  golden  bit  of  the  enchanted 
bridle  between  the  winged  steed's  jaws.  No  sooner  was  this 
done,  than  P^asus  became  as  manageable  as  if  he  had  taken 
food,  all  his  life,  out  of  BelIerophon"s  hand.  To  speak  what 
I  really  feel,  it  was  aknost  a  sadness  to  see  so  wild  a  creat. . .e 
grow  suddenly  so  tame.  And  Pegasus  seemed  to  feel  it  so, 
likewise.  He  looked  round  to  Bdlerophon,  with  the  tears 
in  his  beautiful  eyes,  instead  of  the  fire  that  so  recently 
flashed  from  them.  But  when  Bellerophon  patted  his  head, 
and  spoke  a  few  authoritative,  yet  kind  and  soothing  words, 
another  look  came  into  the  eyes  of  Pegasus;  for  he  was  glad 
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at  heart,  after  so  many  lonely  centuries,  to  have  found  a 
companion  and  a  master. 

Thus  it  always  is  with  winged  horses,  and  with  all  such 
wild  and  solitary  creatures.  If  you  can  catch  and  overcome 
them,  it  is  the  surest  way  to  win  their  love. 

While  Pegasus  had  been  doing  his  utmost  to  shake  Bellero- 
phon  off  his  back,  he  had  flown  a  very  long  distance;  and 
they  had  come  within  sight  of  a  lofty  mountain  by  the  time 
the  bit  was  in  his  mouth.  Bellerophon  had  seen  this  moun- 
tain before,  and  knew  it  to  be  Helicon,  on  the  summit  of 
which  was  the  winged  horse's  abode.  Thither  (after  looking 
gently  mto  his  rider's  face,  as  if  to  ask  leave)  Pegasus  now 
flew,  and,  alighting,  waited  patiently  until  Bellerophon  should 
please  to  dismount.  The  young  man,  accordingly,  leaped 
from  his  steed's  back,  but  still  held  him  fast  by  the  bridle. 
Meeting  his  eyes,  however,  he  was  so  affected  by  the  gentle- 
ness of  his  aspect,  and  by  his  beauty,  and  by  the  thought  of 
the  free  life  which  Pegasus  had  heretofore  lived,  that  he 
could  not  bear  to  keep  him  a  prisoner,  if  he  really  desired 
his  liberty. 

Obeying  this  generous  impulse,  he  slipped  the  enchanted 
bridle  off  the  head  of  Pegasus,  and  took  the  bit  from  his 
mouth. 

"  Leave  me,  Pegasus!  "  said  he.  "  Either  leave  me,  or 
love  me." 

In  an  instant,  the  winged  horse  shot  almost  out  of  sight, 
soaring  straight  upward  from  the  summit  of  Mount  Helicon. 
Bemg  long  after  sunset,  it  was  now  twilight  on  the  mountain- 
top,  and  dusky  evening  over  all  the  country  round  about. 
But  Pegasus  flew  so  high  that  he  overtook  the  departed  day, 
and  was  bathed  in  the  upper  radiance  of  the  sun.  Ascending 
higher  and  higher,  he  looked  like  a  bright  speck,  and,  at  last, 
could  no  longer  be  seen  in  the  hollow  waste  of  the  sky.  And 
Bellerophon  was  afraid  that  he  should  never  behold  him 
more.  But,  while  he  was  lamenting  his  own  folly,  the  bright 
speck  reappeared,  and  drew  nearer  and  nearer,  until  it 
descended  lower  than  the  sunshine;  and  behold,  Pegasus 
had  come  back !  After  this  trial,  there  was  no  more  fear  of  the 
winged  horse's  making  his  escape.  He  and  Bellerophon  were 
friends,  and  put  loving  faith  in  one  another. 

That  night  they  lay  down  and  slept  together,  with  Bellero- 
phon's  arm  about  the  neck  of  Pegasus,  not  as  a  caution. 
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but  for  kindness.  And  they  awoke  at  peep  of  day,  and  bade 
one  another  good-morning,  each  in  his  own  language. 

In  this  manner,  Bellerophon  and  the  wondrous  steed  spent 
several  days,  and  grew  better  ^.c^uainted  and  fonder  of  each 
other,  all  the  time.  They  v,  -ut  on  long  a  "Hal  journeys,  and 
sometimes  ascended  so  hi^  i  that  the  e?'th  looked  hardly 
bigger  than — the  moon.  TL<?v  visited  dii  :ant  countries,  and 
amazed  the  inhabitants,  wLo  thcM^^ht  that  the  beautiful 
young  man,  on  the  back  of  the  winged  horse,  must  have  come 
down  out  of  the  sky.  A  thousand  miles  a  day  was  no  more 
than  an  easy  space  for  the  fleet  Pegasus  to  pass  over.  Belle- 
rophon was  delighted  with  this  kind  of  life,  and  would  have 
liked  nothing  better  than  to  live  always  in  the  same  way, 
aloft  in  the  clear  atmosphere;  for  it  was  always  sunny 
weather  up  there,  however  cheerless  and  rainy  it  might  be 
in  the  lower  region.  But  he  could  not  forget  the  horrible 
Chimaera,  which  he  had  promised  King  lobates  to  slay.  So, 
at  last,  when  he  had  become  well  accustomed  to  feats  of 
horsemanship  in  the  air,  and  could  manage  Pegasus  with  the 
least  motion  of  his  hand,  and  had  taught  him  to  obey  his 
voice,  he  determined  to  attempt  the  performance  of  this 
perilous  adventure. 

At  daybreak,  therefore,  as  soon  as  he  unclosed  his  eyes, 
he  gently  pinched  the  winged  horse's  ear,  in  order  to  arouse 
him.  Pegasus  immediately  started  from  the  ground,  and 
pranced  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  aloft,  and  made  a  grand 
sweep  around  the  mountain-top,  by  way  of  showing  that  he 
was  wide  awake,  and  ready  for  any  kind  of  an  excursion. 
During  the  whole  of  this  little  flight,  he  uttered  a  loud,  brisk, 
and  melodious  neigh,  and  finally  came  down  at  Bellerophon's 
side,  as  lightly  as  ever  you  saw  a  sparrow  hop  upon  a  twig. 

"  Well  done,  dear  Pegasus !  well  done,  my  sky-skimmer !  " 
cried  Bellerophon,  fondly  stroking  the  horse's  neck.  "  And 
now,  my  fleet  and  beautiful  friend,  we  must  break  our  fast. 
To-day  we  are  to  fight  the  terrible  Chimaera." 

As  soon  as  they  had  eaten  their  morning  meal,  and  drank 
some  sparkling  water  from  a  spring  called  Hippocrene, 
Pegasus  held  out  his  head,  of  his  own  accord,  so  that  his 
master  might  put  on  the  bridle.  Then,  with  a  great  many 
playful  leaps  and  airy  caper ings,  he  showed  his  impatience 
to  be  gone ;  while  Bellerophon  was  girding  on  his  sword,  and 
hanging  his  shield  about  his  neck,  and  preparing  himself  for 
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battle.  When  everythmg  was  ready,  the  rider  mounted,  and 
(as  was  his  custom,  when  going  a  long  distance)  ascended 
five  miles  perpendicularly,  so  as  the  better  to  see  whither  he 
was  directing  his  course.  He  then  turned  the  head  of  Pegasus 
towards  the  east,  and  set  out  for  Lycia.  In  their  flight  they 
overtook  an  eagle,  and  came  so  nigh  him,  before  he  could  get 
out  of  their  way,  that  Bellerophon  might  easily  have  caught 
him  by  the  leg.  Hastening  onward  at  this  rate,  it  was  still 
early  in  the  forenoon  when  they  beheld  the  lofty  mountains 
of  Lycia,  with  their  deep  and  shaggy  valleys.  If  Bellerophon 
had  been  told  truly,  it  was  in  one  of  those  dismal  valleys  that 
the  hideous  Chimaera  had  taken  up  its  abode. 

Being  now  so  near  their  journey's  end,  the  winged  horse 
gradually  descended  with  his  rider;  and  they  took  advantage 
of  some  clouds  that  were  floating  over  the  mountain  tops, 
in  order  to  conceal  themselves.  Hovering  on  the  upper  sur- 
face of  a  cloud,  and  peeping  over  its  edge,  Bellerophon  had  a 
pretty  distinct  view  of  the  mountainous  part  of  Lycia,  and 
could  look  into  all  its  shadowy  vales  at  once.  At  first  there 
appeared  to  be  nothing  remarkable.  It  was  a  wild,  savage, 
and  rocky  tract  of  high  and  precipitous  hills.  In  the  more 
level  part  of  the  countrx ,  there  were  ruins  of  houses  that  had 
been  burnt,  and,  here  and  there,  the  carcasses  of  dead  cattle 
strewn  about  the  pastures  where  they  had  been  feeding. 

"  The  Chimsera  must  ha\e  done  this  mischief,"  thought 
Bellerophon.  "  But  where  can  the  monster  be .'  " 

As  I  have  already  said,  there  was  nothing  remarkable  to  be 
detected,  at  first  sight,  in  any  of  the  valleys  and  dells  that 
lay  among  the  precipitous  heights  of  the  mountains.  Nothing 
at  all;  unless,  indeed,  it  were  three  spires  of  black  smoke, 
which  issued  from  what  seemed  to  be  the  mouth  of  a  cavern, 
and  clambered  sullenly  into  the  atmosphere.  Before  reaching 
the  mountain-top,  these  three  black  smoke-wreaths  mingled 
themselves  into  one.  The  cavern  was  almost  directly  beneath 
the  winged  horse  and  his  rider,  at  the  distance  of  about  a 
thousand  feet.  The  smoke,  as  it  crept  heavily  upward,  had  an 
ugly,  sulphurous,  stifling  scent,  which  caused  Pegasus  to  snort 
and  Bellerophon  to  sneeze.  So  disagreeable  was  it  to  the 
marvellous  steed  (who  was  accustomed  to  breathe  only  the 
purest  air)  that  he  waved  his  wings,  and  shot  half  a  mile  out 
of  the  range  of  this  offensive  vapour. 

But,  on  looking  behind  him,  Bellerophon  saw  something 
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that  induced  him  fii>  -  to  draw  the  bridle,  and  then  to  turn 
Pegasus  about.  He  made  a  sign,  which  the  winged  horse 
understood,  and  sunk  slowly  through  the  air,  until  his  hoofs 
were  scarcely  more  than  a  man's  height  above  the  rocky 
bottom  of  the  valley.  In  front,  as  far  off  as  you  could  throw 
a  stone,  was  the  cavern's  mouth,  with  the  three  smoke- 
wreaths  oozing  out  if  it.  And  what  else  did  Bellerophon 
behold  then  ? 

There  seemed  to  be  a  heap  of  strange  and  terrible  creatures 
curled  upwithin  the  cavern.  Their  bodies  lay  so  close  together, 
that  Bellerophon  could  not  distinguish  them  apart;  but, 
judging  by  their  heads,  one  of  these  creatures  was  a  huge 
snake,  the  second  a  fierce  lion,  and  the  third  an  ugly  goat. 
The  lion  and  the  goat  were  asleep;  the  snake  was  broad 
awake,  and  kept  staring  about  him  with  a  great  pair  of  fiery 
eyes.  But — and  this  was  the  most  wonderful  part  of  the 
matter — the  three  spires  of  smoke  evidently  issued  from  the 
nostrils  of  these  three  heads !  So  strange  was  the  spectacle, 
that,  though  Bellerophon  had  been  all  along  expecting  it, 
the  truth  did  not  immediately  occur  to  him,  that  here  was 
the  terrible  three-headed  Chimaera.  He  had  found  out  the 
Chimsera's  cavern.  The  snake,  the  lion,  and  the  goat,  as  he 
supposed  them  to  be,  v  ot  three  separate  creatures,  but 
one  monster. 

The  wicked,  hateful  ti  .  _,  Slumbering,  as  two  thirds  of 
it  was,  it  still  held,  in  its  abominable  claws,  the  renmant  of 
an  unfortunate  lamb, — or  possibly  (but  I  hate  to  think  so) 
it  was  a  dear  little  boy, — which  its  three  mouths  had  been 
gnawing  before  two  of  them  fell  asleep ! 

All  at  once  Bellerophon  started  as  from  a  dream,  and  knew 
it  to  be  the  Chimsera.  Pegasus  seemed  to  know  it,  at  the  same 
instant,  and  sent  forth  a  neigh,  that  sounded  like  the  call  of 
a  trumpet  to  battle.  At  this  sound  the  three  heads  reared 
themselves  erect,  and  belched  out  great  flashes  of  flames. 
Before  Bellerophon  had  time  to  consider  what  to  do  next, 
the  monster  flung  itself  out  of  the  cavern  and  sprung 
straight  towards  him,  with  its  immense  claws  extended,  and 
its  snaky  tail  twisting  itself  venomously  behind.  If  Pegasus 
had  not  iDeen  as  nimble  as  a  bird,  both  he  and  his  rider  would 
have  been  overthrown  by  the  Chimaera's  headlong  rush,  and 
thus  the  battle  have  been  ended  before  it  was  well  begun. 
But  the  winged  horse  was  not  to  be  caught  so.  In  the  twink- 
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ling  of  an  eye  he  was  up  aloft,  half-way  to  the  clouds,  snorting 
with  anger.  He  shuddered,  too,  not  with  affright,  but  with 
utter  disgust  at  the  loathsomeness  of  this  poisonous  thing 
with  three  heads. 

The  Chimrera,  on  the  other  hand,  raised  itself  up  so  as  to 
stand  absolutely  on  the  tip-end  of  its  tail,  with  its  talons 
pawing  fiercely  in  the  air,  and  its  three  heads  spluttering  lire 
at  Pegasus  and  his  rider.  My  stars,  how  it  roared,  and  hissed, 
and  bellowed !  Bellerophon,  meanwhile,  was  fitting  his  shield 
on  his  arm,  and  drawing  his  sword. 

"  Now,  my  beloved  Pegasus,"  he  whispered  in  the  winged 
horse's  ear,  "  thou  must  help  me  to  slay  this  insufferable 
monster;  or  else  thou  shalt  fly  back  to  thy  solitary  mountain 
peak  without  thy  friend  Bellerophon.  For  either  the  Chimsera 
dies,  or  its  three  mouths  shall  gnaw  this  head  of  mine,  which 
has  slumbered  upon  thy  aeck !  " 

Pegasus  whinnied,  and,  turning  back  his  head,  rubbed  his 
nose  tenderly  against  his  rider's  cheek.  It  was  his  way  of 
telling  him  that,  though  he  had  wings  and  was  an  immortal 
horse,  yet  he  would  perish,  if  it  were  possible  for  immortality 
to  perish,  rather  than  leave  Bellerophon  behind. 

"  I  thank  you,  Pegasus,"  answered  Bellerophon.  "  Now, 
then,  let  us  make  a  dash  at  the  monster !  " 

Uttering  these  words,  he  shook  the  bridle;  and  Pegasus 
darted  down  aslant,  as  swift  as  the  flight  of  an  arrow,  right 
towards  the  Chimaera's  three-fold  head,  which,  all  this  time, 
was  pokirig  itself  as  high  as  it  could  into  the  air.  As  he  came 
within  arm's-length,  Bellerophon  made  a  cut  at  the  mcnster, 
but  was  carried  onward  by  his  steed  before  he  could  see 
whether  the  blow  had  been  successful.  Pegasus  continued  his 
course,  but  soon  wheeled  round,  at  about  the  same  distance 
from  the  Chimsera  as  before.  Bellerophon  then  perceived  that 
he  had  cut  the  goat's  head  of  the  monster  almost  off,  so  that 
it  dangled  downward  by  the  skin,  and  seemed  quite  dead. 

But,  to  make  ar».ends,  the  snake's  head  and  the  lion's  head 
had  taken  all  the  fierceness  of  the  dead  one  into  themselves, 
and  spit  flame,  and  hissed,  and  roared,  with  a  vast  deal  more 
fury  than  before. 

"Never  mind,  my  brave  Pegasus!"  cried  Bellerophon. 
"  With  another  stroke  like  that,  we  will  stop  either  its  hissing 
or  its  roaring." 

And  again  he  shook  the  bridle.    Dashing  aslantwise  as 
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before,  the  winged  horse  made  another  arrow-flight  towards 
the  Chimaera,  and  Bellerophon  aimed  another  downright 
stroke  at  one  of  the  two  remaining  heads  as  he  shot  by.  But 
this  time  neither  he  nor  Pegasus  escaped  so  well  as  at  first. 
With  one  of  its  claws  the  Chimaera  had  given  the  young  man 
a  deep  scratch  in  his  shoulder,  and  had  slightly  damaged  the 
left  wing  of  the  flying  steed  with  the  other.  On  his  part 
Bellerophon  had  mortally  wounded  the  lion's  head  of  the 
monster,  insomuch  that  it  now  hung  downward,  with  its  fire 
almost  extinguished,  and  sending  out  gasps  of  thick  black 
smoke.  The  snake's  head,  however  (which  was  the  only  one 
now  left),  was  twice  as  fierce  and  venomous  as  ever  before.  It 
belched  forth  shoots  of  fire  five  hundred  yards  long,  and 
emitted  hisses  so  loud,  so  harsh,  and  so  ear-piercing,  that 
King  lobates  heard  them  fiity  miles  off,  and  trembled  till 
the  throne  shook  under  him. 

"  Well-a-day!  "  thought  the  poor  king;  "  the  Chimaera  is 
certainly  coming  to  devour  me ! "' 

Meanwhile  Pegasus  had  again  paused  in  the  air,  and 
neighed  angrily,  while  sparkles  of  a  pure  crystal  flame  darted 
out  of  his  eyes.  How  unlike  the  lurid  fire  of  the  Chimaera! 
The  aerial  steed's  spirit  was  all  aroused,  and  so  was  that  of 
Bellerophon. 

"  Dost  thou  bleed,  my  immortal  horse?  "  cried  the  young 
man,  caring  less  for  his  own  hurt  than  for  the  anguish  of  this 
glorious  creature,  that  ought  never  to  have  tasted  pain. 
"  Tiie  execrable  Chimaera  shall  pay  for  this  mischief  with  his 
last  head!  " 

Then  he  shook  the  bridle,  shouted  loudly,  and  guided 
Pegasus,not  aslantwise  as  before, but  straight  at  the  monsters 
hideous  front.  So  rapid  was  the  onset,  that  it  seemed  but  a 
dazzle  and  a  flash,  before  Bellerophon  was  at  close  gripes  with 
his  enemy. 

The  Chimaera,  by  this  time,  after  losing  its  second  head,  had 
got. into  a  red-hot  passion  of  pain  and  rampant  rage.  It  so 
flounced  about,  half  on  earth  and  partly  in  the  air,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  say  which  element  it  rested  upon.  It  opened 
its  snake-jaws  to  such  an  abominable  width,  that  Pegasus 
might  almost  I  was  going  to  say,  have  flown  right  down  its 
throat,  wings  outspread,  rider  ind  all !  At  their  approach,  it 
shot  out  a  tremendous  blast  of  its  fiery  breath,  and  enveloped 
Bellerophon  and  his  steed  in  a  perfect  atmosphere  of  flame^ 
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singeing  the  wings  of  Pegasus,  scorching  off  one  whole  side  of 
the  young  man's  golden  ringlets,  and  making  them  both  far 
hotter  than  was  comfortable,  from  head  to  foot. 

But  this  was  nothing  to  what  followed. 

When  the  airy  rush  of  the  winged  horse  had  brought  him 
within  the  distance  of  a  hundred  yards,  the  Chimaera  gave 
a  spring,  and  flung  its  huge,  awkward,  venomous,  and  utterly 
detestable  carcass  right  upon  poor  Pegasus,  clung  round  him 
with  might  and  main,  and  tied  up  its  snaky  tail  into  a  knot ! 
Up  flew  the  aeial  steed,  higher,  higher,  higher,  above  the 
mountain  peaks,  above  the  clouds,  and  almost  out  of  sight 
of  the  solid  earth.  But  still  the  earth-bom  monster  kept  its 
hold,  and  was  borne  upward,  along  with  the  creature  of  light 
and  air.  Bellerophon,  meanwhile,  turning  about,  found  him- 
self face  to  face  with  the  ugly  grimness  of  the  Chimaera's 
visage,  and  could  only  avoid  being  scorched  to  death,  or  bitten 
right  in  twain,  by  holding  up  his  shield.  Over  the  upper  edge 
of  the  shield  he  looked  sternly  into  the  savage  eyes  of  the 
monster. 

But  the  Chimaera  was  so  mad  and  wild  with  pain,  that  it 
did  not  guard  itself  so  well  as  might  else  have  been  the  case. 
Perhaps,  after  all,  the  best  way  to  fight  a  Chimaera  is  by 
getting  as  close  to  it  as  you  can.  In  its  efforts  to  stick  its 
horrible  iron  claws  into  its  enemy,  the  creature  left  its  own 
breast  quite  exposed :  and  perceiving  this,  Bellerophon  thrust 
his  sword  up  to  the  hilt  into  its  cruel  heart.  Immediately  the 
snaky  tail  untied  its  knot.  The  monster  let  go  its  hold  of 
Pegasus,  and  fell  from  that  vast  height,  downward:  while 
the  fire  withm  its  bosom,  instead  of  being  put  out,  burned 
fiercer  than  ever,  and  quickly  began  to  consume  the  dead 
carcass.  Thus  it  fell  out  of  the  sky,  all  aflame,  and  (it  being 
nightfall  before  it  reached  the  earth)  was  mistaken  for  a 
shooting  star  or  a  comet.  But,  at  early  sunrise,  some  cottagers 
were  going  to  their  day's  labour,  and  saw,  to  their  astonish- 
ment, that  several  acres  of  ground  were  strewn  with  black 
ashes.  In  the  middle  of  a  field,  there  was  a  heap  of  whitened 
bones,  a  great  deal  higher  than  a  haystack.  Nothing  else  was 
ever  seen  of  the  dreadful  Chimaera ! 

And  when  Bellerophon  had  won  the  victory,  he  bent  for- 
ward and  kissed  Pegasus,  while  the  tears  stood  in  his  eyes. 

"  Back  now,  my  beloved  steed!  "  said  he.  "  Back  to  the 
Fountain  of  Pirene !  " 
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Pegasus  skimmed  through  the  air,  quicker  than  ever  he  did 
before,  and  reached  the  fountain  in  a  very  short  time.  And 
there  he  found  the  old  man  leaning  on  his  staff,  and  the  country 
fellow  watering  his  cow,  and  the  pretty  maiden  filling  her 
pitcher. 

"  I  remember  now,"  quoth  the  old  man,"  I  saw  this  winged 
horse  once  before,  when  I  was  (  lite  a  lad.  But  he  was  ten 
times  handsomer  in  those  days." 

"  I  own  a  cart-horse  worth  three  of  him !  "  said  the  country- 
fellow.  "  If  this  pony  were  mine,  the  first  thing  I  should  do 
would  be  to  clip  his  wings !  " 

But  the  poor  maiden  said  nothing,  for  she  had  always  the 
luck  to  be  afraid  at  the  wrong  time.  So  she  ran  away,  and  let 
her  pitcher  tumble  down,  and  broke  it. 

"  Where  is  the  gentle  child,"  asked  Bellerophon,  "  who 
used  to  keep  me  company,  and  never  lost  his  faith,  and  never 
was  weary  of  gazing  into  the  fountain?  " 

"  Here  am  I,  dear  Bellerophon !  "  said  the  child  softly. 

For  the  little  boy  had  spent  day  after  day,  on  the  margin 
of  Pirene,  waiting  for  his  friend  to  come  back;  but  when 
he  perceived  Bellerophon  descending  through  the  clouds, 
mounted  on  the  winged  horse,  he  had  shrunk  back  into 
the  shrubbery.  He  was  a  delicate  and  tender  child,  and 
dreaded  lest  the  old  man  and  the  country-fellow  should  see 
the  tears  gushing  from  his  eyes. 

"  Thou  hast  won  the  victory,"  said  he,  joyfully,  running 
to  the  knee  of  Bellerophon,  who  still  sat  on  the  back  of 
Pegasus.    "  I  knew  thou  wouldst." 

"  Yes,  dear  child !  "  replied  Bellerophon,  alighting  from  the 
winged  horse.  "  But  if  thy  faith  had  not  helped  me  I  should 
never  have  waited  for  Pegasus,  and  never  have  gone  up 
above  the  clouds,  and  never  have  conquered  the  terrible 
Chimaera.  Thou,  my  beloved  little  friend,  hast  done  it  all. 
And  now  let  us  give  Pegasus  his  liberty." 

So  he  slipped  off  the  enchanted  bridle  from  the  head  of  the 
marvellous  steed. 

"Be  free  for  evermore,  my  Pegasus!"  cried  he,  with  a 
shade  of  sadness  in  his  tone.  "  Be  as  free  as  thou  art  fleet ! " 

But  Pegasus  rested  his  head  on  Bellerophon's  shoulder, 
and  would  not  be  persuaded  to  take  flight. 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Bellerophon,  caressing  the  airy  horse, 
"thou  shalt  be  with  me  as  long  as  thou  wilt;  and  we  will 
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go  togt        .  forthwith ,  and  tell  King  Jobates  that  the  Chimsera 
is  dest        d." 

Thei  ollerophon  embraced  the  gentle  child,  and  promised 
to  come  10  him  again,  and  departed.  But,  in  after  years,  that 
child  took  higher  flights  upon  the  aerial  steed  then  ever  did 
Bellerophon,  and  achieved  more  honourable  deeds  than  his 
^fiend's  victory  over  the  Chimsera.  For,  gentle  and  tender  as 
he  was,  he  grew  to  be  a  mighty  poet ! 


BALD-SUMMIT 

AFTER    THE    STORY 

Eustace  Bright  told  the  legend  of  Bellerophon  with  as 
much  fervour  and  animation  as  if  he  had  really  been  taking 
a  gallop  on  a  winged  horse.  At  the  conclusion,  he  was  gratified 
to  discern,  by  the  glowing  countenances  of  his  auditors,  how 
greatly  they  had  been  interested.  All  their  eyes  were  dancing 
in  their  heads,  except  those  of  Primrose.  In  her  eyes  there 
were  positi\ely  tears;  for  she  was  conscious  of  something  in 
the  legend  which  the  rest  of  them  were  not  yet  old  enough  to 
feel.  Child's  story  as  it  was,  the  student  had  contrived  to 
breathe  through  it  the  ardour,  the  generous  hope,  and  the 
imaginative  enterprise  of  youth. 

"  I  forgive  you  now,  Primrose,"  said  he,  "  for  all  your 
ridicule  of  myself  and  my  stories.  One  tear  pays  for  a  great 
deal  of  laughter." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Bright,"  answered  Primrose,  wiping  her  eyes, 
and  gi\ang  him  another  of  her  mischievous  smiles,  "  it  cer- 
tainly does  elevate  your  ideas,  to  get  your  head  above  the 
clouds.  I  advise  you  never  to  tell  another  story,  unless  it  be, 
as  at  present,  from  the  top  of  a  mountain." 

"  Or  from  the  back  of  Pegasus,"  replied  Eustace,  laughing. 
"  Don't  you  think  that  I  succeeded  pretty  well  in  catching 
that  wonderful  pony.?  " 

"  it  was  so  like  one  of  your  madcap  pranks!  "  cried  Prim- 
rose, clapping  her  hands.  "  I  think  I  see  you  now  on  his  back, 
two  miles  high,  and  with  your  head  downward !  It  is  well  that 
you  have  not  really  an  opportunity  of  trying  your  horse- 
manship on  anv  wilder  steed  than  our  sober  Davy,  or  Old 
Hundred." 

"  For  my  part,  I  wish  I  had  Pegasus  here,  at  this  moment," 
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said  the  student.  "  I  would  mount  him  forthwith,  and  gallop 
about  the  country,  within  a  circumference  of  a  few  miles, 
making  literary  calls  on  my  brother-authors.  Dr.  Dewey 
would  be  within  my  reach,  at  the  foot  of  Taconic.  In  Stock- 
bridge  yonder,  is  Mr.  James,  conspicuous  to  all  the  world  on 
his  mountain-pile  of  history  and  romance.  Longfellow,  I 
believe,  is  not  yet  at  the  Ox-bow,  else  the  winged  horse  would 
neigh  at  the  sight  of  him.  But,  here  in  Lenox,  I  should  find 
our  most  truthful  novcMst,  who  has  made  the  scenery  and  life 
of  Berkshire  all  her  own.  On  the  hither  side  of  Pittsfield  sits 
Herman  Melville,  shaping  out  the  gigantic  conception  of  his 
'  White  Whale,'  while  the  gigantic  shape  of  Graylock  looms 
upon  him  from  his  study-window.  Another  bound  of  my 
flying  steed  would  bring  me  to  the  door  of  Holmes,  whom  I 
mention  last,  because  Pegasus  would  certainly  unseat  me,  the 
next  minute,  and  claim  the  poet  as  his  rider." 

"  Have  we  not  an  author  for  our  next  neighbour?  "  asked 
Primrose.  "  That  silent  man,  who  lives  in  the  old  red  house, 
near  Tanglewood  Avenue,  and  whom  we  sometimes  meet, 
with  two  children  at  his  side,  in  the  woods  or  at  the  lake.  I 
think  I  have  heard  of  his  having  written  a  poem,  or  a  romance, 
or  an  arithmetic,  or  a  school-history,  or  some  other  kind  of  a 
book." 

"  Hush,  Primrose,  hush !  "  exclaimed  Eustace,  in  a  thrilling 
whisper,  and  putting  his  finger  on  his  lip.  "  Not  a  word  about 
that  man,  even  on  a  hill-top!  If  our  babble  were  to  reach  his 
ears,  and  happen  not  to  please  him,  he  has  but  to  fling  a 
quire  or  two  of  paper  into  the  stove,  and  you,  Primrose,  and  I, 
and  Periwinkle,  Sweet  Fern,  Squash-Blossom,  Blue  Eye, 
Huckleberry,  Clover,  Cowshp,  Plantain,  Milkweed,  Dandelion 
and  Buttercup, — yes,  and  wise  Mr.  Pringle,  with  h  i  un- 
favourable criticisms  on  my  legends,  and  poor  Mrs.  J  ringle, 
too, — would  all  turn  to  smoke,  and  go  whisking  up  the  funnel ! 
Our  neighbour  in  the  red  house  is  a  harmless  sort  of  person 
enough,  for  aught  I  know,  as  concerns  the  rest  of  the  world ; 
but  something  whispers  to  me  that  he  has  a  terrible  power 
over  ourselves,  extending  to  nothing  short  of  annihilation.' 

"  And  would  Tanglewood  turn  to  smoke  as  well  as  we?  " 
asked  Periwinkle,quite  appalled  at  the  threateneddestniction. 
"  And  what  would  become  of  Ben  and  Bruin?  " 

"Tanglewood  would  remain,"  replied  the  student, 
"  looking  just  as  it  does  now,  but  occupied  by  an  entirely 
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different  family.  And  Ben  and  Bruin  would  be  still  alive, 
and  would  make  themselves  very  comfortable  with  the  bones 
from  the  dinner-table,  without  ever  thinking  of  the  conu 
times  which  they  and  we  have  had  together!  " 

"What  nonsense  you  are  talking!"  exclaimed  Primrose. 

With  idle  chat  of  this  kind,  the  party  had  already  begun 
to  descend  the  hill,  and  were  now  within  the  shadow  of  the 
woods.  Primrose  gathered  some  mountain-laurel,  the  leaf 
of  which,  though  of  last  year's  growth,  was  still  as  verdant 
and  elastic  as  if  the  frost  and  thaw  had  not  altematelv  tried 
their  force  upon  its  texture.  Of  these  twigs  of  laurel  she 
twined  a  wreath,  and  took  off  the  student's  cap,  in  order  to 
place  it  on  his  brow. 

"  Nobody  else  is  likely  to  crown  you  for  your  stories, " 
observed  saucy  Primrose,  "  so  take  this  from  me." 

"  Do  ,iot  be  too  sure,"  answered  Eustace,  looking  reallv 
like  a  youthful  poet,  with  the  laurel  among  his  glossy  curls. 
"  that  I  shall  not  win  other  wreaths  by  these  wonderful  and 
admi'?hle  stories.  I  mean  to  spend  all  my  leisure,  during 
the  re  jt  >f  the  vacation,  and  throughout  the  summer  term  at 
college,  in  writing  them  out  for  the  press.  Mr.  J.  T.  Fields 
(with  whom  I  became  acquainted  when  he  was  in  Berkshire, 
last  summer,  and  who  is  a  poet,  as  well  as  a  publisher)  will 
see  their  uncommon  merit  at  a  glance.  He  will  get  them 
illustrated,  I  hope,  by  Billings,  and  will  bring  them  before  the 
world  under  the  very  best  of  auspices,  through  the  eminent 
house  of  Ticknor  and  Co.  In  about  five  months,  from  this 
moment,  I  make  no  doubt  of  being  reckoned  among  the  lights 
of  the  age !  " 

"  Poor  boy ! "  said  Primrose,  half  aside.  "  What  a  disap- 
pointment awaits  him ! " 

Descending  a  little  lower.  Bruin  began  to  bark,  and  was 
answered  by  the  graver  bow-wow  of  the  respectable  Ben. 
They  soon  saw  the  good  old  dog,  keeping  carcijl  watch  over 
Dandelion ,  Sweet  Fern,  Cowslip  and  Squash-Blossom .  These 
little  people,  quite  recovered  from  their  fatigue,  had  set  about 
gathering  checkerberries,  and  now  came  clambering  to  meet 
their  play- fellows.  Thus  re-united  the  whole  party  went 
down  through  Luther  Butler's  orchard,  and  made  the  best 
of  their  way  home  to  Tanglewood. 
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NOTES 

Page  7.  Sophomorical :    in  American  coIIcrcs  a  student  be- 
longing to  the  second  of  the  four  classes  is  caMed  a  sophomore. 
12.  Quicksilver  :   Mercury,  the  messenger  of  the  gods. 
25.  hurtled  :   moved  with  a  noise  like  the  clashing  of  arms. 

25.  enormoui  giant:  the  giant  At!.-s.  who  became  Mount 
Atlas  m  North  Africa. 

28.  Mercury's  sister  :   the  goddess  Minerva. 

32.  an  idle  story,  etc.  :  legend  says  that  Midas  was  once  made 
the  umpire  m  a  musical  contest  between  Pan,  the  god  of  flocks 
and  herds,  and  Apollo,  the  god  of  poetry  and  m  usic.  He  decided 
m  favour  of  Pan,  whereupon  Apollo  changed  his  ears  into  those 
ot  an  ass. 

40.  quandary   difficulty. 

49.  Bunker   Hill   Monument :    a   monument   220   feet   hieh 
erected  on  Bunker's  Hill,  behind  Charlestown,  Massachusetts' 
to  commemorate  the  victory  of  the  Americans  over  the  English 
in  1775.  i-"5iisn 

50.  auditory :  audience. 

59.  dor-bug:  a  species  of  beetle,  so  called  from  the  whirrine 
noise  made  by  its  wings.  ° 

71.  .Amazons  :    a  mythical  race  of  women  warriors,  said  to 
have  inhabited  a  region  near  the  Caucasus  Mountains. 
Si.  pother:  bustle,  confusion. 

rou^S?'S:Urour'°""  *°  '''"^°"='"  °'  ''''  ^°*^'  "'^^^ 
91.  meandered  :  flowed  with  a  winding  course. 
97-  nectar  :    the  drink  of  the  gods. 
97.  ambrosia:    the  foe. ;    f  the  gods. 

«^"'"  J^^"**  ^  <^^'ebrated  fountain  at  Corinth   said  to  have 

119.  somerset:   somersault. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Dickens  may  in  some  respects  be  looked  upon  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  Addison,  for  he  shows  us  the  London  of  Early 
Victorian  days  as  Addison  shows  us  the  London  of  Queen 
Anne.  There  are,  it  is  true,  many  important  differences 
between  the  work  of  Addison  and  the  work  of  Dickens,  but 
there  are  also  many  points  of  likeness.  The  difference  in  form 
may  be  regarded  as  an  accident  due  to  the  fact  that  more 
than  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  lie  between  the  issue  of  the 
last  of  the  Spectators  and  the  pubUcation  of  Dickens'  earliest 
Sketches.  The  Coverly  Papers  contain  the  germ  of  a  story, 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  if  Addison  had  lived,  as  Dickens 
did,  in  an  age  when  the  novel  was  the  most  popular  form 
of  prose  composition,  he  would  have  put  his  work  into  that 
shape. 

The  London  of  Dickens'  day  was  very  different  from  the 
London  to  which  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly  paid  his  notable  visit. 
Its  semi-rural  character  had  entirely  disappeared.  Rows  of 
houses  had  replaced  the  pleasant  fields  that  had  extended 
round  Addison's  house  in  Chelsea;  and  what  had  been 
Queen  Anne's  London  was  now  only  the  central  part  of  a 
great  and  spreading  city.  Dickens  knew,  intimately  and 
sympathetically,  a  class  of  its  inhabitants  lower  than  any'of 
which  Addison  and  Steele  had  taken  cognisance— a  class 
that  lived  in  the  dreary  back  streets  and  the  hideous  slums 
that  had  multiplied  so  fearfully  with  the  growth  of  the  dty. 
It  is  to  these  that  he  takes  his  readers,  and  the  poor  clerk, 
the  struggling  tradesman,  the  sickly  underfed  child,  some- 
times even  the  loafer,  the  drunkard,  and  the  thief,  take  in 
his  pages  the  places  that  Addison  gives  to  well-to-do  elderly 
gentlemen  and  their  no  less  well-to-do  servants.  Addison  knew 
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London  through  the  observations  he  had  made  in  the  course 
ol  an  ordinary  decorous  citizen's  life.  Dickens  knew  it  by 
hard  and  bitter  early  experience  of  the  shifts  necessary  to 
make  a  living  within  it;  and,  later,  he  knew  it  by  a  con- 
stant and  ahnost  passionate  study  of  its  meaner  streets.  The 
London  slums  and  their  inhabitants  held  for  him  an  intense 
fascination,  and  throughout  his  life  he  maintained  his 
intimacy  with  them,  largely  by  means  of  the  midnight 
tramps  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  when  a  restless 
fit  was  upon  him. 

Both  Addison  and  Dickens  are  humorists  of  the  highest 
rank  J  both  loved  odd,  whimsical  characters  and  dealt  with 
them  in  their  works  with  peculiar  delight.  Addison's  touch 
is  lighter  and  more  delicate  than  that  of  Dickens,  who  some- 
times obscures  his  finer  lines  with  excess  of  colour,  but  the 
figures  in  the  pictures  drawn  by  each  of  them  may  easily  be 
recognised  as  belonging  to  the  same  family.  Suppose  that 
Dickens  had  appropriated  Sir  Roger  and  made  him  a  char- 
acter in  a  novel.  The  baronet  would  probably  have  lost 
something  of  his  naive  yet  shrewd  simplicity;  he  would 
have  been  a  trifle  coarser  and  a  good  deal  louder;  his  chari- 
ties would  have  been  more  obtrusive  and  his  oddities  would 
have  been  magnified  almost  to  the  point  of  caricature.  But 
he  would  still  have  been  Sir  Roger.  On  the  other  hand, 
Addison  could  not  have  written  A  Christmas  Carol.  His 
humour  is  altogether  placid  and  sunny,  and  he  did  not  know, 
apparently,  how  to  strike  the  note  Uiat  Dickens  sounds  so 
often — the  note  that  brings  a  smile  to  the  reader's  lips,  even 
while  the  tear  rises. 

The  teaching  of  Addison  and  Dickens  is,  in  its  general  in- 
tention, the  same— "  Peace  on  earth,  goodwill  towards  men." 
Dickens  delivers  his  message  more  loudly  and  emphatically 
than  Addison,  and  it  is  partly  because  he  dwells  so  insistently 
in  all  his  work  on  this  duty  of  kindliness  and  charity  that  he 
has  come  to  be  generally  regarded  as  the  special  apostle  of 
Christmastide,  when  the  angels'  song  first  reached  the  ears 
of  men. 

His  Christmas  Books,  and  more  especially  A  Christmas 
Carol,  have  confirmed  and  established  the  idea.  The  story  has 
often  been  told  of  how  a  poor  London  flower-girl,  when  she 
was  told  that  Dickens  was  dead,  cried  apprehensively, 
'  And  will  Oiristmas  die  too  ?  "  and  whether  this  did  actually 
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happen  or  not,  it  illustrates  very  well  the  general  attitude  of 
the  public  towards  the  novelist  who  preached  to  it  the 
Giristmas  gospel. 

The  complaint  has  been  made  by  some  critics  that  the 
Christmas  of  Dickens  is  a  very  material  one,  and  misses 
altogether  the  note  of  hig^  spiritual  joy  that  should  char- 
acterise it.  "  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest "  was,  they  say, 
cut  out  from  Dickens'  Christmas  message.  Roast  beef  and 
punch  rather  than  the  manger  at  Bethlehem  stand  for  him 
as  the  symbols  of  the  festival.  There  is,  doubtless,  a  great 
deal  of  truth  in  the  criticism,  yet  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  these  things  are  only  symbols,  and  are  used  skilfully 
and  without  grossness  to  convey  the  idea  of  happiness  and 
goodwill. 

In  all  his  works  Dickens  lays  some  stress  on  the  pleasures 
of  eating  and  drinking,  perhaps  because  he  knew  by  his  own 
hard  experience  what  the  pinch  of  hunger  really  \  js.  The 
boy  who,  when  he  was  twelve  years  old,  was  sent  to  work  at 
a  blacking  factory,  pasting  labels  on  bottles,  and  whose 
meals  all  h<id  to  be  bought  out  of  his  weekly  wage  of  six 
shillings,  may  be  excused  for  seeing  more  beauty  in  a  mi^ty 
sirloin  than  is  visible  to  one  whose  food  appears  regularly 
every  day  without  effort  on  his  part  and  without  special 
gratitude.  Dickens  was  no  gourmand,  and  in  the  days  of 
his  greatest  prosperity  lived  quite  plainly  and  simply.  But 
the  association  remained,  and  meat  and  drink  came  in  very 
effectively  as  part  of  the  machinery  by  which  the  novelist 
sought  to  convey  certain  ideas. 

A  Christmas  Carol  was  written  in  1843,  nearly  seven  years 
after  Pickwick  Papers  had  made  Dickens  famous.  In  the 
interval  Oliver  Ttoist,  Nicholas  Nickleby,  The  Old  Curiosity 
Shop,  and  Martin  Ckuzdewit  had  been  written.  All  had 
proved  highly  successful  and  the  sales  in  each  case  had  been 
large.  Yet  towards  the  end  of  1843  Dickens  found  that  he 
had  allowed  his  expenditure  to  exceed  even  the  generous 
income  that  his  books  provided,  and  that  he  was  rather 
heavily  in  debt.  A  Christmas  Carol  was  written  primarily  with 
a  view  to  the  money  it  would  bring  in.  At  first  the  book  was 
not  a  great  success,  but  its  popularity  steadily  increased  until 
it  was  recognised  by  the  public  at  large  as  what  Thackeray 
has  called  it,  "  A  national  benefit."  Its  success  induced 
Dickens  to  repeat  his  experiment,  and  he  wrote  for  succeeding 
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Christmases  The  Chimes,  The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth,  The 
Battle  of  Life,  and  The  Haunted  Man.  These  are  now  usually 
published  m  one  volume,  with  the  title  Christmas  Books. 
But  the  first  of  them  is  the  best,  and  it  takes  its  place  in 
English  literature  as^the  classic  example  of  the  Christmas 
idyll. 
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marley's  ghost 

Marley  was  dead,  to  begin  with.  There  is  no  doubt  what- 
ever about  that.  The  register  of  his  burial  was  signed  by 
the  clergyman,  the  clerk,  the  undertaker,  and  the  chief 
mourner.  Scrooge  signed  it.  And  Scrooge's  name  was  good 
upon  'Change  for  anything  he  chose  to  put  his  hand  to. 

Old  Marley  was  as  dead  as  a  door-nail. 

Mind !  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  I  know,  of  my  own  know- 
ledge, what  there  is  particularly  dead  about  a  door-nail.  I 
might  have  been  inclined,  myself,  to  regard  a  coffin-nail  as 
the  deadest  piece  of  ironmongery  in  the  trade.  But  the 
wisdom  of  our  ancestors  is  in  the  simile;  and  my  unhallowed 
hands  shall  not  disturb  it,  or  the  Country's  done  for.  You 
will  therefore  permit  me  to  repeat,  emphatically,  that  Marley 
was  as  dead  as  a  door-nail. 

Scrooge  knew  he  was  derd?  Of  courfe  he  did.  How- 
could  it  be  otherwise?  Scrooge  and  he  were  partners  for  I 
don't  know  how  many  years.  Scrooge  was  his  sole  executor, 
"his  sole  administrator,  his  sole  assign,  his  sole  residuary 
legatee,  his  sole  friend,  and  sole  mourner.  And  even  Scrooge 
was  not  so  dreadfully  cut  up  by  the  sad  event,  but  that  he  was 
an  excellent  man  of  business  on  the  very  day  of  the  funeral, 
and  solemnised  it  with  an  undoubted  bargain. 

The  mention  of  Marley's  funeral  brings  me  back  to  the 
point  1  started  from.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Marley  was 
dead.  This  must  be  distinctly  understood,  or  nothing  won  • 
derful  can  come  of  the  story  I  am  going  to  relate.  If  we  were 
not  perfectly  convinced  that  Hamlet's  father  died  before  the 
play  began,  there  would  be  nothing  more  remarkable  in  his 
taking  a  stroll  at  night,  in  an  easterly  wind,  upon  hb  own 
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ramparts,  than  there  would  be  in  any  other  middle-aged 
gentleman  rashly  turning  out  after  dark  in  a  breezy  spot 
—say  Saint  Paul's  Churchyard  for  instance— literally  to 
astonish  his  son's  weak  mind. 

Scrooge  never  painted  out  Old  Marley's  name.  There  it 
stood,  years  afterwards,  above  the  warehouse  door:  Scrooge 
and  Marley.  The  firm  was  known  as  Scrooge  and  Marley. 
Sometimes  people  new  to  the  business  called  Scrooge  Scrooge, 
and  sometimes  Marley,  but  he  answered  to  both  names.  It 
was  all  the  same  to  him. 

Oh!  but  he  was  a  tight-fisted  hand  at  the  grindstone. 
Scrooge!  a  squeezing,  wrenching,  grasping,  scraping,  clutch- 
ing, covetous,  old  smner!  Hard  and  slmrp  as  flmt,  from 
which  no  steel  had  ever  struck  out  generous  fire;  secret,  and 
self-contained,  and  solitary,  as  an  oyster.  The  cold  within 
him  froze  his  old  features,  nipped  his  pointed  nose,  shrivdled 
his  cheek,  stiffened  his  gait;  made  his  eyes  red,  his  thin  lips 
blue;  and  spoke  out  shrewdly  in  his  grating  voice.  A  frosty 
rime  was  on  his  head,  and  on  his  eyebrows,  and  his  wiry  chin. 
He  carried  his  own  low  temperature  always  about  with  him; 
he  iced  his  office  in  the  dog-days,  and  didn't  thaw  it  one 
degree  at  Christmas. 

External  heat  and  cold  had  little  influence  on  Scrooge. 
No  warmth  could  warm,  no  vWntry  weather  chill  him.  No 
wind  that  blew  was  bitterer  than  he,  no  falling  snow  was  more 
intent  upon  its  purpose,  no  pelting  rain  less  open  to  entreaty. 
Foul  weather  didn't  know  where  to  have  him.  The  heaviest 
rain,  and  snow,  and  hail,  and  sleet,  could  boast  of  the  advan- 
tage over  him  in  only  one  respect.  They  often  "  came  down  " 
handsomely,  and  Scrooge  never  did. 

Nobody  ever  stopped  him  in  the  street  to  say,  with  glad- 
some looks,  "  My  dear  Scrooge,  how  are  you?  When  will 
you  come  to  see  me?  "  No  beggars  implored  him  to  bestow 
a  trifle,  no  children  asked  him  what  it  was  o'clock,  no  man  or 
woman  ever  once  in  all  his  life  inquired  the  way  to  such  and 
such  a  place,  of  Scrooge.  Even  the  blind  men's  dogs  appeared 
to  know  him;  and  when  they  saw  him  coming  on,  would  tug 
their  owners  into  doorways  and  up  courts;  and  then  would 
wag  their  tafls  as  though  they  said,  "  No  eye  at  all  is  better 
thaji  an  evil  ^e,  dark  master! " 

But  what  did  Scrooge  care !  It  was  the  very  thing  he  liked. 
To  edge  bis  way  along  the  crowded  paths  of  life,  warning  all 
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human  sympathy  to  keep  its  distance,  was  what  the  knowing 
ones  call "  nuts  "  to  Scrooge.  , 

Once  upon  a  time— of  all  the  good  days  m  the  yw,  on 
Christmas  Eve— old  Scrooge  &at  busy  in  his  counting-house. 
It  was  cold,  bleak,  biting  weather:  fo^  withal:  and  he 
could  hear  the  people  in  the  court  outside,  go  wheezmg  up 
and  down,  beating  their  hands  upon  their  breasts,  and  stamp- 
ing their  feet  upon  the  pavement  stones  to  warm  them.  The 
city  clocks  had  only  just  gone  three,  but  it  was  quite  dark 
already— it  had  not  been  light  all  day— and  candles  were 
flaring  in  the  windows  of  the  neighbouring  offices,  like  ruddy 
smears  upon  the  palpable  brown  air.  The  fog  came  pouring 
in  at  every  chink  and  keyhole,  and  was  so  dense  without, 
that  although  the  court  was  of  the  narrowest,  the  houses 
opposite  were  mere  phantoms.  To  see  the  dingy  cloud  come 
drooping  down,  obscuring  everything,  one  might  have  thought 
that  Nature  lived  haid  by,  and  was  brewing  on  a  large  scale. 

The  door  of  Scrooge's  counting-house  was  open  that  he 
might  keep  his  eye  upon  his  clerk,  who  in  a  dbmal  little  cell 
beyond,  a  sort  of  tank,  was  copying  letters.  Scrooge  had  a 
very  small  fire,  but  th(  <  lerk's  fire  was  so  very  much  smaller 
that  it  looked  like  one  coal.  But  he  couldn't  replenish  it, 
for  Scrooge  kept  the  coal-box  in  his  own  room;  and  so  surely 
as  the  clerk  came  in  with  the  shovel,  the  master  predicted 
that  it  would  be  necessary  for  them  to  part.  Wherefore  the 
clerk  put  on  his  white  comforter,  and  tried  to  warm  himself 
at  the  candle;  in  which  effort,  not  being  a  man  of  a  strong 
imagination,  he  failed. 

"A  merry  Christmas,  uncle!  God  save  you!  cried  a 
cheerful  voice.  It  was  the  voice  of  Scrooge's  nephew,  who 
came  upon  him  so  quickly  that  this  was  the  first  intimation 
he  had  of  his  approach. 

"  Bah!  "  said  Scrooge,  "  Humbug!  " 

He  had  so  heated  himself  with  rapid  walkmg  in  the  fog 
and  frost,  this  nephew  of  Scrooge's ,  that  he  was  all  m  a  glow; 
his  face  was  ruddy  and  handsome;  his  eyes  sparkled,  and 
his  breath  smoked  again. 

"Christmas  a  humbug,  uncle!"  said  Scrooges  nephew. 
"  You  don't  mean  that,  I  am  sure?  "  . 

•'  I  do,"  said  Scrooge.  "  Merry  Christmas!  What  right 
have  you  to  be  merry?  What  reason  have  you  to  be  merry ? 
You're  poor  enough." 
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"  Come,  then."  returned  the  nephew  gaily.   "  What  richt 
have  you  to  be  dismal  ?  What  reason  have  you  to  be  morofe 
Y  ou  re  rich  enough. 

Scrooge  having  no  better  answer  ready  on  the  spur  of  the 

"i  Sji"'  ^®  ^^°^^>  ""*^'®'  "  ^'^^  *^e  nephew. 
What  else  can  I  be  "  returned  the  uncle,  "  when  I  live 
in  such  a  world  of  fools  as  this?  Merry  Christmas!  Out 
upon  merry  Christmas!  What's  Christmas  time  to  you  but 
a  tmie  for  paying  bills  without  money;  a  time  for  finding 
yourself  a  year  older,  but  not  an  hour  richer:  a  time  for 
balancing  your  books  and  having  every  item  in  'em  through 
a  round  dozen  of  months  presented  dead  against  vou?  If  I 
could  work  my  wil ,"  said  Scrooge  indignantly,  "  every  idiot 
who  goes  about  with  '  Merry  Christmas  '  on  his  lips  should 
be  boUed  with  his  own  pudding,  and  buried  with  a  stake  of 
holly  through  his  heart.  He  should !  " 

"  Uncle!  "  pleaded  the  nephew. 

"  Nephew!  "  returned  the  uncle,  sternly,  "  keep  Christmas 
in  your  own  way,  and  let  me  keep  it  in  mine." 
kee  ^t^^  "'  "  ^^P^*^^  Scrooge's  nephew.   "  But  you  don't 

"Let  me  leave  it  alone,  then,"  said  Scrooge.  "  Much 
good  may  it  do  you!  Much  good  it  has  ever  done 
you ! 

"There  are  many  things  from  which  I  might  have  derived 
good,  by  which  I  have  not  profited,  I  dare  sav,"  returned 
the  nephew.  Christmas  among  the  rest.  Bu't  I  am  sure 
I  have  always  thought  of  Christmas  time,  when  it  has  come 
round-apart  from  the  veneration  due  to  its  sacred  name 
and  origin,  if  anything  belonging  to  it  can  be  apart  from  that 
-as  a  good  time;  a  kind,  forgiving,  charitable,  pleasant 
time,  the  only  tune  I  know  of,  in  the  long  calendar  of  the 
year,  when  men  and  women  seem  by  one  consent  to  open 
their  shut-up  hearts  freely,  and  to  think  of  people  below 
them  as  if  they  really  were  fellow-passengers  to  the  grave, 
and  not  another  race  of  creatures  bound  on  other  journeys. 
And  therefore,  uncle,  though  it  has  never  put  a  scrap  of  gold 
or  silver  in  my  pocket,  I  believe  that  it  has  done  me  good, 
and  iotW  do  me  good;  and  I  say,  God  bless  it !  " 

Ihe  clerk  m  the  tank  involuntarily  applauded.   Becoming 
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immediately  sensible  of  the  impropriety,  he  poked  the  fire, 
ar.d  extinguished  the  last  frail  spark  for  ever. 

"  Let  me  hear  another  sound  from  yo«,"  said  Scrooge, 
"  and  you'll  keep  your  (Christmas  by  losing  your  situation ! 
You're  quite  a  powerful  speaker,  sir,"  he  added,  turning  to 
his  nephew.  "  I  wonder  you  don't  f,.j  into  Parliament." 

"  Don't  be  angry,  uncle.  Come !  Dine  with  us  to- 
morrow." 

Scrooge  said  that  he  would  see  him — yes,  indeed  he  did. 
He  went  the  whole  length  of  the  expression,  and  said  that  he 
would  see  him  in  that  extremity  first. 

"  But  why?  "  cried  Scrooge's  nephew.    "  Why.^  " 

"  Why  did  you  get  married  ?  "  said  Scrooge. 

"  Because  I  fell  in  love." 

"  Because  you  fell  in  love! "  growled  Scrooge,  as  if  that 
were  the  only  one  thing  in  the  world  more  ridiculous  than 
a  merry  Chrisimas.    "  Good  afternoon!  " 

"  Nay,  uncle,  but  you  never  came  to  see  me  before  that 
happened.    Why  give  it  as  a  reason  for  not  coming  now  ?  " 

"  Good  afternoon,"  said  Scrooge. 

"  I  want  nothing  from  you;  I  ask  nothing  of  you;  why 
cannot  we  be  friends  ?  " 

•'  Good  afternoon,"  said  Scrooge. 

"  I  am  sorry,  with  all  my  heart,  to  find  you  so  resolute. 
We  have  never  had  any  quarrel  to  which  I  have  been  a 
party.  But  I  have  made  the  trial  in  homage  to  Christmas, 
and  I'll  keep  my  Christmas  humour  to  the  last.  So  A  Merry 
Christmas,  uncle !  " 

"  Good  afternoon !  "  said  Scrooge. 

"  .\nd  A  Happy  New  Year!  " 

"  Good  afternoon !  "  said  Scrooge. 

His  nephew  left  the  room  without  an  angr>'  word,  not- 
withstanding! He  stopped  at  the  outer  door  to  bestow  the 
greetings  of  the  season  on  the  clerk,  who,  cold  as  he  was, 
was  warmer  than  Scrooge;  for  he  returned  them  cordially. 

"  There's  another  fellow,"  muttered  Scrooge;  who  over- 
heard him :  "  my  clerk,  with  fifteen  shillings  a  week,  and  a 
wife  and  family,  talking  about  a  merry  Christmas.  I'll 
retire  to  Bedlam." 

This  lunatic,  in  letting  Scrooge's  nephew  out,  had  let  two 
other  people  in.  They  were  portly  gentlemen,  pleasant  to 
behold,  and  now  stood,  with  their  hats  off,  in  Scrooge's  office. 
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They  had  books  and  papers  in  their  hands,  and  bowed  to  him. 
"  Scrooge  and  Marley's,  I  believe,"  said  one  of  the  gentle- 
men, referring  to  his  list.    "  :iave  I  the  pleasure  of  address- 
ing Mr.  Scrooge,  or  Mr.  Marley  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Marley  has  been  dead  these  seven  years,"  Scrooge 
replied.  "  He  died  seven  years  ago,  this  very  night." 

"  We  have  no  doubt  his  liberality  is  well  represented  by 
his  surviving  partner,"  said  the  gentleman,  presenting  his 
aedentials. 

It  certainly  was;  for  they  had  been  two  kindred  spirits. 
At  the  ominous  word  "  liberality,"  Scrooge  frowned,  and 
shook  his  head,  and  handed  the  credentials  iMck. 

"At  this  festive  season  of  the  year,  Mr.  Scrooge,"  said 
the  gentleman,  taking  up  a  pen,  "  it  is  more  than  usually 
desirable  that  we  should  make  some  slight  provision  for  the 
Poor  and  destitute,  who  sufier  greatly  at  the  present  time. 
Many  thousands  are  in  want  of  common  necessaries;  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  are  in  want  of  common  comforts,  sir." 
"  Are  there  no  prisons?  "  asked  Scrooge. 
"  Plenty  of  prisons,"  said  the  gentleman,  laying  down  the 
pen  again. 

"  And  the  Union  workhouses?  "  demanded  Scrooge.  "  Are 
they  still  in  operation?  " 

"  They  are.  Still,"  returned  the  gentleman,  "  I  wish  I 
could  say  they  were  not." 

"The  Treadmill  and  the  Poor  Law  are  ,r.  full  vigour, 
then  ?  "  said  Scrooge. 
"  Both  very  busy,  sir." 

"  Oh !  I  was  afraid,  from  what  you  said  at  first,  that 
something  had  occurred  to  stop  them  in  their  useful  course," 
said  Scrooge.  "  I'm  very  glad  to  hear  it." 

"  Under  the  impression  that  they  scarcely  furnish  Chris- 
tian cheer  of  mind  or  body  to  the  multitude,"  returred  the 
gentleman,  "  a  few  of  us  are  endeavouring  to  raise  a  fund  to 
buy  the  Poor  some  meat  and  drink,  and  means  of  warmth. 
We  choc«^e  this  time  because  it  is  a  time,  of  all  others,  when 
Want  is  eenly  felt,  and  Abundance  rejoices.  What  shall  I 
put  you  down  for?  " 
"  Nothii^ ! "  Scrooge  replied. 
"  You  wish  to  be  anonymous?  " 

"  I  wish  to  be  left  alone,"  said  Scrooge.    "  Since  you  ask 
me  what  I  wish,  gentlemen,  that  is  my  answer.    I  don't 
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nake  meny  myself  at  Christinas  and  I  can't  afford  to  make 
idle  people  merry.  I  help  to  support  the  establishments  I 
fcave  mentioned — they  cost  enough;  and  those  who  are  badly 
cff  must  go  there." 

"  Many  can't  go  there;  and  many  would  rather  die." 

"  If  they  would  rather  die,"  said  Scrooge, "  they  had  better 
do  it,  and  decrease  the  surplus  population.  Besides— excuse 
me — I  don't  know  that." 

"  But  you  might  know  it,"  observed  the  gentleman. 

"  It  is  not  my  business,"  Scrooge  returned.  "  It's  enough 
for  a  man  to  vmderstand  his  own  business,  and  not  to  in- 
terfere with  other  people's.  Mine  occupies  me  constantly. 
Good  afternoon,  gentlemen !  " 

Seeing  clearly  that  it  would  be  useless  to  pursue  their 
point  the  gentlemen  withdrew.  Scrooge  resumed  his 
labours  with  an  improved  opinion  of  himself,  and  in  a  more 
facetious  tonper  than  was  usual  with  him. 

Meanwhile  the  fog  and  darkness  thickened  so,  that  people 
ran  about  with  flaring  links,  proffering  their  services  to  go 
before  horses  in  carriages,  and  conduct  them  on  their  way. 
The  ancient  tower  of  a  church,  whose  gruff  old  bell  was 
always  peeping  slily  down  at  Scrooge  out  of  a  gothic  window 
in  the  waU,  became  invisible,  and  struck  the  hours  and 
quarters  in  the  clouds,  with  tremulous  vibrations  afterwards 
as  if  its  teeth  were  chattering  in  its  frozen  head  up  there. 
The  cold  became  intense.  In  the  main  street,  at  the  comer 
of  the  court,  some  labourers  were  repairing  the  gas-pipes, 
and  had  lighted  a  great  fire  in  a  brazier,  round  which  a  party 
of  ragged  men  and  boys  were  gathered:  warming  their 
hands  and  winking  their  eyes  before  the  blaze  in  rapture. 
The  water-plug  being  left  in  solitude,  its  overflowings  sul- 
lenly congealed,  and  turned  to  misanthropic  ice.  The  bright- 
ness of  the  shops  where  holly  sprigs  and  berries  crackled  in 
the  lamp  heat  of  the  windows,  made  pale  faces  ruddy  as  they 
passed.  Poulterers'  and  grocers'  trades  became  a  splendid 
joke:  a  glorious  pageant,  with  which  it  was  next  to  im- 
possible to  believe  that  such  dull  principles  as  bargain  and 
sale  had  anything  to  do.  The  Lord  Mayor,  in  the  strong- 
hold of  the  mighty  Mansion  House,  gave  orders  to  his  fifty 
cooks  and  butlers  to  keep  Christmas  as  a  Lord  Mayor's 
household  should;  and  even  the  little  tailor,  who*^  he  had 
fined  five  shillings  on  the  previous  Monday  for  being  drunk 
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and  bloodthirsty  in  the  streets,  stirred  up  to-morrow's  pud- 
ding m  h>s  garret,  while  his  lean  wife  and  the  baby  sallied 
out  to  buy  the  heef. 

Foggier  yet,  i  nd  colder.  Piercing,  searching,  biting  c«ld. 
If  the  ^on^  >  it  Dunstan  had  but  nipped  the  Evil  Spini's 
nose  with  .a  touc  i  of  such  weather  as  that,  instead  of  using 
his  famili'ir  e  .p  .ns,  then  indeed  he  would  have  roared  to 
lusty  piirpos  .  1  .e  owner  of  one  scant  young  nosi .  gnawed 
and  muni)led  Sy  the  hungry  cold  as  bones  4  e  gnawed  by 
dogs,  stonpr  .  (  M  at  Scrooge's  keyhole  to  regale  him  w  th 
a  Chnstr u .  -  am! .  hvt    ^  *'    first  sound  of 

"(jod  ^1  ...  merry  gentlemen! 

Mav  iHi.hing  you  dismay!" 

Scrooge  se^.ed  t.;c  ruier  with  suoh  energy  of  action,  that  the 
singer  fled  n  teriv^r  having  the  keyhole  to  the  fog  and  e\en 
more  congenial  frost. 

At  length  the  hour  of  shutting  up  the  counting-house 
amved.  With  an  ill-will  Scrooge  dismounted  from  his  stool, 
and  tacitly  admitted  the  fact  to  the  expectant  clerk  in  the 
Tank,  who  instantly  snuffed  his  candle  out,  and  put  on 
Ins  hat. 

"  You'll  want  all  day  to-morrow,  I  suppose  ?  "  said  Scrooge 

"  If  quite  convenient,  sir." 

"It's  not  convenient,"  said  Scrooge,  "and  it's  not  fair. 
If  I  was  to  stop  half-a-crown  for  it,  you'd  think  yourself 
ill-used,  I'll  be  bound?" 

The  clerk  smiled  faintly. 

"  And  yet,"  said  Scrooge,  "  you  don't  think  me  ill-used, 
when  I  pay  a  day's  wages  for  no  work." 

The  clerk  observed  that  it  was  only  once  a  year. 

"  A  poor  excuse  for  picking  a  man's  pocket  every  twenty- 
fifth  of  December!  "  said  Scrooge,  buttoning  his  great-coat 
to  the  chin.   "  But  I  suppose  you  must  have  the  whole  day 
Be  here  all  the  earlier  next  morning." 

The  clerk  promised  that  he  would;  and  Scrooge  walked 
out  with  a  growl.  The  office  was  closed  in  a  twinkling 
and  the  clerk,  with  the  tong  ends  of  his  white  comforter 
danghng  below  his  waist  (for  he  boasted  no  great-coat), 
went  down  a  slide  on  Comhill,  at  the  end  of  a  lane  of  boys, 
twenty  tunes,  m  honour  of  its  being  Christmas  Eve,  and  then 
ran  home  to  Camden  Town  as  hard  as  he  could  pelt,  to  olav 
at  blmdman's-buff. 
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Scrooge  took  his  melancholy  dinner  in  his  usual  melan- 
tholy  tavern;  and  having  read  all  the  newspapers,  and 
beguiled  the  rest  of  the  evening  with  his  banker's-book,  went 
home  10  bed.  He  lived  in  chambers  which  had  once  belonged 
to  his  deceased  partner.  They  were  a  gloomy  suite  of  rooms, 
in  a  lowering  pile  of  building  up  a  yard,  where  it  had  so  little 
business  to  be,  that  one  could  scarcely  help  fancying  it  must 
have  run  there  when  it  was  a  young  house,  playing  at  hide- 
and-seek  with  other  houses,  and  forgotten  the  way  out  again. 
It  was  old  enough  now.  and  dreary  enough,  for  nobodv  lived 
in  it  but  Scrooge,  the  other  rooms  being  all  let  out  as  offices. 
Thf  yard  was  so  dark  thai  even  Scrooge,  who  knew  its  every 
stone,  was  fain  to  grope  with  his  hands.  The  fog  and  frost 
so  hung  about  the  black  old  gateway  of  the  houM?,  that  it 
seemed  as  it  the  Genius  of  the  Weather  sat  in  mournful  medi- 
tation on  the  threshold. 

Now.  it  is  a  fact,  that  there  war  nothing  at  all  particular 
al)Out  the  knocker  on  the  door,  except  that  it  was  very  large. 
1 .  is  also  a  fact,  that  Scrooge  had  seen  it,  night  and  morning, 
during  his  whole  residence  in  that  place;  also  that  Scrooge 
had  as  little  uf  what  is  called  fancy  about  him  as  any  man  in 
the  city  of  London,  even  including — which  is  a  bold  word — 
the  corporation,  aldermen,  and  livery.  Let  it  also  be  borne 
in  mind  that  St  rooge  had  not  bestowed  one  thought  on  Mar- 
ies .  ^ince  his  last  mention  of  his  seven-years'  dead  partner 
Lhat  atternoon.  And  then  let  any  man  exjlain  to  me,  ii  he 
can,  how  it  happened  that  Scrooge,  having  hit  ke}  in  tb 
lock  of  the  door,  saw  in  the  knocker,  withou!  its  under- 
going any  intermediate  process  of  change — not  a  kno(  ker,  b^t 
iMarley's  face. 

Marley's  face.  It  was  not  in  impenetrable  shadow  as  the 
other  objects  in  the  yard  were,  but  had  a  dbmai  light  a  bout 
it.  like  a  bad  lobster  in  a  dark  cellar.  It  wa  not  angry  or 
terocious,  but  looked  at  Scrooge  as  Marley  jset-  to  look:  with 
ghostly  spectailes  luiaed  up  on  its  ghos  H-  orehead.  The 
hair  was  curiously  stirred,  as  if  by  breath  or  hot  air;  and, 
though  the  eves  were  wide  open,  ihc\  -^ere  [^rfectly  motion- 
less. That,  and  its  livid  colour,  madf^  it  horrible;  but  its 
horror  seemed  to  be  in  spite  of  the  'ace  and  beyond  its  con- 
trol, rather  than  a  part  of  its  own  expressior 

As  St-Tooge  looked  fixedly  at  this  phent  neaon,  it  was  a 
knocker  again. 
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To  say  that  he  was  not  startled,  or  that  his  blood  was  not 
conscious  of  a  terrible  sensation  to  which  it  had  been  a 
stranger  from  infancy,  would  be  untrue.  But  he  put  his 
hand  upon  the  key  he  had  relinquished,  turned  it  sturdily 
walked  in,  and  lighted  his  candle. 

He  did  pause,  with  a  moment's  irresolution,  before  he  shut 
the  door;  and  he  did  look  cautiously  behmd  it  first,  as  if  he 
half  expected  to  be  terrified  with  the  sight  of  Marley's  pigtail 
sticking  out  into  the  hall.  But  there  was  nothing  on  the 
back  of  the  door,  except  the  screws  and  nuts  that  held  the 
knocker  on,  so  he  said  "  Pooh,  pooh!  "  and  closed  it  with  a 
bang. 

The  sound  resounded  through  the  house  like  thunder. 
Every  room  above,  and  every  cask  in  the  wine-merchant's, 
cellars  below,  appeared  to  have  a  separate  peal  of  echoes  of 
Its  own.  Scrooge  was  not  a  man  to  be  frightened  by  echoes. 
He  fastened  the  door,  and  walked  across  the  hall,  and  up  the 
stairs;  slowly  too:  trimming  his  candle  as  he  went. 

You  may  talk  vaguely  about  driving  a  coach-and-six  up 
a  good  old  flight  of  stairs,  or  through  a  bad  young  Act  of 
Parliament;  but  I  mean  to  say  you  might  have  got  a  hearse 
up  that  staircase,  and  taken  it  broadwise,  with  the  splinter 
bar  towards  the  wall  and  the  door  towards  the  balustrades: 
and  done  it  easy.  There  was  plenty  of  width  for  that,  and 
room  to  spare;  which  is  perhaps  the  reason  whv  Scrooge 
thought  he  saw  a  locomotive  hearse  going  on  before  him  in 
the  gloom.  Half-a-dozen  gas-lamps  out  of  the  street  wouldn't 
have  lighted  the  entry  too  well,  so  you  may  suppose  that  it 
was  pretty  dark  with  Scrooge's  dip. 

Up  Scrooge  went,  not  carmg  a  button  for  that.  Darkness 
IS  cheap,  and  Scrooge  liked  it.  But  before  he  shut  his  heavy 
door,  he  walked  through  his  rooms  to  see  that  all  was  right. 
He  had  just  enough  recollection  of  the  face  to  desire  to  do  that! 

Sitting-room,  bed-room,  lumber-room.  All  as  they  should 
be.  Nobody  under  the  table,  nobody  under  the  sofa;  a  small 
fire  in  the  grate;  spoon  and  basin  ready;  and  the  little  sauce- 
pan of  gruel  (Scrooge  had  a  cold  in  his  head)  upon  the  hob. 
Nobody  under  the  bed;  nobody  in  the  closet;  nobody  in  his 
dressing-gown,  which  was  hanging  up  in  a  suspicious  attitude 
agamst  the  wall.  Lumber-room  as  usual.  Old  fire-guard, 
old  shoes,  two  fish-baskets,  washing-stand  on  three  legs,  and 
a  poker. 
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Quite  satisfied,  he  closed  his  door,  and  locked  himself  in; 
double-locked  himself  in,  which  was  not  his  custom.  Thus 
secured  against  surprise,  he  took  off  his  cravat;  put  on  his 
dressing-gown  and  slippers,  and  his  nightcap;  and  sat  down 
before  the  fire  to  take  his  gruel. 

It  was  a  very  low  fire  indeed;  nothing  on  such  a  bitter 
night.  He  was  obliged  to  sit  close  to  it,  and  brood  over  it, 
before  he  could  extract  the  least  sensation  of  warmth  from 
such  a  handful  of  fuel.  The  fireplace  was  an  old  one,  built 
by  some  Dutch  merchant  long  ago,  and  paved  all  round  with 
quaint  Dutch  tiles,  designed  to  illustrate  the  Scriptures. 
There  were  Cains  and  Abels,  Pharaoh's  daughters,  Queens 
of  Sheba,  Angelic  messengers  descending  through  the  air  on 
clouds  like  feather-beds,  Abrahams,  Belshazzars,  Apostles 
putting  off  to  sea  in  butter-boats,  hundreds  of  figures  to 
attract  his  thoughts;  and  yet  that  face  of  Marley,  seven 
years  dead,  came  like  the  ancient  Prophet's  rod,  and  swal- 
lowed up  the  whole.  If  each  smooth  tile  had  been  a  blank 
at  first,  with  power  to  shape  some  picture  on  its  surface  from 
the  disjointed  fragments  of  his  thoughts,  there  would  have 
been  a  copy  of  old  Marley's  head  on  every  one. 

"  Humbug!  "  said  Scrooge;  and  walked  across  the  room. 

After  several  turns,  he  sat  down  again.  As  he  threw  his 
head  back  in  the  chair  his  glance  happened  to  rest  upon  a 
bell,  a  disused  bell,  that  hung  in  the  room,  and  communicated 
for  some  purpose  now  forgotten  with  a  chamber  in  the  highest 
story  of  the  building.  It  was  with  great  astonishment,  and 
with  a  strange,  inexplicable  dread,  that  as  he  looked,  he  saw 
this  bell  begin  to  swing.  It  swung  so  softly  in  the  outset 
that  it  scarcely  made  a  sound;  but  soon  it  rang  out  loudly, 
and  so  did  every  bell  in  the  house. 

This  might  have  lasted  half  a  minute,  or  a  minute,  but 
it  seemed  an  hour.  The  bells  ceased  as  they  had  begun, 
together.  They  were  succeeded  by  a  clanking  noise,  deep 
down  below;  as  if  some  person  were  dragging  a  heavy  chain 
over  the  casks  in  the  wine-merchant's  ceUar.  Scrooge  th'^n 
remembered  to  have  heard  that  ghosts  in  haunted  houses 
were  described  as  dragging  chains. 

The  cellar-door  flew  open  with  a  booming  sound,  and 
then  he  heard  the  noise  much  louder,  on  the  floors  below; 
then  coming  up  the  stairs;  then  coming  straight  towards  his 
door. 
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It  s  humbug  still !  "  said  Scrooge.  "  I  won't  believe  it  " 
His  colour  changed  though,  when,  without  a  pause,  it  came 
on  through  the  heavy  door,  and  passed  into  the  room  before 
his  eyes.  Upon  its  coming  in,  the  dying  flame  leaped  up,  as 
though  It  cried,  "  I  know  him;  Marley's  Ghost'  "  and  fell 
again. 

The  same  face:  the  very  same.  Marley  in  his  piirtail 
usua  waistcoat,  tights  and  boots;  the  tassels  on  the  latter 
bristling,  like  his  pigtail,  and  his  coat-skirts,  and  the  hair 

"^!1.   '*  T  "^^^  ^^^^^  ^®  ^^^^  w^  clasped  about  his 

middle.  It  was  long,  and  wound  about  him  like  a  tail;  and 
It  was  made  (for  Scrooge  observed  it  closely)  of  cash-boxes, 
keys,  padlocks,  ledgers,  deeds,  and  heavy  purses  wrought  in 
sieel.  His  body  was  transparent ;  so  that  Scrooge,  observing 
him,  and  lookmg  through  his  waistcoat,  could  see  the  two 
buttons  on  his  coat  behind. 

Scrooge  had  often  heard  it  said  that  Marley  had  no  bowels 
but  he  had  never  believed  it  until  now.  ' 

No,  nor  did  he  believe  it  even  now.  Though  he  looked 
the  phantom  through  and  through,  and  saw  it  standing 
before  him;  though  he  felt  the  chilling  influence  of  its  death- 
cold  eyes;  and  marked  the  very  texture  of  the  folded  ker- 
chief btund  about  its  head  and  chin,  which  wrapper  he  had 
not  observed  before;  he  was  still  incredulous,  and  fought 
agamst  his  senses.  " 

..«.P°^.  ^°^'"  ^^'^  Scrooge,  caustic  and  cold  as  ever. 
What  do  you  want  with  me  ?  " 

"  Much!  "—Marley's  voice,  no  doubt  about  it. 
"Who  are  you?" 
"  Ask  me  who  I  was." 

..  "  ^°  """'^.  >'0"  t^en.5  "   .aid  Scrogge,  raising  his  voice. 

\  ou  re  particular,  for  a  shade."  He  was  going  to  say  "  to 
a  shade,"  but  substituted  this,  as  more  appropriate. 

"  In  life  I  was  your  partner,  Jacob  Marley." 

"  Can  you--can  you  sit  down.?  "  asked  Scroogt,  looking 
doubtfully  at  him.  ^  ^ 

"  I  can." 

"  Do  it,  then." 

Scrooge  asked  the  question,  because  he  didn't  know 
whether  a  ghost  so  transparent  might  find  himself  in  a  con- 
dition to  take  a  chair;  and  felt  that  in  the  event  of  its  being 
unpossible,  it  might  involve  the  necessity  of  an  embarrassing 
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explanation.    But  the  ghost  sat  down  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  fireplace,  as  if  he  were  quite  used  to  it. 

"  You  don't  believe  in  me,"  observed  the  Ghost. 

"  I  don't,"  said  Scrooge. 

"  What  evidence  would  you  have  of  my  reality  beyond  that 
of  your  senses?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Scrooge. 

"  Why  do  you  doubt  your  senses  ?  " 

"  Because,"  said  Scrooge,  "  a  little  thing  affects  them.  A 
slight  disorder  of  the  stomach  makes  them  cheats.  You  may 
be  an  undigested  bit  of  beef,  a  blot  of  mustard,  a  crumb  of 
cheese,  a  fragment  of  an  underdone  potato.  There's  more 
of  gravy  than  of  grave  about  you,  whatever  you  are !  " 

Scrooge  was  not  much  in  the  habit  of  cracking  jokes,  nor 
did  he  feel,  in  his  heart,  by  any  means  waggish  then.  The 
truth  is,  that  he  tried  to  be  smart,  as  a  means  of  distract- 
ing his  own  attention,  and  keeping  down  his  terror;  for  the 
spectre's  voice  disturbed  the  very  marrow  in  his  bones. 

To  sit,  staring  at  those  fixed  glazed  eyes,  in  silence  for  a 
moment,  would  play,  Scrooge  felt,  the  very  deuce  with  him. 
There  was  something  very  awful,  too,  in  the  spectre's  being 
provided  with  an  infernal  atmosphere  of  its  own.  Scrooge 
could  not  feel  it  himself,  but  this  was  clearly  the  case ;  for 
though  the  Ghost  sat  perfectly  motionless,  its  hair,  and  skirts, 
and  tassals,  were  still  agitated  as  by  the  hot  vapour  from  an 
oven. 

"  You  see  this  toothpick?  "  said  Scrooge,  returning  quickly 
to  the  charge,  for  the  reason  just  assigned;  and  wishing, 
though  it  were  only  for  a  second,  to  divert  the  vision's  stony 
gaze  from  himself. 

"  I  do,"  replied  the  Ghost. 

"  You  are  not  looking  at  it,"  said  Scrooge. 

"  But  I  see  it,"  said  the  Ghost,  "  notwithstanding." 

"  Well!  "  returned  Scrooge,  "  I  have  but  to  swallow  this, 
and  be  for  the  rest  of  my  days  persecuted  by  a  legion  of 
goblins,  all  of  my  own  creation.  Humbug,  I  tell  you! 
humbug!" 

At  this  the  spirit  raised  a  frightful  cry,  and  shook  its  chain 
with  such  a  dismal  and  appalling  noise,  that  Scrooge  held  on 
tight  to  his  chair,  to  save  himself  from  falling  in  a  swoon. 
But  how  much  greater  was  his  horror,  when  the  phantom 
taking  off  the  bandage  round  its  head,  as  if  it  were  too  warm 
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to  wear  in-doors,  its  lower  jaw  dropped  down  upon  its  bnaat. 
Scrooge  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  clasped  his  hands  before 
his  face. 

"  Mercy!  "  he  said.    "  Dreadful  apparition,  why  do  you 
trouble  me?" 

"  Man  of  the  worldly  mind!  "  replied  the  Ghost,  "  do  you 
believe  in  me  or  not?  " 

"  I  do,"  said  Scrooge.    "  I  must.    But  why  do  spirits  walk 
the  earth,  and  why  do  they  come  to  me  ?  " 

"  It  is  required  of  every  man,"  the  Ghost  returned,  "  that 
the  spirit  within  him  should  walk  abroad  among  his  fellow- 
men,  and  travel  far  and  wide;  and  if  that  spuit  goes  not 
forth  in  life,  it  is  condemned  to  do  so  after  death.  It  is 
doomed  to  wander  through  the  world— oh,  woe  is  me  I— and 
witness  what  it  cannot  share,  but  might  have  shared  on  earth 
and  turned  to  happiness ! " 

Again  the  sptctre  raised  a  cry,  and  shook  its  chain  and 
wrung  its  shadowy  hands. 

"  You  are  fettered,"  said  Scrooge,  trembling.    "  Tell  me 
why?  " 

"  I  wear  the  chain  I  forged  in  life,"  replied  the  Ghost.    "  I 
made  it  link  by  link,  and  yard  by  yard ;  I  girded  it  on  of  my 
own  free  will,  and  of  my  own  free  will  I  wore  it.    Is  its 
pavtem  strange  to  you  ?  " 
Scrooge  trembled  more  and  more. 

"  Or  would  you  know,"  pursued  the  Ghost,  "  the  weight 
and  length  of  the  strong  coil  you  bear  yourself?  It  was  full 
as  heavy  and  as  long  as  this,  seven  Christmas  Eves  ago. 
You  have  laboured  on  it  since.  It  is  a  ponderous  chain! " 
Scrooge  glanced  about  him  on  the  floor,  in  the  expectation 
of  finding  himself  surrounded  by  some  fifty  or  sixty  fathoms 
of  iron  cable :  but  he  could  see  nothing. 

"  Jacob,"  he  said,  imploringly.  "  Old  Jacob  Marley,  tell 
me  more.   Speak  comfort  to  me,  Jacob ! " 

"  I  have  none  to  give,"  the  Ghost  replied.  "  It  comes  from 
other  regions,  Ebenezer  Scrooge,  and  is  conveyed  by  other 
ministers,  to  other  kinds  of  men.  Nor  can  I  tell  you  what  I 
would.  A  very  little  more  is  all  permitted  to  me.  I  cannot 
rest,  I  cannot  stay,  I  cannot  Imger  anywhere.  My  spirit 
never  walked  beyond  our  counting-house— mark  me!— in 
life  my  spirit  never  roved  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  our 
money-changing  hole;  and  weary  journeys  lie  before  me  I" 
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It  was  a  habit  with  Scrooge,  whenever  he  became  thought- 
ful, to  put  his  hands  in  his  breeches  pockets.  Pondering  on 
what  the  Ghost  had  said,  he  did  so  now,  but  without  lifting 
up  his  eyes,  or  getting  off  his  knees. 

"  You  must  have  been  very  slow  about  it,  Jacob,"  Scrooge 
observed,  in  a  business-like  manner,  though  with  humility 
and  deference. 

"  Slow!  "  the  Ghost  repeated. 

"  Seven  years  dead,"  mused  Scrooge.  "  And  travelling  all 
the  time  I" 

"  The  whole  time,"  said  the  Ghost.  "  No  rest,  no  peace. 
Incessant  torture  of  remorse." 

"  You  travel  fast?  "  said  Scrooge. 

"  On  the  wings  of  the  wind,"  replied  the  Ghost. 

"  You  mi^t  have  got  over  a  great  quantity  of  ground  in 
seven  years,"  said  Scrooge. 

The  Ghost,  on  hearing  this,  set  up  another  cry,  and  clanked 
its  chain  so  hideously  in  the  dead  silence  of  the  night,  that 
the  Ward  would  have  been  justified  in  indicting  it  for  a 
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"Oh! 


captive,  bound,  and  double-ironed,"  cried  the 
phantom,  "  not  to  know  that  ages  of  incessant  labour  by 
immortal  creatures  for  this  earth  must  pass  into  eternity  be- 
fore the  good  of  which  it  is  susceptible  is  all  developed.  Not 
to  know  that  any  Christian  spirit  working  kindly  in  its  little 
sphere,  whatever  it  may  be,  will  find  its  mortal  life  too  short 
for  its  vast  means  of  usefulness.  Not  to  know  that  no  space 
of  regret  can  make  amends  for  one  life's  opportunity  misused ! 
Yet  such  was  I !    Oh !  such  was  I ! " 

"  But  you  were  always  a  good  man  <»f  business,  Jacob," 
faltered  Scrooge,  who  now  began  to  apply  this  to  himself. 

"Business!"  cried  the  Ghost,  wringing  its  hands  again. 
"  Mankind  was  my  business.  The  common  welfare  was  my 
business;  charity,  mercy,  forbearance,  and  benevolence,  were 
all  my  business.  The  dealings  of  my  trade  were  but  a  drop 
of  water  in  the  comprehensive  ocean  of  my  business ! " 

It  held  up  its  chain  at  arm's  length,  as  if  that  were  the 
cause  of  all  its  unavailing  grief,  and  flung  it  heavily  upon 
the  ground  again. 

"  At  this  time  of  the  rolling  year,"  the  spectre  said,  "  I 
suffer  most.  Why  did  I  walk  through  crowds  of  fellow- 
beings  with  my  eyes  turned  down,  and  never  raise  them  to 
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that  blessed  Star  which  led  the  Wise  Men  to  a  poor  abode' 
Were  there  no  poor  homes  to  which  its  light  would  have 
conducted  me  /" 

Scrooge  was  very  much  dismayed  to  hear  the  spectre  going 
on  at  this  rate,  and  began  to  quake  exceedingly. 

•|  Hear  me !  "  cried  the  Ghost.    "  My  time  is  nearly  gone." 

"  I  will,"  said  Scrooge.  "  But  don't  be  hard  upon  me' 
Don't  be  flowery,  Jacob !    Pray !  " 

"  How  it  is  that  I  appear  before  you  in  a  shape  that  you 
can  see,  I  may  not  tell.  I  have  sat  invisible  beside  you 
many  and  many  a  day." 

It  was  not  an  agreeable  idea.  Scrooge  shivered,  and  wiped 
the  perspiration  from  his  brow. 

«  t'  ^^*  ^^  "®  ^^?^*  ^^  °*  "™y  penance,"  pursued  the  Ghost. 
I  am  here  to-night  to  warn  you,  that  you  have  yet  a  chance 
and  hope  of  escaping  my  fate.    A  chance  and  hope  of  mv 
procuring,  Ebenezer." 

"  You  were  always  a  good  friend  to  me,"  said  Scrooge. 
"  Thank'ee ! " 

"  You  will  be  haunted,"  resumed  the  Ghost,  "  by  Three 
Spirits."  ' 

Scrooge's  countenance  fell  almost  as  low  as  the  Ghost's 
had  done. 

"  Is  that  the  chance  and  hope  you  mentioned,  Jacob?'' 
he  demanded,  in  a  faltering  voice. 

"  It  is." 

"^  I— I  think  I'd  rather  not,"  said  Scrooge. 

"  Without  their  visits,"  said  the  Ghost,  "  you  cannot  hope 
to  shun  the  path  I  tread.  Expect  the  first  to-morrow,  when 
the  bell  tolls  One." 

"  Couldn't  I  take  'em  all  at  once,  and  have  it  over,  Jacob? " 
hmted  Scrooge. 

'•  Expect  the  second  on  the  next  night  at  the  same  hour. 
The  third  upon  the  next  night  when  the  last  stroke  of  Twelve 
has  ceased  to  vibrate.  Look  to  see  me  no  more;  and  look 
that,  for  your  own  sake,  you  remember  what  has  passed 
between  us ! " 

When  it  had  said  these  words,  the  spectre  took  its  wrapper 
from  the  table,  and  bound  it  round  its  head,  as  before. 
Scrooge  knew  this,  by  the  smart  sound  its  teeth  made,  when 
the  jaws  were  brought  together  by  the  bandage.  He  ven- 
tured to  raise  his  eyes  again,  and  found  his  supernatural 
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visitor  confronting  him  in  an  erect  attitude,  with  its  chain 
wound  over  and  about  its  arm. 

The  apparition  walked  backward  from  him;  and  at  every 
step  it  took  the  window  raised  itself  a  little,  so  that  when 
the  spectre  reached  it,  it  was  wide  open. 

It  beckoned  Scrooge  to  approach,  which  he  did.  When 
they  were  within  two  paces  of  each  other,  Marley's  Ghost 
held  up  its  hand,  warning  him  to  come  no  nearer.  Scrooge 
stopped. 

Not  so  much  in  obedience,  as  in  surprise  and  fear:  for  on 
the  raising  of  the  hand,  he  became  sensible  of  confused  noises 
in  the  air;  incoherent  sounds  of  lamentation  and  regret; 
wailings  inexpressibly  sorrowful  and  self-accusatory.  The 
spectre,  after  listening  for  a  moment,  joined  in  the  mournful 
dirge;  and  floated  out  upon  the  bleak,  dark  night. 

Scrooge  followed  to  the  window:  desperate  in  his  curiosity. 
He  looked  out. 

The  air  filled  with  phantoms,  wandering  hither  and 
thither  in  restless  haste  and  moaning  as  they  went.  Every 
one  of  them  wore  chains  like  Marley's  Ghost;  some  few 
(they  might  be  guilty  governments)  were  linked  together; 
none  were  free.  Many  had  been  personally  known  to  Scrooge 
in  their  lives.  He  had  been  quite  familiar  with  one  old 
ghost,  in  a  white  waistcoat,  with  a  monstrous  iron  safe 
attached  to  its  ankle,  who  cried  piteously  at  being  unable 
to  assist  a  wretched  woman  with  an  infant,  whom  it  saw 
below,  upon  a  door-step.  The  misery  with  them  all  was, 
clearly,  that  they  sought  to  interfere,  for  good,  in  human 
matters,  and  had  lost  the  power  for  ever. 

Whether  these  creatures  faded  into  mist,  or  mist  en- 
shrouded them,  he  could  not  tell.  But  they  and  their  spirit 
voices  faded  t(^ether;  and  the  night  became  as  it  had  been 
when  he  walked  home. 

Scrooge  closed  the  window,  and  examined  the  door  by 
which  the  Ghost  had  entered.  It  was  double-locked,  as  he 
had  locked  it  with  his  own  hands,  and  the  bolts  were  undis- 
turbed. He  tried  to  say  "  Humbug ! "  but  stopped  at  the 
first  syllable.  And  being,  from  the  emotion  he  had  under- 
gone, or  the  fatigues  of  the  day,  or  his  glimpse  of  the  In- 
visible World,  or  the  dull  conversation  of  the  Ghost,  or  the 
lateness  of  the  hour,  much  in  need  of  repose;  went  straight 
to  bed,  without  undressing,  and  fell  asleep  upon  the  instant. 
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STAVE  II 


THE  FIRST  or  THE  THREE  SHRITS 

When  Scrooge  awoke,  it  was  so  daiic  that,  looking  out  of 
bed,  he  could  scarcely  distinguish  the  transparent  window 
from  the  opaque  walls  of  his  chamber.  He  was  endeavouring 
to  pierce  the  daricness  with  his  ferret  eyes,  when  the  chimes 
of  a  neighbouring  church  struck  the  four  quarters.  So  he 
listened  for  the  hour. 

To  his  great  astonishment  the  heavy  bell  went  on  from 
six  to  seven,  and  from  seven  to  eight,  and  regularly  up  to 
twelve;  then  stopped.  Twelve!  It  was  past  two  when  he 
went  to  bed.  The  clock  was  wrong.  An  icicle  must  have 
got  into  the  vorks.    Twelve. 

He  touched  the  spring  of  his  repeater,  to  correct  this  most 
preposterous  clock.  Its  rapid  little  pulse  beat  twelve:  and 
stopped. 

"  Why,  it  isn't  possible,"  said  Scrooge,  "  that  I  can  have 
slept  through  a  whole  day  and  far  into  another  night.  It 
isn't  possible  that  anything  has  happened  to  the  sun,  and 
this  is  twelve  at  noon !  " 

The  idea  being  an  alarming  one,  he  scrambled  out  of  bed, 
and  groped  his  way  to  the  wmdow.  He  was  obliged  to  rub 
the  frost  off  with  the  sleeve  of  his  dressing-gown  before  he 
could  see  anything;  and  could  see  very  Httle  then.  All  he 
could  make  out  was  that  it  was  stiU  very  foggy  and  extremely 
cold,  and  that  there  was  no  noise  of  people  running  to  and 
fro,  and  making  a  great  stir,  as  there  unquestionaUy  would 
have  been  if  night  had  ber.ten  off  bright  day,  and  taken 
possession  of  the  world.  Ihis  was  a  great  relief,  because 
"  three  days  after  sight  of  this  First  of  Exchange  pay  to  Mr. 
Ebenezer  Scrooge  or  his  order,"  and  so  forth,  uld  have 
become  a  mere  United  States'  security  if  there  wcra  no  days 
to  count  by. 

Scrooge  went  to  bed  again,  and  thought,  and  thought,  and 
thought  it  over  and  over  and  over,  and  could  make  nothing 
of  it.  The  more  he  thought,  the  more  perplexed  he  was; 
and  the  more  he  endeavoured  not  to  tlunk,  the  more  he 
thought. 
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Marley's  Ghost  bothered  him  exceedingly.  Every  time  he 
resolved  within  himself,  after  mature  inquiry,  that  it  was  all 
a  dream,  his  mind  flew  back  again,  like  a  strong  spring 
released,  to  its  first  position,  and  presented  the  same  problem 
to  be  worked  all  through,  "  Was  it  a  dream  or  not?  " 

Scrooge  lay  in  this  state  until  the  chime  had  gone  three 
quarters  more,  when  he  remembered,  on  a  sudden,  that  the 
Ghost  had  warned  him  of  a  visitation  when  the  bell  tolled 
one.  He  resolved  to  lie  awake  until  the  hour  was  passed; 
and,  considering  that  he  could  no  more  go  to  sleep  than  go  to 
Heaven,  this  was  perhaps  the  wisest  resolution  in  his  power. 
The  quarter  was  so  long,  that  he  was  more  than  once 
convinced  he  must  have  sunk  into  a  doze  unconsciously,  and 
missed  the  clock.  At  length  it  broke  upon  his  listening  ear. 
•'Ding,dong!" 

"  A  quarter  past,"  said  Scrooge,  counting. 
"Ding-dong!" 
"  Half-past! "  said  Scrooge. 
"Ding,dong!" 

"  A  quarter  to  it,"  said  Scrooge. 
"Ding,dong!" 

"The  hour  itself,"  said  Scrooge,  triumphantly,  "and 
nothing  else!" 

He  spoke  before  the  hour  bell  sounded,  which  it  now  did 
with  a  deep,  dull,  hollow,  melancholy  One.  Light  flashed 
up  in  the  room  upon  the  insunt,  and  the  curtains  of  his  bed 
were  drawn. 

The  curtains  of  his  bed  were  drawn  aside,  I  tell  you,  by 
a  hand.  Not  the  curtains  at  his  feet,  nor  the  curtains  at 
his  back,  but  those  to  which  his  face  was  addressed.  The 
curtains  of  his  bed  were  drawn  aside;  and  Scrooge,  starting 
up  into  a  half-recumbent  attitude,  found  himself  face  to  face 
with  the  unearthly  visitor  who  drew  them:  as  close  to  it 
as  I  am  now  to  you,  and  I  em  standing  in  the  spirit  at  your 
elbow. 

It  was  a  strange  figure — like  a  child:  yet  not  so  like  a 
child  as  like  an  old  man,  viewed  through  some  supernatural 
medium,  which  gave  him  the  appearance  of  having  receded 
from  the  view,  and  being  diminished  to  a  child's  proportions. 
Its  hair,  which  hung  about  its  neck  and  down  its  back,  was 
white  as  if  with  age;  and  yet  the  face  had  not  a  wrinkle  in 
it,  and  the  tenderest  bloom  was  on  the  skin.  The  arms  were 
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very  long  and  muscular;  the  hands  the  same,  as  if  its  hold 
were  of  uncommon  strength.  Its  legs  and  feet,  most  deli- 
cately formed,  were,  like  those  upper  members,  bare.  It  wore 
a  tunic  of  the  purest  white;  and  round  its  waist  was  bound 
a  lustrous  belt,  the  sheen  of  which  was  beautiful.  It  held  a 
branch  of  fresh  green  holly  in  its  hand;  and,  in  singular  con- 
tradiction of  that  wintry  emblem,  had  its  dress  trimmed  with 
summer  flowers.  But  the  strangest  thing  about  it  was,  that 
from  the  crown  of  its  head  there  sprung  a  bright  clear  jet  of 
light,  by  which  all  this  was  visible;  and  which  was  doubtless 
the  occasion  of  its  using,  in  its  duller  moments,  a  great  ex- 
tinguisher for  a  cap,  which  it  now  held  under  its  arm. 

Even  this,  though,  when  Scrooge  looked  at  it  with  in- 
creasing steadiness,  was  not  its  strangest  quality.  For  as 
its  belt  sparkled  and  glittered  now  in  one  part  and  now  in 
another,  and  what  was  light  one  instant,  at  another  time 
was  dark,  so  the  figure  itself  fluctuated  in  its  distinctness: 
being  now  a  thing  with  one  arm,  now  with  one  leg,  now  with 
twenty  legs,  now  a  pair  of  legs  without  a  head,  now  a  head 
without  a  body:  of  which  dissolving  parts,  no  outline  would 
be  visible  in  the  dense  gloom  wherein  they  melted  away. 
And  in  the  very  wonder  of  this,  it  would  be  itself  again,  dis- 
tinct and  clear  as  ever. 

"  Are  you  the  Spirit,  sir,  whose  coming  was  foretold  to 
me?  "  asked  Scrooge. 

"lam!" 

The  voice  was  soft  and  gentle.     Singularly  low,  as  if 
instead  of  being  so  close  beside  him,  it  were  at  a  distance. 

"  Who,  and  what  are  you?  "  Scrooge  demanded. 

"  I  am  the  Ghost  of  Christmas  Past." 

"  Long  Past?  "  inquired  Scrooge:  observant  of  its  dwarfish 
stature. 

"No.    Your  past." 

Perhaps  Scrooge  could  not  have  told  anybody  why,  if 
anybody  could  have  asked  him;  but  he  had  a  special 
desire  to  see  the  Spirit  in  his  cap,  and  b^ed  him  to  be 
covered. 

"  What!  "  exclaimed  the  Ghost,  "  would  you  so  soon  put 
out,  with  worldly  hands,  the  light  I  give?  Is  it  not  enough 
that  you  are  one  of  those  whose  passions  made  this  cap,  and 
force  me  through  whole  trains  of  years  to  wear  it  low  upon 
my  brow! "' 
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Scrooge  reverently  disclaimed  all  intention  to  oflfend  or 
any  knowledge  of  having  wilfully  "  bonneted  "  the  Spirit  at 
any  period  of  his  life.  He  then  made  bold  to  inquire  what 
business  brought  him  there. 

"  Your  welfare !  "  said  the  Ghost. 

Scrooge  expressed  himself  much  obliged,  but  could  not 
help  thinking  that  a  night  of  unbroken  rest  would  have  been 
more  conducive  to  that  end.  The  Spirit  must  have  heard 
him  thinking,  for  it  said  immediately: 

"  Vour  reclamation,  then.  Take  heed !  " 

It  put  out  its  strong  hand  as  it  spoke,  and  clasped  him 
gently  by  the  arm. 

"  Rise !  and  walk  with  me !  " 

It  would  have  been  in  vain  for  Scrooge  to  plead  that  the 
weather  and  the  hour  were  not  adapted  to  pedestrian  pur- 
poses; that  bed  was  warm,  and  the  thermometer  a  long 
way  below  freezing;  that  he  was  clad  but  lightly  in  his 
slippers,  dressing-gown,  and  nightcap;  and  that  he  had  a 
cold  upon  him  at  that  time.  The  grasp,  though  gentle  as  a 
woman's  hand,  was  not  to  be  resisted.  He  rose:  but  finding 
that  the  Spirit  made  towards  the  window,  clasped  his  robe 
in  supplication. 

"  I  am  a  mortal,"  Scrooge  remonstrated,  "  and  liable  to 
fall." 

"  Bear  but  a  touch  of  my  hand  there"  said  the  Spirit, 
laying  it  upon  his  heart,  "  and  you  shall  be  upheld  in  more 
than  this!" 

As  the  words  were  spoken,  they  passed  through  the  wall, 
and  stood  upon  an  open  country  road,  with  fields  on  either 
hand.  The  city  had  entirely  vanished.  Not  a  vestige  of  it 
was  to  be  seen.  The  darkness  and  the  mist  had  vanished 
with  it,  for  it  was  a  clear,  cold,  winter  day,  with  snow  upon 
the  ground. 

"Good  Heaven!"  said  Scrooge,  clasping  his  hands  to- 
gether, as  he  looked  about  him.  "  I  was  bred  in  this  place. 
I  was  a  boy  here!  " 

The  Spurit  gazed  upon  him  mildly.  Its  gentle  touch, 
though  it  had  been  light  and  instantaneous,  appeared  still 
present  to  the  old  man's  sense  of  feeling.  He  was  conscious 
of  a  thousand  odours  floating  in  the  air,  each  one  connected 
with  a  thousand  thoughts,  and  hopes,  and  joys,  and  cares 
long,  long,  forgotten ! 
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"  Your  lip  is  trembling,"  said  the  Ghost.  "  And  what  is 
that  upon  your  cheek?  " 

Scrooge  muttered,  with  an  unusual  catching  in  his  voice, 
that  it  was  a  pimple;  and  begged  the  Ghost  to  lead  him 
where  he  would. 

"  You  recollect  the  way?  "  inquired  the  Spirit. 

"  Remember  it! "  cried  Scrooie  with  fervour;  *'  I  could 
walk  it  blindfold." 

"  Strange  to  have  forgotten  it  for  so  many  years!  "  ob- 
served the  Ghost.  "  Let  us  go  on." 

They  walked  along  the  road,  Scrooge  recognising  every 
^ate,  and  post,  and  tree;  until  a  little  market-town  appeared 
in  the  distance,  with  its  bridge,  its  church,  and  winding 
river.  Some  shaggy  ponies  now  were  seen  trotting  towards 
them  with  boys  upon  their  backs,  who  called  to  other  boys 
in  country  gigs  and  carts,  driven  by  farmers.  All  these  boys 
were  in  great  spirits,  and  shouted  to  each  other,  until  the 
broad  fields  were  so  full  of  merry  music,  that  the  crisp  air 
laughed  to  hear  it ! 

"  These  are  but  shadows  of  the  things  that  have  been," 
said  the  Ghost.  "  They  have  no  consciousness  of  us." 

The  jocund  travellers  came  on;  and  as  they  came,  Scrooge 
knew  and  named  them  every  one.  Why  was  he  rejoiced 
beyond  all  bounds  to  see  them !  Why  did  his  cold  eye  glisten, 
and  his  heart  leap  up  as  they  went  past !  Why  was  he  filled 
with  gladness  when  he  heard  them  give  each  other  Merry 
Christmas,  as  they  parted  at  cross-roads  and  bye-ways,  for 
their  seveml  homes!  What  was  merry  Christmas  to  Scrooge? 
Out  upon  merry  Christmas!  What  good  had  it  ever  done 
to  him  ? 

"  The  school  is  not  quite  deserted,"  said  the  Ghost.  "  A 
solitary  child,  neglected  by  his  friends,  is  left  there  still." 

Scrooge  said  he  knew  it.  And  he  sobbed. 

They  left  the  high-road,  by  a  well-remembered  lane,  and 
soon  approached  a  mansion  of  dull  red  brick,  with  a  little 
weathercock  -  surmounted  cupola  on  the  roof,  and  a  bell 
hanging  in  it.  It  was  a  large  house,  but  one  of  broken  for- 
tunes; for  the  spacious  offices  were  little  used,  their  walls 
were  damp  and  mossy,  their  windows  broken,  and  their 
gates  decayed.  Fowls  clucked  and  strutted  in  the  stables; 
and  the  coach-houses  and  sheds  were  over-run  with  grass. 
Nor  was  it  more  retentive  of  its  ancient  state.,  within;  for 
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entering  the  dreary  hall,  and  glancing  thr(  gh  the  open 
doors  of  many  rooms,  they  found  'hem  pooriy  furnished, 
cold,  and  vast.  There  was  an  earthy  savour  in  the  air, 
a  chilly  bareness  in  the  place,  which  asset  at ed  itself  some- 
how with  too  much  gettmg  up  by  candle-light,  and  not  too 
much  to  eat. 

They  went,  the  Ghost  and  Scrooge,  across  the  hall,  to  a 
door  at  the  back  of  the  house.  It  opened  before  them,  and 
disclosed  a  long,  bare,  melanchloy  room,  made  barer  still  by 
lines  of  plain  deal  forms  and  desks.  At  one  of  these  a  londy 
boy  was  reading  near  a  ftrble  firt ;  and  Scrooge  sat  down 
upon  a  form,  and  wept  to  see  his  f>oor  forgotten  self  as  he 
used  to  be. 

Not  a  latent  echo  in  the  house,  nut  a  squeak  and  scuffle 
from  the  mice  behind  the  panelling,  not  a  drip  fror  the  half- 
thawed  water-spout  in  the  dull  yard  behind,  not  a  sigh  among 
the  l^fless  boughs  of  one  dtspondi  nt  p  p-ar,  no?  the  idle 
swinging  of  an  empty  store-house  door,  no,  not  a  clicking  in 
the  fire,  but  fell  upon  the  heart  of  St  rtoge  with  a  softening 
influence,  and  gave  a  freer  passage  to  his  tears. 

The  Spirit  touched  him  on  the  arm,  and  pointed  to  his 
vd!  Hfjer  self,  intent  upon  his  reading.  Suddenly  a  man,  in 
foreign  garments:  wonderfully  real  and  distinct  to  look  at: 
-ood  outside  the  window,  with  ,«n  axe  stuck  in  his  belt,  and 
leading  by  the  bridle  an  ass  laden  with  wood. 

"  ,^Vhy,  it's  Ali  Baba ! "  Scrooge  exclaimed  in  ecstasy. 
"It's  dear  old  honest  Ali  Baba!  Yes,  yes,  I  know!  One 
Christmas  time,  when  yonder  solitary  child  was  left  here  all 
alone,  he  did  come,  for  the  first  time,  just  like  that.  Poor 
boy!  And  Valentine,"  said  Scrooge,  "  and  his  wild  brother, 
Orson;  there  they  go!  And  what's  his  name,  who  was  put 
down  in  his  drawers,  asleep,  at  the  Gate  of  Damascus;  don't 
you  see  hini !  And  the  Sultan's  Groom  turned  upside  down 
by  the  Genii ;  there  he  is  upon  his  head !  Serve  him  right. 
I'm  glad  of  it.  What  business  had  he  to  be  married  to  the 
Princes  !  " 

To  !:•  dr  S-  rooge  expending  all  the  eanieitness  of  his  nature 
on  suci;  ?-ubjects,  in  a  most  extraordiniiry  voice  between 
laughing  and  crying;  and  to  see  hi ,  heightened  and  excited 
face;  would  have  been  a  surprise  to  his  business  friemis  in 
the  city,  indeed. 

"  There's  the  Parrot!  "  cried  Scrooge.    "  Green  body  and 
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yellow  tail,  with  a  thing  like  a  lettuce  growing  out  of  the  top 
of  his  head;  there  he  is!  Poor  Robin  Crusoe,  he  called  him, 
when  he  came  home  again  after  sailing  round  the  island. 
•  Poor  Robin  Crusoe,  where  have  you  been,  Robin  Crusoe?  ' 
The  man  thought  he  was  dreaming,  but  he  wasn't.  It  was 
the  Parrot,  you  know.  There  goes  Friday,  running  for  his 
life  to  the  little  creek!    Halloa!    Hoop!    Halloo!" 

Then,  with  a  rapidity  of  transition  very  foreign  to  his 
usual  character,  he  said,  in  pity  for  his  former  self,  "  Poor 
boy! "  and  cried  again. 

"I  wish,"  Scrooge  muttered,  putting  his  hand  in  his 
pocket,  and  looking  about  him,  after  drying  his  eyes  with 
his  cuff:  "  but  it's  too  late  now." 

"  VJhat  is  the  matter?  "  asked  the  Spirit. 

"  Nothing,"  said  Scrooge.  "  Nothing,  There  was  a  boy 
singing  a  Christmas  Carol  at  my  door  last  night.  I  should 
like  to  have  given  him  something:  that's  all." 

The  Ghost  smiled  thoughtfully,  and  waved  its  hand:  say- 
ing as  it  did  so, "  Let  us  see  another  Christmas !  " 

Scrooge's  former  self  grew  larger  at  the  words,  and  the 
room  became  a  little  darker  and  more  dirty.  The  panels 
shrunk,  the  windows  cracked;  fragments  of  plaster  fell  out 
of  the  ceiling,  and  the  naked  laths  were  shown  instead;  but 
how  all  this  was  brought  about,  Scrooge  knew  ro  more  than 
you  do.  He  only  knew  that  it  was  quite  correct;  that  every- 
thing had  happened  so;  that  there  he  was,  alone  again,  when 
all  the  other  boys  had  gone  home  for  the  jolly  holidays. 

He  was  not  reading  now,  but  walking  up  and  down  de- 
spairingly. Scrooge  looked  at  the  Ghost,  and  with  a  mournful 
shaking  of  his  head,  glanced  anxiously  towards  the  door. 

It  opened;  and  a  little  girl,  much  younger  than  the  boy, 
came  darting  in,  and  putting  her  arms  about  hi  >  neck,  and 
often  kissing  him,  addressed  him  as  her  "  Dear,  dear  brother." 

'*  I  have  come  to  bring  you  home,  dear  brother!  "  said  the 
child,  clapping  her  tiny  hands,  and  bending  down  to  laugli. 
"  To  bring  you  home,  home,  home!  " 

"  Home,  little  Fan  ?  "  returned  the  boy. 

"  Yes !  "  said  the  child,  brimful  of  glee.  "  Home,  for  good 
and  all.  Home,  for  ever  and  ever.  Father  is  so  much  kinder 
than  he  used  to  be,  that  home's  like  Heaven!  He  spoke  so 
gently  to  me  one  dear  night  when  I  was  going  to  bed,  that 
I  was  not  afraid  to  ask  him'once  more  if  you  might  come 
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home;  and  he  said  Yes,  you  should;  and  sent  me  in  a  coach 
to  bnng  you.  And  you're  to  be  a  man! "  said  the  child, 
openmg  her  eyes,  "  and  are  never  to  come  back  here;  but 
first,  we're  to  be  together  all  the  Christmas  long,  and  have 
the  merriest  time  in  all  the  world." 
"  You  are  quite  a  woman,  little  Fan !  "  exclaimed  the  boy. 
She  clapped  her  hands  and  laughed,  and  tried  to  touch  his 
head;  but  bemg  too  little,  laughed  again,  and  stood  on  tiptoe 
to  embrace  him.  Then  she  began  to  drag  him,  in  her  childish 
eagerness,  towards  the  door;  and  he,  nothing  loth  to  go. 
accompanied  her. 

A  terrible  voice  in  the  hall  cried,  "  bring  down  Master 
Scrooge's  box,  there!  "  and  in  the  hall  appeared  the  school- 
master himself,  who  glared  on  Master  Scrooge  with  a  ferocious 
condescension,  and  threw  him  into  a  dreadful  state  of  mind 
by  shaking  hands  with  him.  He  then  conveyed  him  and  his 
sister  into  the  veriest  old  well  of  a  shivering  best-parlour  that 
ever  was  seen,  where  the  maps  upon  the  wall,  and  the  celes- 
tial and  terrestrial  globes  in  the  windows  were  waxy  with 
cold.  Here  he  produced  a  decanter  of  curiously  light  wine, 
and  a  block  of  curiously  heavy  cake,  and  administered  in- 
stalments of  those  dainties  to  the  young  ueople:  at  the  same 
time,  sending  out  a  meagre  servant  to  ofier  a  glass  of  "  some- 
thing "  to  the  postboy,  who  answered  that  he  thanked  the 
gentleman,  but  if  it  was  the  same  tap  as  he  had  tasted  before, 
he  had  rather  not.  Master  Scrooge's  trunk  being  by  this 
time  tied  on  to  the  top  of  the  c  aise,  the  children  bade  the 
school-master  good-bye  right  willingly;  and  getting  into  it, 
drove  gaily  down  the  garden-sweep:  the  quick  wheels  dash- 
ing the  hoar-frost  and  snow  from  off  the  dark  leaves  of  the 
evergreens  like  spray. 

"  Always  a  delicate  creature,  whom  a  breath  might  have 
withered,"  said  the  Ghost.  "  But  she  had  a  large  heart!  " 

;■  So  she  had,"  cried  Scrooge.    "  You're  right.    1  will  not 
gainsay  it,  Spirit.   God  forbid !  " 

"  She  died  a  woman,"  said  the  Ghost,  "  and  liad,  as  I  think, 
children." 

"  One  child,"  Scrooge  returned. 

"  True,"  said  the  Ghost.   "  Your  nephew," 

Scrooge  seemed  uneasy  in  his  mind;  and  answered  briefly, 

Yes." 

Although  they  had  but  that  moment  left  the  school  behind 
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them,  they  were  now  in  the  busy  thoroughfares  of  a  city, 
where  shadowy  passengers  passed  and  repassed;  where 
shadowy  carts  and  coaches  battled  for  the  way,  and  aU  the 
strife  and  tumult  of  a  real  city  were.  It  was  made  plain 
enough,  by  the  dressing  of  the  shops,  that  here  too  it  was 
Christmas'time  again;  but  it  was  evening,  and  the  streets 
were  lighted  up.  j     1   j 

The  Ghost  stopped  at  a  certain  warehouse  door,  and  asked 

Scrooge  if  he  knew  it.  .    j  .       .  „ 

"  Know  it !  "  said  Scrooge.  "  Was  I  lipprenticed  here ! 
They  went  in.    At  sight  of  an  old  gentleman  in  a  Welsh 

wig,  sitting  behind  such  a  high  desk,  that  if  he  had  been  two 

inches  taller  he  must  have  knocked  his  head  against  the 

ceiling,  Scrooge  cried  in  great  excitement: 
"  Why,  it's  old  Fezziwig!    Bless  his  heart;  its  Fezziwig 

alive  again!" 

Old  Fezziwig  laid  down  his  pen,  and  looked  up  at  the 
clock,  which  pointed  to  the  hour  of  seven.  He  rubbed  his 
hands;  adjusted  his  capacious  waistcoat;  laughed  all  over 
himself,  from  his  shoes  to  his  organ  of  benevolence;  and 
called  out  in  a  comfortable,  oily,  rich,  fat,  jovial  voice: 

"Yo  ho,  there!  Ebenezer!    Dick!" 

Scrooge's  former  self,  now  grown  a  young  man,  came 
briskly  in,  accompanied  by  his  fellow-'prentice. 

"  Dick  Wilkins,  to  be  sure! "  said  Scrooge  to  the  Ghost. 
"  Bless  me,  yes.  There  he  is.  He  was  very  much  attached 
to  me,  was  Dick.  Poor  Dick!    Dear,  dear!" 

"  Yo  ho,  mv  boys! "  said  Fezziwig.  "  No  more  work  to- 
night. Christmas  Eve,  Dick.  Christmas,  Ebenezer!  Let's 
have  the  shutters  up,"  cried  old  Fezziv  ig,  with  a  sharp  clap 
of  his  hands,  "  before  a  man  can  say  Jack  Robinson ! " 

You  wouldn't  believe  how  those  two  fellows  went  at  it! 
They  charged  into  the  street  with  the  shutters— one,  two, 
three— had  'em  up  in  their  place— four,  five,  six— barred 
'em  and  pinned  'em— seven,  eight,  nine— and  came  back 
before  you  could  have  got  to  twelve,  panting  like  race-horses. 

"Hilli-ho!"  cried  old  Fezziwig,  skipping  down  from  the 
high  desk,  with  wonderful  agility.  "  Clear  away,  my  lads, 
and  let's  have  lots  of  room  here !  Hilli-ho,  Dick !  Chirrup, 
Ebenezer!" 

Clear  away!  There  was  nothing  they  wouldnt  have 
cleared  away,  or  couldn't  have  cleared  away,  with  old  Fezzi- 
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wig  looking  on.  It  was  done  in  a  minute.  Every  movable 
was  packed  off  as  if  it  were  dismissed  from  public  We  for 

triZ^d'V  '^'  «°«f; '^'^r^P'  ^"^  ^**«^«d>  the  lamps  weJe 
^?«  c'  T  ^^^^  "T"  t*^^  «••«'  a^d  the  warehouse 
Z  woS  ^^^'^^  ^"d  dry,  and  bright  a  ball-room,  as 
you  would  desire  to  see  upon  a  winter's  night 

Infiv  Sr  *  ^Z'^^*';  "^^^  *  music-book,  and  went  up  to  the 

?nl  K    'k""*  r*^"  *"  °''"**^^*'^  °'  ^*'  and  tuned  like  fiftv 

tomach-aches.   In  came  Mrs.  Fezziwig,  one  vast  substantS 

smile      In  came  the  three  Miss  Fezziwigs,  beaming  and 

lovable.   In  came  the  six  young  followers  ie  heart!  they 

thfh;»-  "^""t  ^"  ^^'  ^:°""^  '"^'^  a"*^  ^o'nen  employed  in 
the  business.    In  came  the  housemaid,  with  her  cousin,  the 

baker.      In  came  the  cook,  with  her  brother's .  particular 

fnend,  the  milkman.    In  came  the  boy  from  over  the  wav 

who  was  suspected  of  not  having  board  enough  from  hi' 

master;   trying  to  hide  himself  behind  the  girl  from  nex 

door  but  one,  who  was  proved  to  have  had  her  ears  pulled 

by  her  mistress    In  they  all  came,  one  after  another;  some 

shyly,  some  boldly  some  gracefully,  some  awkwardly,  some 

pushing  some  pulling;  in  they  all  came,  anyhow  and  eJerT 

h^uVn^?^  ^K^  f"  "^'^'^  '^^"*y  ^°"PJ«  at  once;  hSs 
half  round  and  back  again  the  other  wav;  down  the  middle 
and  up  again;  round  and  round  in  various  stages  of  affec- 
tionate groupmg;  old  top  couple  always  turning  up  in  the 
TvL? r'  "' n  *°P  '°"P^'  '"^""^S  off  again,  as  soon  as 

to  LfnM  ','  ^^°P  T^^''  ^'  ^''>  and  n°t  a  bottom  one 
to  help  them!    When  this  result  was  brought  about    old 

"  WelT!f'  ''??.P'"5  ^J^^1!?*^'  *°  ^top  the  dance,  cried' out 
of^ir      •    ^"n  *^'  ^^.?^^  P^""^^'^  ^'  »^°t  face  into  a  pot 
L^r^t'  ^'P^^?^"y  P'-o^'ded  for  that  purpose.    But  scoVn- 
^i    I'.u^''  ^"^  reappearance,  he  instantlv  began  again 
though  there  were  no  dancers  yet,  as  if  the  ot^r  fi& 

were^hl^^^  ^^'^'^  exhausted,  on  a  shutter,  and  he 
were^a  bran-new  man  resolved  to  beat  him  out  of  sight,  or 

There  were  more  dances,  and  there  were  forfeits,  and  more 

ts  a'^e^?  '•'"'  T?  ?!l^'  ""^  '^'''  ^^'  "«g"^  and  tl^ere 
Tc^)FS:^  piece  of  Cold  Roast,  and  there  was  a  great  piece 
of  Cold  Boiled,  and  there  were  mince-pies,  and  plenty  of  beer. 

Rn.'l5  ^'**  f ''L°i.  '^'^  *=^^"'"g  ^'ne  after  the  Roast  and 
Boiled,  when  the  fiddler  (an  artful  dog,  mind!    The  sort  of 
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man  who  knew  his  business  better  than  you  or  I  could  have 
told  it  him!)  struck  up  "  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley."  Then  old 
Fezziwig  stood  out  to  dance  with  Mrs.  Fezziwig.  Top  couple, 
too;  with  a  good  stiff  piece  of  work  cut  out  for  them;  three 
or  four  and  twenty  pair  of  partners ;  people  who  were  not  to 
be  trifled  with ;  people  who  woiUd  dance,  and  had  no  notion 
of  walking. 

But  if  they  had  been  twice  as  many — ^ah,  four  times — old 
Fezziwig  would  have  been  a  match  for  them,  and  so  would 
Mrs.  Fezziwig.  As  to  her,  she  was  worthy  to  be  his  partner 
in  everv-  sense  of  the  term.  If  that's  not  high  praise,  tell  me 
higher,' and  I'll  use  it.  A  positive  light  appeared  to  issue 
from  Fezziwig's  calves.  They  shone  in  every  part  of  the 
dance  like  moons.  You  couldn't  have  predicted,  at  any  given 
time,  what  would  have  become  of  them  »ext.  And  when  old 
Fezziwig  and  Srs.  Fezziw^  had  gone  »H  through  the  dance ; 
advance  and  retire,  both  hands  to  your  partner,  bow  and 
curtsey,  corkscrew,  thread-the-needle,  and  back  again  to 
your  place ;  Fezziwig  "  cut '' — cut  so  deftly,  that  he  appeared 
to  wink  with  his  legs,  and  came  upon  his  feet  again  without 
a  stagger. 

When  the  clock  struck  eleven,  this  domestic  ball  broke  up. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fezziwig  took  their  stations,  one  on  either  side 
of  the  door,  and  shaking  hands  with  every  person  individually 
as  he  or  she  went  out,  wished  him  or  her  a  Merry  Christmas. 
When  everybody  had  retired  but  the  two  'prentices,  they  did 
the  same  to  them;  and  thns  the  cheerful  voices  died  away, 
and  the  lads  were  left  to  their  beds;  which  weie  under  a 
counter  in  the  back-shop. 

During  the  whole  of  this  time,  Scrooge  had  acted  like  a 
man  out  of  his  wits.  His  heart  and  soul  were  in  the  scene, 
and  with  his  former  self.  He  corroborated  everything,  re- 
membered ever>'thing,  enjoyed  everything,  and  underwent 
the  strangest  agitation.  It  was  not  until  now,  when  the 
bright  faces  of  his  former  self  and  Dick  were  turned  from 
them,  that  he  remembered  the  Ghost,  and  became  conscious 
that  it  was  looking  full  upon  him.  while  the  light  upon  its 
head  burnt  ver>-  clear. 

"  A  small  matter,"  said  the  Ghost,  "  to  make  these  silly 
folks  so  full  of  gratitude." 

"  Small!  "  echoed  Scrooge. 

The  Spirit  signed  to  him  to  listen  to  the  two  apprentices, 
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who  were  pouring  out  their  hearts  in  praise  of  Fezziwig:  and 
when  he  had  done  so,  said, 

"  Why!  Is  it  not?  He  has  spent  but  a  few  pounds  of 
your  mortal  money :  three  or  four  perhaps.  Is  that  so  much 
that  he  deserves  this  praise  ?  " 

"  It  isn't  that,"  said  Scrooge,  heated  by  the  remark,  and 
speakmg  unconsciously  like  his  former,  not  his  latter,  self. 
"  It  isn't  that.  Spirit.   He  has  the  power  to  render  us  happy 
or  unhappy;   to  make  our  service  light  or  burdensome;  a 
pleasure  or  a  toil.    Say  that  his  power  lies  in  words  and  looks ; 
in  things  so  slight  and  insignificant  that  it  is  impossible  to  add 
and  count  'em  up:   what  then?    The  happiness  he  gives,  is 
quite  as  great  as  if  it  cost  a  fortune." 
He  felt  the  Spirit's  glance,  and  stopped. 
"  What  is  the  matter?  "  asked  the  Ghost. 
"  Nothing  particular,"  said  Scrooge. 
I'  Something,  I  think?  "  the  Ghost  insisted. 
"  No,"  said  Scrooge,  "  No.    I  should  like  to  be  able  to  say 
a  word  or  two  to  my  clerk  just  now.    That's  all." 

His  former  self  turned  down  the  lamps  as  he  gave  utter- 
ance to  the  wish;  and  Scrooge  and  the  Ghost  again  stood 
side  by  side  in  the  open  air. 
"  My  time  grows  short,"  observed  the  Spirit.  "  Quick !  " 
This  was  not  addressed  to  Scrooge,  or  to  any  one  whom  he 
could  see,  but  it  produced  an  immediate  eflFect.  For  again 
Scrooge  saw  himself.  He  was  older  now ;  a  man  in  the  prime 
of  life.  His  face  had  not  the  harsh  and  rigid  lines  of  later 
years;  but  it  had  begun  to  wear  the  signs  of  care  and  avarice 
There  w:  s  an  eager,  greedy,  restless  motion  in  the  eye.  which 
showed  the  passion  that  had  taken  root,  and  where  the 
shadow  of  the  growing  tree  would  fall. 

He  was  not  alone,  but  sat  by  the  side  of  a  fair  voung  girl 
in  a  mourning-dress:  in  whose'  eyes  there  were  tears,  which 
sparkled  in  the  light  that  shone  out  of  the  Ghost  of  Christmas 
Past. 

"  It  matters  little,"  she  said,  softly.  "  To  vou,  ver\-  little. 
Another  idol  has  displaced  me;  and  if  it  can  cheer  and  corn- 
tort  you  in  time  to  come,  as  I  would  have  tried  to  do,  I  have 
no  just  cause  to  grieve." 

"  What  Idol  has  displaced  you?  "  he  rejoined 

'•  A  golden  one." 

"  This  is  the  e\en-handed  dealing  of  the  world !  "  he  said. 
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"  There  is  nothing  on  which  it  is  so  hard  as  poverty;  and 
there  is  nothing  it  professes  to  condemn  with  such  severity 
as  the  pursuit  of  wealth! " 

"  You  fear  the  world  too  much,"  she  answered,  gently. 
"  All  your  other  hopes  have  merged  into  the  hope  of  being 
beyond  the  chance  of  its  sordid  reproach.  I  have  seen  your 
nobler  aspirations  fall  off  one  by  one,  until  the  master-passion, 
Gain,  engrosses  you.    Have  I  not?  " 

"  What  then?  "  he  retorted.  "  Even  if  I  have  grown  so 
much  wiser,  what  then?    I  am  not  changed  towards  you." 

She  shook  her  head. 

"Ami?" 

"  Our  contract  is  an  old  one.  It  was  made  when  we  were 
both  poor  and  content  to  be  so,  until,  in  good  season,  we 
could  improve  our  worldly  fortune  by  our  patient  industry. 
You  are  changed.  When  it  was  made,  you  were  another 
man." 

"  I  was  a  boy,"  he  said  impatiently. 

"  Your  own  feeling  tells  you  that  you  were  not  what  you 
are,"  she  returned.  "  I  am.  That  which  promised  happiness 
when  we  were  one  in  heart,  is  fraught  with  misery  now  that 
we  are  two.  How  often  and  how  keenly  I  have  thought  of 
this,  I  will  not  say.  It  is  encigh  that  I  have  thought  of  it, 
and  can  release  you." 

"  Have  I  ever  sought  release?  " 

"  In  words.    No.    Never." 

"In  what,  then?" 

"  In  a  changed  nature;  in  an  altered  spirit;  in  another 
atmosphere  of  life;  another  Hope  as  its  great  end.  In 
everything  that  made  my  love  of  any  worth  or  value  in  your 
sight.  If  this  had  never  been  between  us,"  said  the  girl, 
looking  mildly,  but  with  steadiness,  upon  him;  "  tell  me. 
would  you  seek  me  out  and  try  to  win  me  now?    Ah,  no!  " 

He  seemed  to  yield  to  the  justice  of  this  supposition,  in 
spite  of  himself.  But  he  said  with  a  struggle,  "  You  think 
not," 

"  I  would  gladly  think  otherwise  if  I  could,"  she  answered, 
"  Heaven  knows!  When  1  have  learned  a  Truth  like  this. 
I  know  how  strong  and  irresistible  it  must  be.  But  if  you 
were  free  to-day,  to-morrow,  yesterday,  can  even  I  believe 
that  you  would  choose  a  dowerless  girl — ^you  who,  in  your 
very  confidence  with  her,  weigh  everything  by  Gain:    or, 
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choosing  her,  if  for  a  moment  you  were  false  enough  to  your 
one  guidmg  principle  to  do  so,  do  I  not  know  that  your 
repentance  and  regret  would  surely  follow?  I  do;  and  I 
release  you.  With  a  full  heart,  for  the  love  of  him  you 
once  were."  ' 

He  was  about  to  speak;   but  with  her  head  turned  from 
him,  she  resumed. 

"  You  may— the  memory  of  what  is  past  half  makes  me 
hope  you  will— have  pain  in  this.    A  very,  very  brief  time 
and  you  wiU  dismiss  the  recollection  of  it,  gladly   as  an 
unprofitable  dream,  from  which  it  happened  well  that  you 
awoke.    May  you  be  happy  in  the  life  you  have  chosen ! " 

She  left  him,  and  they  parted. 

"Spirit!"  said  Scrooge,  "show  me  no  more!    Conduct 
me  home.    Why  do  you  dehght  to  torture  me.?  " 

"  One  shadow  more!  "  exclaimed  the  Ghost. 

"  No  more !  "  cried  Scrooge.     '*  No  more.    I  don't  wbh  to 
see  it.    Show  me  no  more !  " 

But  the  relentless  Ghost  pinioned  him  in  both  his  arms 
and  forced  him  to  observe  what  happened  next.  ' 

They  were  in  another  scene  and  place;  a  room,  not  very 
large  or  handsome,  but  full  of  comfort.  Near  to  the  winter 
fire  sat  a  beautiful  young  girl,  so  like  that  last  that  Scrooge 
believed  it  was  the  same,  until  he  saw  her,  now  a  comelv 
matron,  sitting  opposite  her  daughter.  The  noise  in  this 
room  was  perfectly  tumultuous,  for  there  were  more  children 
there,  than  Scrooge  in  his  agitated  state  of  mind  could  count; 
and,  unlike  the  celebrated  herd  in  the  poem,  they  were  not 
forty  children  conducting  themselves  like  one,  but  every 
chUd  was  conducting  itself  like  forty.  The  consequences 
were  uproanous  beyond  belief;  but  no  one  seemed  to  care; 
on  the  contrary,  the  mother  and  daughter  laughed  heartily' 
and  enjoyed  it  very  much;  and  the  latter,  soon  beginning 
to  mmgle  m  the  sports,  got  pillaged  by  the  young  brigands 
most  ruthlessly.  What  would  I  not  have  given  to  be  one  of 
them !  Though  I  never  could  hxv^  been  so  rude,  no  no '  I 
wouldn't  for  the  wealth  of  all  tte  worid  have  crushed  that 
braided  hau-,  and  torn  it  down;  and  for  the  precious  little 
shoe,  I  wouldn't  have  plucked  it  oflF,  God  bless  my  soul!  to 
save  my  Ufe.  As  to  measuring  her  waist  in  sport,  as  they 
did,  bold  youag  brood,  I  couldn  t  have  done  it;  I  should 
have  expected  my  arm  to  have  grown  round  it  for  a  punish- 
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mcnt,  and  never  come  straight  again.  And  yet  I  should 
have  dearly  liked,  I  own,  to  have  touched  her  lips;  to  have 
questioned  her,  that  she  might  have  opened  them;  to  have 
looked  upon  the  lashes  of  her  downcast  eyes,  and  never 
raised  a  blush;  to  have  let  loose  waves  of  hair,  an  inch  of 
which  would  be  a  keepsake  beyond  price:  in  short,  I  should 
have  liked,  I  do  confess,  to  have  had  the  lightest  licence  of 
a  child,  and  yet  to  have  heen  man  enough  to  know  its  value. 

But  now  a  knocking  at  the  door  was  heard,  and  such  a 
rush  immediately  ensued  that  she  with  laughing  face  and 
plundered  dress  was  borne  towards  it  the  centre  of  a  flushed 
and  boisterous  group,  just  in  time  to  greet  the  father,  who 
came  home  attended  by  a  man  laden  with  Christmas  toys 
and  presents.  Then  the  shouting  and  the  struggling,  and  the 
onslaught  that  was  made  on  the  defenceless  porter!  The 
scaling  him  with  chairs  for  ladders  to  dive  into  his  pockets, 
despoil  him  of  brown-paper  parcels,  hold  on  tight  by  his 
cravat,  hug  him  round  his  neck,  pommel  his  back,  and  kick 
his  legs  in  irrepressible  affection !  The  shouts  of  wonder  and 
delight  with  which  the  development  of  every  package  was 
received!  The  terrible  announcement  that  the  baby  had 
been  taken  in  the  act  of  putting  a  doll's  frying-pan  into  his 
mouth,  and  was  more  than  suspected  of  having  swallowed  a 
fictitious  turkey,  glued  on  a  wooden  platter !  The  immense 
relief  of  finding  this  a  false  alarm !  The  joy,  and  gratitude, 
and  ecstasy !  They  are  all  indescribable  alike.  It  is  enough 
that  by  degrees  the  children  and  their  emotions  got  out  of 
the  parlour,  and  by  one  stair  at  a  ti-ne,  up  to  the  top  of  the 
house;  where  they  went  to  bed,  and  so  subsided. 

And  now  Scrooge  looked  on  more  attentively  than  ever, 
when  the  master  of  the  house,  having  his  daughter  leaning 
fi  ndly  on  him  sat  down  with  her  and  her  mother  at  his  own 
fireside ;  and  *  hen  he  thought  that  such  another  creature, 
quite  as  gracetul  and  as  full  of  promise,  might  have  called 
him  father,  and  been  a  spring-time  in  the  haggard  winter  of 
his  life,  his  sight  grew  very  dim  indeed. 

"  Belle,"  said  the  husband,  turning  to  his  wife  with  a 
smile,  "  I  saw  an  old  friend  of  yours  this  afternoon." 

•Who  was  it?" 

"Guess!" 

"  How  can  I?  Tut,  don't  I  know?  "  she  added  in  the 
same  breath,  laughing  as  he  laughed.    "  Mr.  Scrooge." 
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"  Mr.  Scrooge  it  was.  I  passed  his  office  window;  and  as 
it  was  not  shut  up,  and  he  had  a  candle  inside,  I  could 
scarcely  help  seeing  him.  His  partner  lies  upon  the  point 
of  death,  I  hear;  and  there  he  sat  alone.  Quite  alone  in 
the  world,  I  do  believe." 

"  Spirit !  "  said  Scrooge  in  a  broken  voice,  "  remove  me 
from  this  place." 

"  I  told  you  these  were  shadows  of  the  things  that  have 
been,"  said  the  Ghost.  "  That  they  are  what  they  are,  do 
not  blame  me !  " 

"  Remove  me!  "  Scrooge  exclaimed,  "  I  cannot  bear  it !  " 

He  turned  upon  the  Ghost,  and  seeing  that  it  looked  upon 
him  with  a  face,  in  which  in  some  strange  way  there  were 
fragments  of  all  the  faces  it  had  shown  him,  wrestled  with  it. 

"  Leave  me!    Take  me  back.    Haunt  me  no  longer!  " 

In  the  struggle,  if  that  can  be  called  a  struggle  in  which 
tlie  Ghost  with  no  visible  resistance  on  its  own  part  was  un- 
disturbed by  any  effort  of  its  adversary,  Scrooge  observed 
that  its  light  was  burning  high  and  bright;  and  dimly  con- 
necting that  with  its  influence  over  him,  he  seized  the 
extinguisher-cap,  and  by  a  sudden  action  pressed  it  down 
upon  its  head. 

The  Spirit  dropped  beneath  it,  so  that  the  extinguisher 
covered  its  whole  form;  but  though  Scrooge  pressed  it 
down  with  all  his  force,  he  could  not  hide  the  light,  which 
streamed  from  under  it,  in  an  unbroken  flood  upon  the 
ground. 

He  was  conscious  of  being  exhausted,  and  overcome  by  an 
irresistible  drowsiness;  and,  further,  of  being  in  his  own 
bedroom.  He  gave  the  cap  a  parting  squeeze,  in  which  his 
hand  relaxed;  and  had  barely  time  to  reel  to  bed,  before  he 
sank  into  a  heavy  sleep. 
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THE  SECOND  OF  THE  THREE  SPIRITS 

Awaking  in  the  middle  of  a  prodigiously  tough  snor'-  and 
sitting  up  in  bed  to  get  his  thoughts  together^  ScrooL,c  had 
no  occasion  to  be  told  that  the  bell  was  again  upon  the 
stroke  of  One.  He  felt  that  he  was  restored  to  consciousness 
in  the  right  nick  of  time,  for  the  especial  purpose  of  holding 
a  conference  with  the  second  messenger  despatched  to  him 
through  Jacob  Marley's  intervention.  But,  finding  that  he 
turned  uncomfortably  cold  when  he  began  to  wonder  which 
of  his  curtains  this  new  spectre  would  draw  back,  he  put 
them  ever>'  one  aside  with  his  own  hands,  and  lying  down 
again,  established  a  sharp  look-out  all  round  the  bed.  For 
he  wished  to  challenge  the  Spirit  on  the  moment  of  its 
appearance,  and  did  not  wish  to  be  taken  by  surprise,  and 
made  nervous. 

Gentlemen  of  the  free-and-easy  sort,  who  plume  themselves 
on  being  acquainted  with  a  move  or  two,  and  being  usually 
equal  to  the  time-of-day,  express  the  wide  range  of  their 
capacity  for  adventure  by  observing  that  they  are  good 
for  anything  from  pitch-and-toss  to  manslaughter;  between 
which  opposite  extremes,  no  doubt,  there  lies  a  tolerably 
wide  and  comprehensive  range  of  subjects.  Without  ventur- 
ing for  Scrooge  quite  as  hardily  as  this,  I  don't  mind  callin}: 
on  you  to  believe  that  he  was  ready  for  a  good  broad  field  oi 
strange  appearances,  and  that  nothing  between  a  baby  and 
rhinoceros  would  have  astonished  him  very  much. 

Now,  being  prepared  for  almost  anything,  he  was  not  by 
any  means  prepared  for  nothing;  and,  consequently,  when 
the  Bell  struck  One,  and  no  shape  appeared,  he  was  taken 
with  a  violent  fit  of  trembling.  Five  minutes,  ten  minutes, 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  went  by,  yet  nothing  came.  All  this 
time  he  lay  upon  his  bed,  the  very  core  and  centre  of  a  blaze 
of  ruddy  light,  which  streamed  upon  it  when  the  clock  pro- 
claimed the  hour;  and  which,  being  only  light,  was  more 
alarming  than  a  dozen  ghosts,  us  he  was  powerless  to  make 
out  what  it  meant,  or  would  be  at ;  and  v.as  sometimes  appre- 
hensive that  he  might  be  at  that  vtvy  r,  moment  an  interesting 
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cue  of  spontaneous  combustion,  without  having  the  consola- 
tion of  knowing  it.  At  last,  however,  he  hefgui  to  think- 
as  you  or  I  would  have  thought  at  first;  for  it  is  always  the 
person  not  in  the  predkament  who  knows  what  ought  to  have 
bMn  done  in  it,  and  would  unquestionably  have  done  it  too 
—at  last,  I  say,  he  btgui  to  think  that  the  source  and  secret 
of  this  ghostly  light  m^ght  be  in  the  adjoining  room,  from 
whence,  on  further  tracing  it,  it  seemed  to  shine.  This  idea 
ttUcing  full  possession  of  his  mind,  he  got  up  softly  and 
shuffled  in  hu  slippers  to  the  door. 

The  moment  Scrooge's  hand  was  on  the  lock,  a  strange 
voice  called  him  by  his  name,  and  bade  him  enter.    He 

obeyed. 

It  was  his  own  room.    There  was  no  doubt  about  that. 
But  it  had  undergone  a  surprising  transformation.    The 
walls  and  ceiling  were  so  hung  with  living  green,  that  it  looked 
a  perfect  grove;  from  every  part  of  which,  bright  gleaming 
berries  glistened.    The  crisp  leaves  of  holly,  mistletoe,  and 
ivy  reflected  back  the  light,  as  if  so  many  little  mirrors  had 
been  scattered  there;  and  such  a  mighty  blaze  went  roaring 
up  the  chimney,  as  that  dull  petrification  of  a  hearth  had 
never  known  in  Scrooge's  time,  or  Marley's,  or  for  many  and 
many  a  winter  season  gone.    Heaped  up  on  the  floor,  to  form 
a  kind  of  throne,  were  turkeys,  geese,  game,  poultry,  brawn, 
great  joints  of  meat,  sucking-pigs,  long  wreaths  of  sausages, 
mince-pies,  plum-puddings,  barrels  of  oysters,  red-hot  chest- 
nuts, cherry-cheeked  apples,  juicy  oranges,  luscious  pears, 
immense  twelfth-cakes,  and  seething  bowls  of  punch,  that 
made  the  chamber  dim  with  their  delicious  steam.    In  easy 
state  upon  this  couch,  there  sat  a  jolly  Giant,  glorious  to  see; 
who  bore  a  glowing  torch,  in  shape  not  unlike  Pknty's  horn, 
and  held  it  up,  high  up,  to  shed  its  light  on  Scrooge,  as  he 
came  peeping  round  the  door. 

"  Come  in !  "  exclaimed  the  Ghost.  "  Come  m !  and  know 
me  better,  man !  " 

Scrooge  entered  timidly,  and  hung  his  head  before  this 
Spirit.  He  was  not  the  dogged  Scrooge  he  had  been;  and 
though  the  Spirit's  eyes  were  clear  and  kind,  he  did  not  like 
to  meet  them.  .  , 

"  I  am  the  Ghost  of  Christmas  Present,"  said  the  Spirit. 

"  Look  upon  me!  " 
Scrooge  reverently  did  so.    It  was  clothed  in  one  simple 
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green  robe,  or  mantle,  bordered  with  white  fur.  This  gar- 
ment hung  so  loosely  on  the  figure,  that  its  capacious  breast 
was  bare,  as  if  disdaining  to  be  warded  or  concealed  by  any 
artifice.  Its  feet,  observable  beneath  the  ample  folds  of  the 
garment,  were  also  bare;  and  on  its  head  it  wore  no  other 
covering  than  a  holly  wreath,  set  here  and  there  with  shining 
icicles.  Its  dark  brown  curls  were  long  and  free;  free  as  its 
genial  face,  its  sparkling  eye,  its  open  hand,  its  cheery  voice, 
its  unconstrained  demeanour,  and  its  joyful  air.  Girded 
round  its  middle  was  an  antique  scabbard;  but  no  sword  was 
in  it,  and  the  ancient  sheath  was  eaten  up  with  rust. 

"  You  have  never  seen  the  like  of  me  before!  "  e 
the  Spirit. 

"  Never,"  Scrooge  made  answer  to  it. 

"  Have  never  walked  forth  with  the  younger  members  of 
my  family;  meaning  (for  I  am  very  young)  my  elder  brothers 
born  in  these  later  years?  "  pursued  the  Phantom. 

"  I  don't  think  I  have,"  said  Scrooge.  "  I  am  afraid  I 
have  not.    Have  you  had  many  brothers.  Spirit  ?  " 

"  More  than  eighteen  hundred,"  said  the  Ghost. 

"  A  tremendous  family  to  provide  for!  "  muttered  Scrooge. 

The  Ghost  of  Christmas  Present  rose. 

"  Spirit,"  said  Scrooge  su'^missively,  "  conduct  me  where 
you  will.  I  went  forth  last  night  on  compulsion,  and  I  learnt 
a  lesson  which  is  working  now.  To-night,  if  you  have  ought 
to  teach  me,  let  me  profit  by  it." 

"  Touch  my  robe!  " 

Scrorge  did  as  he  was  told,  and  held  it  fast. 

Holly,  mistletoe,  red  berries,  ivy,  turkeys,  geese,  game, 
poultry,  brawn,  meat,  pigs,  sausages,  oysters,  pies,  puddings, 
fruit,  and  punch,  all  vanished  instantly.  So  did  the  room, 
the  fire,  the  ruddy  glow,  the  hour  of  night,  and  they  stood 
in  the  city  streets  on  Christmas  morning,  where  (for  the 
weather  was  severe)  the  people  made  a  rough,  but  brisk  and 
not  unpleasant  kind  of  music,  in  scraping  the  snow  from  the 
pavement  in  front  of  their  dwellings,  and  from  the  tops  of 
their  houses  whence  it  was  mad  delight  to  the  boys  to  see  it 
conrie  plumping  down  into  the  road  below,  and  splitting  into 
artificial  little  snow-storms. 

The  house  fronts  looked  black  enough,  and  the  windows 
blacker,  contrasting  with  the  smooth  Vhite  sheet  of  snow 
upon  the  roofs,  and  with  the  dirtier  snow  upon  the  ground; 
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which  last  deposit  had  been  ploughed  up  in  deep  furrows  by 
the  heavy  wheels  of  carts  and  waggons;  furrows  that  crossed 
and  re-crossed  each  other  hundreds  of  times  where  the  great 
streets  branched  off;  and  made  intricate  channels,  hard  to 
trace  in  the  thick  yellow  mud  and  icy  water.  The  sky  was 
gloomy,  and  the  shortest  streets  were  choked  up  with  a  dingy 
mist,  half  thawed,  half  frozen,  whose  heavier  particles  de- 
scended in  a  shower  of  sooty  atoms,  as  if  all  the  chimneys  in 
Great  Britain  had,  by  one  consent,  caught  fire,  and  were  blaz- 
ing away  to  their  dear  hearts'  content.  There  was  nothing 
very  cheerful  in  the  climate  or  the  town,  and  yet  was  there 
an  air  of  cheerfulness  abroad  that  the  clearest  sununer  air 
and  brightest  summer  sun  might  have  endeavoured  to  diffuse 
in  vain. 

For  the  people  who  were  shovelling  away  on  the  house- 
tops were  jovial  and  full  of  glee;  calling  out  to  one  another 
fron  the  parapets,  and  now  and  then  exchanging  a  facetious 
snowball — better-natured  missile  far  than  many  a  wordy  jest 
—laughing  heartily  if  it  went  right  and  not  less  heartily  if  it 
weat  wrong.  The  poulterers'  shops  were  still  half  open,  and 
the  fruiterers'  were  radiant  in  their  glory.  There  were  great 
round,  pot-bellied  baskets  of  chestnuts,  shaped  like  the  waist- 
coats of  jolly  oW  gentlemen,  lolling  at  the  doors,  and  tumbling 
out  into  the  street  in  their  apoplectic  opulence.  There  were 
ruddy,  brown-faced,  broad-girthed  Spanish  Onions,  shining 
in  the  fatness  of  their  growth  like  Spanish  Friars,  and  wink- 
ing from  their  shelves  in  wanton  slyness  at  the  girls  as  they 
went  by,  and  glanced  demurely  at  the  hung-up  mistletoe. 
There  were  pears  and  apples,  clustered  high  in  blooming 
pyramids;  there  were  bunches  of  grapes,  made  in  the  shop- 
keepers' benevolence  to  dangle  from  conspicuous  hooks,  that 
people's  mouths  might  water  gratis  as  they  passed;  there 
were  piles  of  filberts,  mossy  and  brown,  recalling,  in  their 
fragrance,  ancient  walks  among  the  woods,  and  pleasant 
shufflings  ankle  deep  through  withered  leaves;  there  were 
Norfolk  Biffins,  squab  and  swarthy,  setting  off  the  yellow 
of  the  oranges  and  lemons,  and,  in  the  great  compactness  of 
their  juicy  persons,  urgently  entreating  and  beseeching  to  be 
carried  home  in  paper  bags  and  eaten  after  dinner.  The  very 
gold  and  silver  fish,  set  forth  among  these  choice  fruits  in  a 
bowl,  though  members  of  a  dull  and  stagnant-blooded  race, 
appeared  to  know  that  there  was  something  going  on;  and, 
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to  a  fish,  went  gasping  round  and  round  their  little  world  in 
slow  and  passionless  excitement. 

The  Grocers'!   oh  the  Grocers'!   nearly  closed,  with  per- 
haps two  shutters  down,  or  one;   but  through  those  gaps 
such  glunpses!    It  was  not  alone  that  the  scales  descending 
on  the  counter  made  a  merry  sound,  or  that  the  twine  and 
roller  parted  company  so  briskly,  or  that  the  canisters  were 
rattled  up  and  down  like  juggling  tricks,  or  even  that  the 
blended  scents  of  tea  and  coffee  were  so  grateful  to  the 
nose,  or  even  that  the  raisins  were  so  plentiful  and  rare,  the 
almonds  so  extremely  white,  the  sticks  of  cinnamon  so  long 
and  straight,  the  other  spices  so  delicious,  the  candied  fruits 
so  caked  and  spotted  with  molten  sugar  .ts  to  make  the 
coldest  lookers-on  feel  faint  and  subsequently  biliou'    Nor 
was  It  that  the  figs  were  moist  and  pulpy,  or  that  the  French 
plums  blushed  m  modest  tartness  from  their  highly-decorated 
boxes  or  that  everything  was  good  to  eat  and  in  its  Christ- 
mas dress;   but  the  customers  were  all  so  hurried  and  so 
eager  in  the  hopeful  promise  of  the  day,  that  they  tumbled 
up  against  each  other  at  the  door,  crashing  their  wicker 
baskets  wildly,  and  left  their  purchases  upon  the  counier 
and  came  running  back  to  fetch  them,  and  committed 
hundreds  of  the  like  mistakes,  in  the  best  humour  possiWe: 
while  the  Grocer  and  his  people  were  so  frank  and  fresh  that 
the  polished  hearts  with  which  they  fastened  their  aprom 
behmd  might  have  been  their  own,  worn  outside  for  genera 
inspection,  and  for  Christmas  daws  to  peck  at  if  thev 

chose.  •''''W-.hv;^-:    «;;»;<  "^  ^ 

But  soon  the  steeples  called  good  people  all,  to  church  and 

S?^Ll  ,^'f  y  ^^^^  "^^^^  ^^'^^"^g  *h^O"gh  the  streets  in 
theu:  best  clothes,  and  with  their  gayest  faces.  And  at  the 
same  time  there  emerged  from  scores  of  bye-streets,  lanes, 
aiid  nameless  tummgs,  innumerable  people,  carrying  their 

Itn^}  SF^^^  to  interest  the  Spirit  very  much,  fo^he 
stood  with  Scrooge  beside  him  in  a  baker's  doorway,  and 
takmg  oflf  the  covers  as  their  bearers  passed,  sprinkled  incense 
on  theu-  dinners  from  his  torch.  And  it  was  a  very  un- 
common kind  of  torch,  for  once  or  twice  when  there  were 
ffSL"!  l^u'^^i"  '"""^  dinner-carriers  who  had  jostled 
f^ri^^"'  ^"^  t^^^  ^  ^^"^  ^""^P^  °^  ^ater  on  them  from  it, 
and  theu-  go*^    humour  was  restored  directly.  For  they  said. 
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it  was  a  shame  to  quarrel  up  on  Christmas  Day.  And  so  it 
was !    God  love  it^  so  it  was ! 

In  time  the  bells  ceased^  and  the  bakers  were  shut  up; 
and  yet  there  was  a  genial  shadowing  forth  of  all  these 
dinners  and  the  progress  of  their  cooking,  in  the  thawed 
blotch  of  wet  above  each  baker's  oven;  where  the  pavement 
smoked  as  if  its  stones  were  cookmg  too. 

"  Is  there  a  peculiar  flavour  in  what  you  sprinkle  from 
your  torch?  "  asked  Scrooge. 

"  There  is.   My  own." 

"  Would  it  apply  to  any  kind  of  dinner  on  this  day?  " 
asked  Scrooge. 

"  To  any  kindly  given.  To  a  poor  one  most." 

"  Why  to  a  poor  one  most?  "  asked  Scrooge. 

"  Because  it  needs  it  most." 

"  Spirit,"  said  Scrooge,  after  a  moment's  thought,  "  I 
wonder  you,  of  all  the  beings  in  the  many  worlds  about  us, 
should  desire  to  cramp  these  people's  opportunities  of  inno- 
cent enjoyment." 

"I!  "cried  the  Spirit. 

"  You  woiid  deprive  them  of  their  means  of  dining  every 
seventh  cay,  «jften  the  only  day  on  which  they  can  be  said 
to  dine  at  all,"  said  Scrooge.  "  Wouldn't  you?  " 

';  I!"  cried  tht  Spirit. 

"You  seek  to  close  these  places  on  the  Seventh  Day?  " 
said  Scrooge.  "  And  it  comes  to  the  same  thing." 

"  /  seek !  "  exclaimed  the  Spirit. 

"  Forgive  me  if  I  am  wrong.  It  has  been  done  in  your 
name,  or  at  least  in  that  of  your  family,"  said  Scrooge. 

"  There  are  some  upon  this  earth  of  yours,"  returned  the 
Spirit,  "  who  lay  claim  to  know  us,  and  who  do  their  deeds 
of  passion,  pride,  ill-will,  hatred,  envy,  bigotry,  and  selfish- 
ness in  our  name,  who  are  as  strange  to  us  and  all  our  kith 
and  kin,  as  if  they  had  never  lived.  Remember  that,  and 
charge  their  doinjgs  on  themselves,  not  us." 

Scrooge  promised  that  he  would;  and  they  went  on, 
invisible,  as  they  had  been  before,  into  the  suburbs  of  the 
town.  It  was  a  remarkable  quality  of  the  Ghost  (which 
Scrooge  had  observed  at  the  baker's)  that  notwithstanding 
his  gigantic  size,  he  could  accommodate  himself  to  any  place 
with  ease;  and  that  he  stood  beneath  a  low  roof  quite  as 
gracefully  and  like  a  supernatural  creature,  as  it  was  possible 
he  could  have  done  in  any  lofty  hall. 
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And  perhaps  it  was  the  pleasure  the  good  Spirit  had  in 
showing  off  this  power  of  his,  or  else  it  was  his  own  kind, 
generous,  hearty  nature,  and  his  sympathy  with  all  poor 
men,  that  led  him  straight  to  Scrooge  s  clerk's;  for  there  he 
went,  and  took  Scrooge  with  him,  holding  to  his  robe;  and 
on  the  threshold  of  the  door  the  Spirit  smiled,  and  stopped 
to  bless  Bob  Cratchit's  dwelling  with  the  sprinkling  of  his 
torch.  Think  of  that !  Bob  hat'  but  fifteen  "  Bob  "  a-week 
himself;  he  pocketed  on  Saturdays  but  fifteen  copies  of  his 
Christian  name;  and  yet  the  Ghost  of  Christmas  Present 
blessed  his  four-roomed  house ! 

Then  up  rose  Mrs.  Cratchit,  Cratchit's  wife,  dressed  out 
but  poorly  in  a  twice-turned  gown,  but  brave  in  ribbons, 
which  are  cheap  and  make  a  goodly  show  for  sixpence;  and 
she  laid  the  cloth,  assisted  by  Belinda  Cratchit,  second  of 
her  daughters,  also  brave  in  ribbons;  while  Master  Peter 
Cratchit  plunged  a  fork  into  the  saucepan  of  potatoes,  and 
getting  the  comers  of  his  monstrous  shirt  collar  (Bob's 
private  property,  conferred  upon  his  son  and  heir  in  honour 
of  the  day)  into  his  mouth,  rejoiced  to  find  himself  so 
gallantly  attired,  and  yearned  to  show  his  linen  in  the 
fashionable  Parks.  And  now  two  smaller  Cratchits,  boy 
and  girl,  came  tearing  in,  screaming  that  outside  the  baker's 
they  had  smelt  the  goose,  and  known  it  for  their  own;  and 
basking  in  luxurious  thoughts  of  sage  and  onion,  these 
young  Cratchits  danct  J  about  the  table,  and  exalted  Master 
Peter  Cratchit  to  the  skies,  while  he  (not  proud,  although 
his  collars  nearly  choked  him)  blew  the  fire,  until  the  slow 
potatoes  bubbling  up,  knocked  loudly  at  the  saucepan-lid  to 
be  let  out  and  peeled. 

"  What  has  ever  got  your  precious  father  then.?  "  said  Mrs. 
Cratchit.  "And  your  brother,  Tiny  Tim!  Aid  Martha 
wam't  as  late  last  Christmas  Day  by  half-an-hour  I'  " 

"  Here's  Martha,  mother!  "  said  a  girl,  appearing  as  she 
spoke. 

"  Here's  Martha,  motlier;  "  cried  the  two  young  Cratchits. 
"  Hurrah !    There's  such  a  goose,  Martha  1 " 

"  Why,  bless  your  heart  alive,  my  dear,  how  late  you 
are!"  said  Mrs.  Cratchit,  kissing  her  a  dozen  times,  and 
taking  off  her  shawl  and  bonnet  for  her  with  officious  zeal. 

"  We'd  a  deal  of  work  to  finish  up  last  night,"  replied  the 
6 j-l,  "  and  had  to  clear  away  this  morning,  mother !  " 
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"  Well !  Never  mind  so  long  as  you  are  come,"  said  Mrs. 
Cratchit,  "  Sit  ye  down  before  the  fire,  my  dear,  and  have 
a  warm.  Lord  bless  ye !  " 

"No,  no!  There's  father  conning,"  cried  the  two  young 
Cratchits,  who  were  evervwhere  at  once.  "  Hide,  Martha, 
hide!" 

So  Martha  hid  herself,  and  in  came  little  Bob,  the  falhei , 
with  at  least  three  feet  of  comforter  exclusive  of  the  fringe 
hanging  down  before  him ;  and  his  threadbare  clothes  darned 
up  and  brushed,  to  look  seasonable ;  and  Tiny  Tim  upon  his 
shoulder.  Alas  for  Tiny  Tim,  he  bore  a  little  cratch,  and 
had  his  limbs  supported  by  an  iron  frame ! 

"  Why,  Where's  our  Martha?  "  cried  Bob  Cratchit,  looking 
round. 

"  Not  coming,"  said  Mrs.  Cratchit. 

"  Not  coming'  "  said  Bob,  with  a  sudden  declension  in  his 
high  spirits;  for  he  had  been  Tim's  blood  horse  all  the  way 
from  church,  and  had  come  home  rampant.  "  Not  coming 
upon  Christmas  Day ! " 

Martha  didn't  like  to  see  him  disappointed,  if  it  were  only 
in  joke;  so  she  came  out  prematurely  from  behind  the  closet 
door,  and  ran  into  his  arms,  while  the  two  young  Cratchits 
hustled  Tiny  Tim,  and  bore  him  oflE  into  the  wash-house, 
that  he  might  hear  the  pudding  singing  in  th<^  copper. 

"  And  how  did  little  Tim  behave?  "  asked  Mrs.  Cratchit, 
when  she  had  rallied  Bob  on  his  credulity,  and  Bob  had 
hugged  his  daughter  to  his  heart's  content. 

"  As  good  as  gold,"  said  Bob,  "  and  better.  Somehow  he 
gets  thoughtful,  sitting  by  himself  so  much,  and  thinks  the 
strangest  things  you  ever  heard.  He  told  me,  coming  home, 
that  he  hoped  the  people  saw  him  in  the  church,  because  he 
was  a  cripple,  and  it  might  be  pleasant  to  them  to  remember 
upon  Christmas  Day,  who  made  lame  beggars  walk,  and 
blind  men  see." 

Bob's  voice  was  tremulous  when  he  told  them  this,  and 
trembled  more  when  he  said  that  Tiny  Tim  was  growing 
strong  and  hearty. 

His  active  little  crutch  was  heard  upon  the  floor,  and  back 
came  Tiny  Tim  before  another  word  was  spoken,  escorted  by 
his  brother  and  sister  to  his  stool  before  the  fire;  and  while 
Bob,  turning  up  his  cuffs— as  if,  poor  fellow,  they  were 
capable  of  being  made  more  shabby— cjmpouiided  some  hot 
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mixture  in  a  jug  with  gui  and  lemons,  and  stirred  it  round 
and  round  and  put  it  on  the  hob  to  simmer;  Master  Peter, 
and  the  two  ubiquitous  young  Cratchits  went  to  fetch  the 
goose,  with  which  they  soon  returned  in  high  procession. 

Such  a  bustle  ensued  that  you  might  have  thought  a  goose 
the  rarest  of  all  birds;  a  feathered  phenomenon,  to  which  a 
black  swan  was  a  matter  of  course — and  in  truth  it  was 
something  very  like  it  in  that  house.  Mrs.  Cratchit  made 
the  gravy  (ready  beforehand  in  a  little  saucepan)  hissing  hot; 
Master  Peter  mashed  the  potatoes  with  incredible  vigour; 
Miss  Belinda  sweetened  up  the  apple-sauce;  Martha  dusted 
the  hot  plates;  Bob  took  Tiny  Tim  beside  him  in  a  tiny 
comer  at  the  table ;  the  two  young  Cratchits  set  chairs  for 
everybody,  not  forgetting  themselves,  and  mounting  guard 
upon  their  posts,  crammed  spoons  into  their  mouths,  lest 
they  should  shriek  for  goose  before  their  turn  came  to  be 
help>ed.  At  last  the  dishes  were  set  on,  and  grace  was  said. 
It  was  succeeded  by  a  breathless  pause,  as  Mrs.  Cratchit, 
looking  slowly  all  along  the  carving-knife,  prepared  to  plunge 
it  in  the  breast;  but  when  she  did,  and  when  the  long  ex- 
pected gush  of  stuffing  issued  forth,  one  murmur  of  delight 
arose  all  round  the  board,  and  even  Tiny  Tim,  excited  by 
the  two  young  Cratchits,  beat  on  the  table  with  the  handle 
of  his  knife,  and  feebly  cried  Hurrah ! 

There  never  was  such  a  goose.  Bob  said  he  didn't  believe 
there  ever  v'?s  such  a  goose  cooked.  Its  tenderness  and 
flavour,  size  and  cheapness,  were  the  themes  of  universal 
admiration.  Eked  out  by  apple-sauce  and  mashed  potatoes, 
it  was  a  sufficient  dinner  for  the  whole  family;  indeed,  as 
Mrs.  Cratchit  said  with  great  delight  (surveying  one  small 
atom  of  a  bone  upon  the  dish),  they  hadn't  ate  it  all  at  last ! 
Yet  every  one  had  had  enough,  and  the  youngest  Cratchits 
in  particular,  were  steeped  in  sage  and  onion  ta  the  eyebrows! 
But  now,  the  plates  being  changed  by  Miss  Belinda,  Mrs. 
Cratchit  left  the  room  alone — too  nervous  to  bear  witnesses 
— to  take  the  pudding  up  and  bring  it  in. 

Suppose  it  should  not  be  done  enough !  Suppose  it  should 
break  in  turning  out!  Suppose  somebody  should  have  got 
over  the  wall  of  the  back-yard,  and  stolen  it,  while  they 
were  merry  with  the  goose — a  supposition  at  which  the  two 
young  Cratchits  became  livid!  All  sorts  of  horrors  were 
supposed. 
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Hallo!  A  great  deal  of  steam!  The  pudding  was  out  of 
the  copper.  A  smell  like  a  washing-day!  That  was  the 
cloth.  A  smell  like  an  eating-house  and  a  pastr>cook's  next 
door  to  each  other,  with  a  laundress's  next  door  to  that! 
That  was  the  pudding!  In  half  a  minute  Mrs.  Cratchit 
entered— flushed,  but  smiling  proudly— with  the  pudding, 
like  a  speckled  cannon-ball,  so  hard  and  firm,  blazing  in 
half  of  half-a-quartem  of  ignited  brandy,  and  bedight  with 
Christmas  holly  stuck  into  the  top. 

Oh,  a  wonderful  pudding!  Bob  Crachit  said,  and  calmly 
too,  that  he  regarded  it  as  the  greatest  success  achieved  by 
Mrs.  Cratchit  since  their  marriage.  Mrs.  Cratchit  said  that 
now  the  weight  was  off  her  mind,  she  would  confess  she  had 
had  her  doubts  about  the  quantity  of  flour.  Everybody  had 
something  to  say  about  it,  but  nobody  said  or  thought  it 
was  at  all  a  small  pudding  for  a  large  family.  It  would  have 
been  flat  heresy  to  do  so.  Any  Cratchit  would  have  blushed 
to  hint  at  such  a  thing. 

At  last  the  dinner  was  all  done,  the  cloth  was  cleared,  the 
hearth  swept,  and  the  fire  made  up.  The  compound  in  the 
jug  being  tasted,  and  considered  perfect,  apples  and  oranges 
were  put  upon  the  table,  and  a  shovel-full  of  chestnuts  on  the 
fire.  Then  all  the  Cratchit  family  drew  rovmd  the  hearth,  in 
what  Bob  Cratchit  called  a  circle,  meanir^g  half  a  one ;  and 
at  Bob  Cratchet's  elbow  stood  the  family  display  of  glass. 
Two  tumblers,  and  a  custard-cup  without  a  handle. 

Th'  .  '  *ht  hot  stuff  from  the  jug,  however,  as  well  as 
golde  would  have  done;  and  Bob  served  it  out  with 

bean      ;  .  while  the  chestnuts  on  the  fire  sputtered  and 

craclv  .y.  T'jen  Bob  proposed: 

"  A  Meny  Chn  cmas  to  us  all,  my  dears.   God  bless  us!  " 

Which  all  the  family  re-echoed. 

'•God  bless  us  every  one!"  said  Tiny  Tim,  the  last 
of  all. 

He  sat  very  close  to  his  fathers  side  upon  his  little  stool. 
Bob  held  his  withered  little  hand  in  his,  as  if  he  loved  the 
child,  and  wished  to  keep  him  by  his  side,  and  dreaded  that 
he  might  be  taken  from  him. 

"  Spirit,"  said  Scrooge,  with  an  interest  he  had  never  felt 
before,  "  tell  me  if  Tiny  Tim  will  live." 

"  I  see  a  vacant  seat,"  replied  the  Ghost,  "  in  the  poor 
chimney-comer,  and  a  crutch  without  an  owner,  carefully 
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preserved.  If  these  shadows  remain  unaltered  bv  the  Future, 
the  child  will  die." 

"No,  no,"  said  Scrooge.  "Oh,  no,  kind  Spirit!  say  he 
will  be  spared." 

"  If  these  shadows  remain  unaltered  by  the  Future,  none 
other  of  my  race,"  returned  the  Ghost,  "  will  find  him  here. 
What  then?  If  he  be  like  to  die,  he  had  better  do  it.  and 
decrease  the  surplus  population." 

Scrooge  hung  his  head  to  hear  his  own  words  quoted 
by  the  Spirit,  and  was  overcome  with  penitence  and 
grief. 

"  Man,"  said  the  Ghost,  "  if  man  you  be  in  heart,  not 
adamant,  forbear  that  wicked  cant  until  \  ou  have  discovered 
What  the  surplus  is,  and  Where  it  is.  VVill  you  decide  what 
men  shall  live,  what  men  shall  die  ?  It  may  be,  that  in  the 
sight  of  Heaven,  you  are  more  worthless  and  less  fit  to  live 
than  millions  1"'  c  this  poor  man's  child.  Oh  God!  to  hear 
the  Insect  on  the  leaf  pronouncing  or:  the  too  much  life 
among  his  hungry  brothers  in  the  dust !  " 

Scrooge  bent  before  the  Ghost's  rebuke,  and  trembling  cast 
his  eyes  upon  the  ground.  But  he  raised  them  speedily,  on 
hearing  his  own  name. 

"  Mr.  Scrooge !  "  said  Bob;  "  I'll  give  you  Mr.  Scrooge,  the 
Founder  of  the  Feast !  " 

"  The  Founder  of  the  Feast  indeed !  "  cried  Mrs.  Cratchit, 
reddening.  "  I  wish  I  had  him  here.  I'd  give  him  a  piece 
of  my  mind  to  feast  upon,  and  I  hope  he'd  have  a  ^d 
appetite  for  it." 

"  My  dear,"  said  Bob,  "  the  children!  Christmas  Day." 

"  It  should  be  Christmas  Day,  I  am  sure,"  said  she,  "  on 
which  one  drinks  the  health  of  such  an  odious,  stingy,  hard, 
unfeeling  man  as  Mr.  Scrooge.  You  know  he  is,  Robert! 
Nobody  knows  it  better  than  you  do,  poor  fellow!  " 

"  My  dear,"  was  Bob's  mild  answer,  "  Christmas  Day." 

"  I'll  drink  his  health  for  your  sake  and  the  Day's,"  said 
Mrs.  Cratchit,  "  not  for  his.  Long  life  to  him !  A  merry 
Christmas  and  a  happy  new  year!  He'll  be  very  merry  and 
very  happy,  I  have  no  doubt !  " 

The  children  drank  the  toast  after  her.  It  was  the  first  of 
their  proceedings  which  had  no  heartiness.  Tiny  Tim  drank 
it  last  of  all,  but  he  didn't  care  twopence  for  it.  Scrooge 
was  the  Ogre  of  the  family.   The  mention  of  his  name  cast 
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a  dark  shadow  on  the  party,  whi«  h  was  not  dispelled  for  full 
five  minutes. 

After  it  had  passci  away,  they  were  ten  times  merrier 
than  before,  from  the  mere  relief  of  Scrooge  the  Baleful  being 
done  with.  Bob  Cratchit  told  them  how  he  had  a  situation 
in  his  eye  for  Master  Peter,  which  would  bring  in,  if  obtained, 
full  five -and -sixpence  weekly  The  two  young  Cratrhits 
laughed  tremendously  at  the  idea  of  Peter's  being  a  man  of 
business;  and  Peter  himself  looked  thoughtfully  at  the  fire 
from  between  his  collars,  as  if  he  were  deliberating  what 
particular  investments  he  should  favour  when  he  came  into 
the  receipt  of  that  bewildering  income.  Martha,  who  was  a 
poor  apprentice  at  a  milliner's,  then  told  them  what  kind  of 
work  she  had  to  do,  and  how  many  hours  she  worked  at  a 
stretch,  and  hew  she  meant  to  lie  abed  to-morrow  morning 
for  a  good  long  rest;  to-morrow  being  a  holiday  she  passed 
at  home.  Also  how  she  had  seen  a  countess  and  a  lord  some 
days  before,  and  how  the  lord  "  was  much  about  as  tall  as 
Peter  " ;  at  which  Peter  pulled  up  his  collars  so  high  that  you 
couldn't  have  seen  his  head  if  you  had  been  there.  All  this 
time  the  chestnuts  and  the  jug  went  round  and  round ;  and 
by-and-bye  they  had  a  song,  about  a  lost  child  travelling  in 
the  snow,  from  Tiny  Tim,  who  had  a  plaintive  little  voice, 
and  sang  it  very  well  inaeed. 

There  was  nothing  of  high  mark  in  this.  They  were  not 
a  handsome  fami'-  •  they  were  not  well  dressed;  their  shoes 
were  far  from  be  water-proof;  their  clothes  were  scanty; 
and  Peter  might .— ve  known,  and  very  likely  did,  the  inside 
of  a  pawnbroker's.  But  they  were  happy,  grateful,  pleased 
with  one  another,  and  contented  with  the  time;  and  when 
they  faded,  and  looked  happier  yet  in  the  bright  sprinklings 
of  the  Spirit's  torch  at  parting,  Scrooge  had  his  eye  upon 
them,  and  especially  on  Tiny  Tim,  until  the  last. 

By  this  time  it  was  getting  dark,  and  snowing  pretty 
heavily;  and  as  Scrooge  and  the  Spirit  wont  along  the 
streets,  the  brightness  of  the  roaring  fires  in  kitchens, 
parlours,  and  all  sorts  of  wms  was  wonderful.  Here,  the 
flickering  of  the  blaze  showed  preparations  for  a  cosy  dinner, 
with  hot  plates  baking  through  a'  d  through  before  the  fire, 
and  deep  red  curtains,  ready  to  be  drawn  to  shut  out  cold  and 
darkness.  There  all  the  children  of  the  house  were  running 
out  into  the  snow  to  meet  their  married  sisters,  brothers. 
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cousins,  uncles,  aunts,  and  be  the  first  to  greet  them.  Here 
aKun,  were  shadows  on  the  window-blind  of  guests  assem- 
blmg;  and  there  a  group  c  handsome  girU,  all  hooded  and 
fur-booter',  and  all  chattering  at  once,  tripped  lightly  off  to 
some  near  neighbour's  house;  where,  woe  upon  the  single 
man  who  saw  them  enter— artful  witches,  well  they  knew  it 
— m  a  glow !  ' 

But,  if  you  had  judged  from  the  numbers  of  people  on 
their  way  to  friendly  gatherings,  you  might  havrthought 
that  no  one  was  at  home  to  give  them  welcome  when  thev 
got  there,  mstead  of  every  house  expecting  company,  and 
pilmg  up  Its  fires  half-chimney  high.  Blessings  on  it,  how 
the  Ghost  exulted !  How  it  bared  its  breadth  of  breast,  and 
opened  its  capacious  palm,  and  floated  on,  outpouring,  with 
a  generous  hand,  its  bright  and  harmless  mirth  on  evervthine 
withm  Its  reach !  The  very  lamplighter,  who  ran  on  before 
'^ottmg  the  ausky  street  with  specks  of  light,  and  who  was 
dressed  to  spend  the  evening  somewhere,  laughed  out  loudlv 

fk  !t  l^T  ^^^^'  *^°"«^  ""'«  kenned  the  lamplighter 
tnat  he  had  any  company  but  Christmas ! 

And  now,  without  a  word  of  wammg  from  the  Ghost,  thev 
stood  upon  a  bleak  and  desert  moor,  where  monstrous  masses 
of  rude  stone  were  cast  about,  as  though  it  were  the  buvial- 
place  of  giants;  and  water  spread  itself  wheresoever  it  listed 
or  would  have  done  so,  but  for  the  frost  that  held  it  prisoner 
and  nothmg  grew  but  moss  and  furze,  and  coarse  rank  grass' 
Down  m  the  west  the  setting  sun  had  left  a  streak  of  fierv 
red,  which  glared  upon  the  desolation  for  an  instant,  like  a 
suDen  eye,  and  frowning  lower,  lower,  lower  yet,  was  lost  in 
the  thick  gloom  of  darkest  night. 

[^  What  place  is  this.-'  "  asked  Scrooge. 

.K  ^  Elf »  "^^^^  ^^"'^'■^  "^^^  '^^o  labour  in  the  bowels  of 
^e^ earth,     returned   the   Spirit.    "But  they  know  me. 

A  light  shone  u^.u  tiie  window  of  a  hut,  and  swiftly  thev 
advanced  towards  it.  Passing  through  the  wall  of  mud 
and  stone,  they  found  a  cheerful  company  assembled  round 
a  glowmg  fire     An  old,  old  man  and  woman,  with  their 

ttt'H'^  fHi  *^T  fH^'*"'^  ^hiWren,  and  another  generation 
beyond!  that,  all  decked  out  gaily  in  their  holiday  attire. 
Ihe  old  man,  m  a  voice  that  seldom  rose  above  the  howling 
of  the  wmd  upon  the  barren  waste,  was  singing  them  a 
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Christmas  song— it  had  been  a  very  old  song  when  he  was  a 
boy— and  from  time  to  time  they  all  joined  ir  the  chorus. 
So  surely  as  they  raised  their  voices,  the  old  man  ^ot  quite 
blithe  and  loud;  and  so  surely  as  they  stopped,  his  vigour 
sank  again. 

The  Spirit  did  not  tarry  here,  but  bade  Scrooge  hold  his 
robe,  and  passing  on  above  the  moor,  sped — whither?  Not 
to  sea?  To  sea.  To  Scrooge's  horror,  looking  back, '  p  saw 
the  last  of  the  land,  a  frightful  range  of  rocks,  behir  them ; 
and  his  ears  were  deafened  by  the  thundering  of  v  .er,  as 
it  rolled  and  roared,  and  raged  among  the  dreadful  caverns  it 
had  worn,  and  fiercely  tried  to  undermine  the  earth. 

Built  upon  a  dismal  reef  of  sunken  rocks,  some  league  or 
so  from  shore,  en  which  the  vaters  chafed  and  dashed,  the 
wild  year  through,  there  stocc  .  solitary  lighthouse.  Great 
heaps  of  sea-weed  clung  to  its  base,  and  storm-birds — born 
of  the  wind  one  might  suppose,  as  sea-weed  of  the  water — 
rose  and  fell  about  it,  like  the  waves  they  skimmed. 

But  even  here,  two  men  who  wat(  bed  the  light  had  made 
a  lire,  that  through  the  loophole  in  the  thick  stone  wall  shed 
out  a  ray  of  brightness  on  the  awful  sea.  Joining  their 
homy  hands  over  the  rough  table  at  which  they  sat,  they 
wished  each  other  Merry  Christmas  in  their  can  of  grog ;  and 
one  of  them:  the  elder,  too,  with  his  face  all  damaged  arid 
scarred  with  hard  weather,  as  the  figure-her  '  of  an  old  sh  '-» 
might  be:  struck  up  a  sturdy  song  that  was  like  a  Gale  ; 
itself. 

Again  the  Ghost  sped  on,  above  the  black  an-l  hea\  iug  sea 
—on,  on — until,  being  far  away,  as  he  told  Scrooge.  <rom  any 
shore,  +hey  lighted  on  a  ship.  They  st<  •  i  beside  t,  i.-  aelms- 
man  at  the  wheel,  the  look-out  in  the  t  .,  the  officers  who 
had  the  watch;  dark,  ghostly  figures  in  their  several  stations ; 
but  every  man  among  them  hummed  a  Christmas  tune,  or 
had  a  Christmas  thought,  or  spoke  below  his  breath  to  his 
companion  of  some  bygone  Christmas  Day,  with  homeward 
hopes  belonging  to  it.  And  every  man  on  board,  waking  or 
sleeping,  good  or  bad,  had  had  a  kinder  word  for  another  on 
that  day  than  on  any  day  in  the  year;  and  had  shared  to 
some  extent  in  its  festivities ;  and  had  remembered  those  he 
cared  for  at  a  distance,  and  had  known  that  they  delighted  to 
remember  him. 

It  was  a  great  surprise  to  Scrooge,  while  listening  to  the 
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moaning  of  the  wind,  and  thinking  what  a  solemn  thing  it 
was  to  move  on  through  the  lonely  darkness  over  an  unknown 
abyss,  whose  depths  were  secrets  as  profound  as  Death-  it 
was  a  great  surprise  to  Scrooge,  while  thus  engaged,  to  hear 
a  hearty  laugh.  It  was  a  much  gr-ater  surprise  to  Scrooge 
to  recognise  it  as  nis  own  nephe,/'s,  and  to  find  himself  in 
a  bright,  dry,  gleammg  room,  with  the  Spirit  standing  smiling 
ff  WY     f'  ^^^  ^°^^'"^  ^'  *^^*  ^^^^  nephew  with  approving 

"Ha,  ha !  "  laughed  Scrooge's  nephew.    "  Ha,  ha,  ha '  " 
If  you  should  happen,  by  any  unlikely  chance,  to  know 
a  man  more  blest  in  a  laugh  than  Scrooge's  nephew,  all  I  can 
say  K,  I  should  like  to  know  him  too.    Introduce  him  to  me 
and  1 11  cultivate  his  acquaintance.  ' 

It  is  a  fair,  even-handed,  noble  adjustment  of  thing's 
that  while  there  is  infection  in  disease  and  sorrow,  there^b' 
nothmg  in  the  world  so  irresistibly  contagious  as  laughter 
and  good-humour.    When  Scrooge's  nephew  laughed  in  this 
way:    holding  his  sides,  rolling  his  head,  and  twisting  his 
face  mto  the  most  extravagant  contortions:  Scrooge's  nitre 
by  marriage,  laughed  as  heartily  as  he.    And  their  assembled 
friends  hemg  not  a  bit  behindhand,  roared  out  lustilv 
"Ha,  ha!    Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha !  " 

"  He  said  that  Christmas  was  a  humbug,  as  I  live '  "  cried 
Scrooge's  nephew.     "  He  believed  it  too !  " 

"  More  shame  for  him,  Fred!  "  said  Scrooge's  niece,  indig- 
nantly. Bless  those  women;  they  never  do  anvthin?  by 
halves.    They  are  always  in  earnest.  " 

She  was  very  pretty :  exceedingly  pretty.  With  a  dimpled 
surprised-looking,  capital  face;  a  ripe  little  mouth,  that 
seemed  made  to  be  kissed— as  no  doubt  it  was;  all  kinds  of 
good  little  dots  about  her  chin,  that  melted  into  one  another 
when  she  laughed;  and  the  sunniest  pair  of  eyes  vou  e\er 
saw  m  any  little  creature's  head.  Altogether  she  was  what 
you  would  have  called  provoking,  you  know;  but  satisfactory 
too.    Oh,  perfectly  satisfactory. 

He's  a  comical  old  fellow,"  said  Scrooge's  nephew, "  that's 
the  truth:  and  not  so  pleasant  as  he  might  be.  Howe\er 
his  offences  carry  their  own  punishment,  and  I  have  nothing 
to  say  agamst  him." 

"  I'm  sure  he  is  very  rich,  Fred,"  hinted  Scrooge's  niece. 
At  least  you  always  tell  me  so." 
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"  What  of  that,  my  dear ! "  said  Scrooge's  nephew.  "  His 
wealth  is  of  no  use  to  him.  He  don't  do  any  good  with  it. 
He  don't  make  himself  comfortable  with  it.  He  hasn't  the 
satisfaction  of  thinking — ha,  ha,  ha ! — that  he  is  ever  going 
to  benefit  US  with  it." 

"  I  have  no  patience  with  him,"  observed  Scrooge's  niece. 
Scrooge's  niece's  sisters,  and  all  the  other  ladies,  expressed 
the  same  opinion. 

"  Oh,  I  have!  "  said  Scrooge's  nephew.  "  I  am  sorry  for 
him;  I  couldn't  be  angry  with  him  if  I  tried.  Who  suffers 
by  his  ill  whims!  Himself,  always.  Here,  he  takes  it  into 
his  head  to  dislike  us,  and  he  won't  come  and  dine  with  us. 
What's  the  consequence.?    He  don't  lose  much  of  a  dinner." 

"  Indeed,  I  think  he  loses  a  very  good  dinner,"  interrupted 
Scrooge's  niece.  Everybody  else  said  the  same,  and  they 
must  be  allowed  to  have  been  competent  judges,  because  they 
had  just  had  dinner;  and,  with  the  dessert  upon  the  table, 
were  clustered  round  the  fire,  by  lamplight. 

"  Well!  I'm  very  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  Scrooge's  nephew, 
"  because  I  haven't  great  faith  in  these  young  housekeepers. 
What  do  yoM  say.  Topper.?  " 

Topper  had  clearly  got  his  eye  upon  one  of  Scrooge's  niece's 
sisters,  for  he  answered  that  a  bachelor  was  a  wTetched  out- 
cast, who  had  no  right  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  subject. 
Whereat  Scrooge's  niece's  sister — the  plump  one  with  the 
lace  tucker:  not  the  one  with  the  roses — blushed. 

"  Do  go  on,  Fred,"  said  Scrooge's  niece,  clapping  her 
hands.  "  He  never  finishes  what  he  begins  to  say!  He  is 
such  a  ridiculous  fellow !  " 

Scrooge's  nephew  revelled  in  another  laugh,  and  as  it 
was  impossible  to  keep  the  infection  off;  though  the  plump 
sister  tried  hard  to  do  it  with  aromatic  vinegar;  his  example 
was  unanimously  followed. 

"  I  was  going  to  say,"  said  Scrooge's  nephew,  "  that  the 
consequences  of  his  taking  a  dislike  to  us,  and  not  making 
merry  with  us,  is,  as  I  think,  that  he  loses  some  pleasant 
moments,  which  could  do  him  no  harm.  I  am  sure  he  loses 
pleasanter  companions  than  he  can  find  in  his  own  thoughts, 
either  in  his  mouldy  old  office,  or  his  dusty  chambers.  I 
mean  to  give  him  the  same  chance  every  year,  whether  he 
likes  it  or  not,  for  I  pity  him.  He  may  rail  at  Christmas  till 
he  dies,  but  he  can't  help  thinking  better  of  it — I  defy  him — 
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if  he  finds  me  going  there,  in  good  temper,  year  after  year, 
and  saying.  Uncle  Scrooge,  how  are  you?  If  it  only  puts 
him  in  the  vein  to  leave  his  poor  clerk  fifty  pounds,  tkai's 
something;  and  I  think  I  shook  him  yesterday." 

It  was  their  turn  to  laugh  now  at  the  notion  of  his  shaking 
Scrooge.  But  being  thoroughly  good-natured,  and  not  much 
caring  what  they  laughed  at,  so  that  they  laughed  at  any 
rate,  he  encouraged  them  in  their  merriment,  and  passed  the 
bottle  joyously. 

After  tea,  they  had  some  music.  For  they  were  a  musical 
family,  and  knew  what  they  were  about,  when  they  sung  a 
Glee  or  Catch,  I  can  assure  you:  especially  Topper,  who 
could  growl  away  in  the  bass  like  a  good  one,  and  never 
swell  the  large  veins  in  his  forehead,  or  get  red  in  the  face 
over  it.  Scrooge's  niece  played  well  upon  the  harp;  and 
played  among  other  tunes  a  simple  little  air  (a  mere  nothing: 
you  might  learn  to  whistle  it  in  two  minutes),  which  had  been 
familiar  to  the  child  who  fetched  Scrooge  from  the  boarding- 
school,  as  he  had  been  reminded  by  the  Ghost  of  Christmas 
Past.  When  this  strain  of  music  sounded,  all  the  things  that 
Ghost  had  shown  him,  came  upon  his  mind;  he  softened 
more  and  more;  and  thought  that  if  he  could  have  listened 
to  it  often,  years  ago,  he  might  have  cultivated  the  kind- 
nesses of  life  for  his  own  happiness  with  his  own  hands, 
without  resorting  to  the  sexton's  spade  that  buried  Jacob 
Marley. 

But  they  didn't  devote  the  whole  evening  to  music.  After 
a  while  they  played  at  forfeits;  for  it  is  good  to  be  children 
sometimes,  and  never  better  than  at  Christmas,  when  its 
mighty  Founder  was  a  child  himself.  Stop!  There  was 
first  a  game  at  blind-man's  buff.  Of  course  there  was.  And 
I  no  more  believe  Topper  was  really  blind  than  I  believe  he 
had  eyes  in  his  boots.  My  opinion  is,  that  it  was  a  done 
thing  between  him  and  Scrooge's  nephew;  ..nd  that  the 
Ghost  of  Christmas  Present  knew  it.  The  way  he  went  after 
that  plump  sister  in  the  lace  tucker,  was  an  outrage  on  the 
credulity  of  human  nature.  Knocking  down  the  fire-irons, 
tumbling  over  the  chairs,  bumping  against  the  piano,  smother- 
ing himself  among  the  curtains,  wherever  she  went,  there 
went  he !  He  always  knew  where  the  plump  sister  was.  He 
wouldn't  catch  anybody  else.  If  you  had  fallen  up  against 
him  (as  some  of  them  did),  on  purpose,  he  would  have  made 
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a  feint  of  endeavouring  to  seize  you,  which  would  have  been 
an  affront  to  your  understanding,  and  would  instantly  have 
sidled  off  in  the  direction  of  the  plump  sister.  She  often 
cried  out  that  it  wasn't  fair ;  and  it  really  was  not.  But  when 
at  last,  he  caught  her ;  when,  in  spite  of  all  her  silken  rustlings, 
and  her  rapid  flutterings  past  him,  he  got  her  into  a  comer 
whence  there  was  no  escape;  then  his  conduct  was  the  most 
execrable.  For  his  pretending  not  to  know  her ;  his  pretend- 
ing that  it  was  necesrary  to  touch  her  head-dress,  and  further 
to  assure  himself  of  her  identity  by  pressing  a  certain  ring 
upon  her  finger,  and  a  certain  chain  about  her  neck;  was  vile, 
monstrous !  No  doubt  she  told  him  her  opinion  of  it,  when, 
another  blind-man  being  in  office,  they  were  so  very  confi- 
dential together,  behind  the  curtains. 

Scrooge's  niece  was  not  one  of  the  blind-man's  buff  party, 
but  was  made  comfortable  with  a  large  chair  and  a  footstool, 
in  a  snug  corner,  where  the  Ghost  and  Scrooge  were  close 
behind  her.  But  she  joined  in  the  forfeits,  and  loved  her 
love  to  admiration  with  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Like- 
wise at  the  game  of  How,  When,  and  Where,  she  was  very 
great,  and  to  the  secret  joy  of  Scrooge's  nephew,  beat  her 
sisters  hollow :  though  they  were  sharp  girls  too,  as  Topper 
could  have  told  you.  There  might  have  been  twenty  people 
there,  young  and  old,  but  they  all  played,  and  so  did  Scrooge; 
for  wholly  forgetting  in  the  interest  he  had  in  what  was  gomg 
on,  that  his  voice  made  no  sound  in  their  ears,  he  sometimes 
came  out  with  his  guess  quite  loud,  and  very  often  guessed 
quite  right,  too;  for  the  sharpest  needle,  best  Whitechapel, 
warranted  not  to  cut  in  the  eye,  was  not  sharper  than  Scrooge ; 
blunt  as  he  took  it  in  his  head  to  be. 

The  Ghost  was  greatly  pleased  to  find  him  in  this  mood, 
and  looked  upon  him  with  such  favour,  that  he  begged  like 
a  boy  to  be  allowed  to  stay  until  the  guests  departed.  But 
this  the  Spirit  said  could  not  be  done. 

"  Here  is  a  new  game,"  said  Scrooge.  "  One  half  hour, 
Spirit,  only  one! " 

I  It  was  a  Game  called  Yes  and  No,  where  Scrooge's  nephew 
had  to  think  of  something,  and  the  rest  must  find  out  what ; 
he  only  answermg  to  their  questions  yes  or  no,  as  the  case 
I  was.  The  brisk  fire  of  questioning  to  which  he  was  exposed, 
elicited  from  him  that  he  was  thinking  of  an  animal,  a  live 
animal,  rather  a  disagreeable  animal,  a  savage  anims.l,  an 
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animal  that  growled  and  grunted  sometimes,  and  talked 
sometimes,  and  lived  in  London,  and  walked  about  the 
streets,  and  wasn't  made  a  show  of,  and  wasn't  led  by  any- 
body, and  didn't  live  in  a  menagerie,  and  was  never  killed 
in  a  market,  and  was  not  a  horse,  or  an  ass,  or  a  cow,  or  a  bull, 
or  a  tiger,  or  a  dog,  or  a  pig,  or  a  cat,  or  a  bear.  At  every 
fresh  question  that  was  put  to  him,  this  nephew  burst  into 
a  fresh  roar  of  laughter;  and  was  so  inexpressibly  tickled, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  get  up  off  the  sofa  and  stamp.  At  last 
the  plump  sister,  falling  into  a  similar  state,  cried  out : 

"  I  have  found  it  out!  I  know  what  it  is,  Fred !  I  know 
what  it  is!" 

"What  is  it.?  "cried  Fred. 

"  It's  your  Uncle  Scro-o-o-o-oge !  " 

Which  it  certainly  was.  Admiration  was  the  universal 
sentiment,  though  some  objected  that  the  reply  to  "  Is  it  a 
bear.?  "  ought  to  have  been  "  Yes  ";  inasmuch  as  an  answer 
in  the  negative  was  sufficient  to  have  diverted  their  thoughts 
from  Mr.  Scrooge,  supposing  they  had  ever  had  any  tendency 
that  way. 

"  He  has  given  us  plenty  of  merriment,  I  am  sure,"  said 
Fred,  "  and  it  would  be  ungrateful  not  to  drink  his  health. 
Here  is  a  glass  of  mulled  wine  ready  to  our  hand  at  the 
moment;  and  I  say,  '  Uncle  Scrooge! '  " 
■;,, "  Well !  Uncle  Scrooge !  "  they  cried. 
■T  "  A  Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy  Xew  Year  to  the  old 
man,  whatever  he  is !  "  said  Scrooge's  nephew.  "  He  wouldn't 
take  it  from  me,  but  may  he  have  it,  nevertheless.  Uncle 
Scrooge! " 

Uncle  Scrooge  had  imperceptibly  become  so  gay  and  light 
of  heart,  that  he  would  have  pledged  the  unconscious  com- 
pany in  return,  and  thanked  them  in  an  inaudible  speech,  if 
the  Ghost  had  given  him  time.  But  the  whole  scene  passed 
off  in  the  breath  of  the  last  word  spoken  by  his  nephew;  and 
he  and  the  Spirit  were  again  upon  their  travels. 

Much  they  saw,  and  far  they  went,  and  many  homes  they 
visited,  but  always  with  a  happy  end.  The  Spirit  stood 
beside  sick  beds,  and  they  were  cheerful;  on  foreign  lands, 
and  they  were  close  at  home;  by  struggling  men,  and  they 
were  patient  in  their  greater  hope;  by  poverty,  and  it  was 
rich.  In  almshouse,  hospital,  and  jail,  in  misery's  every 
refuge,  where  vain  man  in  his  little  brief  authority  had  not 
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made  fast  the  door,  and  barred  the  Spirit  out,  he  left  his 
blessing,  and  taught  Scrooge  his  precepts. 

It  was  a  long  night,  if  it  were  only  a  night;  but  Scrooge 
had  his  doubts  of  this,  because  the  Christmas  Holidays  ap- 
peared to  be  condensed  into  the  space  of  time  they  passed 
together.  It  was  strange,  too,  that  while  Scrooge  remained 
unaltered  in  his  outward  form,  the  Ghost  grew  older,  clearly 
older.  Scrooge  had  observed  this  change,  but  never  spoke 
of  it,  until  they  left  a  children's  Twelfth  Night  party,  when, 
looking  at  the  Spirit  as  they  stood  together  in  an  open  place, 
he  noticed  that  its  hair  was  grey. 

"  Are  spirits'  lives  so  short?  "  asked  Scrooge. 

"  My  life  upon  this  globe,  is  very !  nef,"  replied  the  Ghost. 
"  It  ends  to-night." 

"  To-night !  "  cried  Scrooge. 

"To-night  at  midnignt.  Hark!  The  time  is  urawihg 
near." 

The  chimes  were  ringing  the  tluee  quarters  past  eleven  at 
that  moment. 

"  Forgive  me  if  I  am  not  justified  in  what  I  ask,"  said 
Scrooge,  looking  intently  at  the  Spirit's  robe,  "  but  I  see 
something  strange,  and  not  belonging  to  yourself,  protrud- 
ing from  your  skirts.  Is  it  a  foot  or  a  claw  ?  " 

"  It  might  be  a  claw,  for  the  flesh  there  is  upon  it,"  was 
the  Spirit's  sorrowfu'  reply.  "  Look  here." 

From  the  foldings  of  its  robe,  it  brought  two  children; 
wretched,  abject,  frightful,  hideous,  miserable.  They  knelt 
down  at  its  feet,  and  clung  upon  the  outside  of  its  garment. 

"  Oh,  Man !  look  here.  Look,  look,  down  here ! "  ex- 
claimed the  Ghost. 

They  were  a  boy  and  girl.  Yellow,  meagre,  ragged,  scowl- 
ing, wolfish;  bu*^  prostrate,  too,  in  their  humility.  Where 
graceful  youth  should  have  filled  their  fefitures  out,  and 
touched  them  with  its  freshest  tints,  a  stule  and  shrivelled 
hand,  like  that  of  age,  had  pinched,  and  twisted  them,  and 
pulled  them  into  shreds.  Where  angels  might  have  sat 
enthroned,  devils  lurked;  and  glared  out  menacing.  No 
change,  no  degradation,  no  perversion  of  humanity,  in  any 
grade,  through  all  the  mysteries  of  wonderful  creation,  has 
monsters  half  so  horrible  and  dread. 

Scrooge  started  back,  appalled.  Having  them  shown  to 
him  in  this  „ay,  he  tried  to  say  they  were  fine  children,  but 
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the  words  choked  themselves,  rather  than  be  parties  to  a  lie 
of  such  enormous  magnitude. 

"Spirit/  are  they  yours?"  Scrooge  could  say  no  more. 

'*T--ey  are  Man's,"  said  the  Spirit,  looking  down  upoa 
them.  "  And  they  cling  to  me,  appealing  from  tlicir  'ath  rs. 
This  boy  is  Ignorance,  This  girl  is  Want.  Beware  them 
both,  and  all  of  their  degree,  but  most  of  all  beware  this  boy, 
for  on  his  brow  I  see  that  written  which  is  Doom,  unless  the 
writing  be  erased.  Deny  it!"  cried  the  Spirit,  stretching 
out  its  hand  towards  the  city.  "  Slander  those  who  tell  it 
ye !  Admit  it  for  your  factious  purposes,  and  make  it  worse. 
And  abide  the  end ! " 

"  Have  they  no  refuge  or  resource?  "  cried  Scrooge. 

"  Are  there  no  prisons?  "  said  the  Spirit,  turning  on  him 
for  the  last  time  with  his  own  words.  "  Are  there  no  work- 
houses? " 

The  bell  struck  twelve. 

Scrooge  looked  about  him  for  the  Ghost,  and  saw  It  not. 
As  the  last  stroke  ceased  to  vibrate,  he  remembered  the 
prediction  of  old  Jacob  Marley,  and  lifting  up  his  eyes, 
beheld  a  solemn  Phantom,  draped  and  hooded,  coming,  like 
a  mist  along  the  ground,  towards  him. 


STAVE  IV 


THE  LAST  OF  THE   SPIRITS 


The  Phai>  torn  slowly,  gravely,  silently  approached.  When 
it  came  near  him,  Scrooge  bent  down  upon  his  knee;  for  in 
the  very  air  through  which  this  Spirit  moved  it  seemed  to 
scatter  gloom  and  mystery. 

It  was  shrouded  in  a  deep  black  garm'^nt,  which  concealed 
its  head,  its  face,  its  form,  and  left  nothing  of  it  visible  save 
one  outstretched  hand.  But  for  thi^  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  detach  its  figure  from  the  night,  and  separate  it 
from  the  darkness  by  which  it  was  surroonded. 

He  felt  that  it  was  tall  and  stately  when  it  came  beside 
him,  and  that  its  mysterious  presence  filled  him  with  a 
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solemn  dread.  He  knew  no  more,  for  the  Spirit  neither 
spoke  nor  moved. 

"  I  am  in  the  presence  of  the  Ghost  of  Christmas  Yet  To 
Tome?  "  sa  d  Scrooge. 

The  Spirit  answered  not,  but  pointed  onward  with  its 
hand. 

"  You  are  about  to  show  me  shadows  of  the  things  that 
have  not  happened,  but  will  happen  in  the  time  before  us," 
Scrooge  pursued.   "  Is  that  so.  Spirit?  " 

The  upper  portion  of  the  garment  was  cont.-acted  for  an 
instant  in  its  folds,  as  if  the  Spirit  had  incliaed  its  head. 
That  was  the  only  answer  he  received. 

Although  well  used  to  ghostly  company  oy  this  time, 
Scrooge  feared  the  silent  shape  so  much  that  his  legs 
trembled  beneath  him,  and  he  found  that  he  could  hardly 
stand  when  he  prepared  to  follow  it.  The  Spirit  paused  a 
moment,  as  observing  his  condition,  and  giving  him  time 
to  recover. 

But  Scrooge  was  all  the  worse  for  this.  It  thrilled  him 
with  a  vague  uncertain  horror,  to  know  that  behind  the 
dusky  shroud,  there  were  ghostly  eyes  intently  fixed  upon 
him,  while  he,  though  he  stretched  hip  own  to  the  utmo  t, 
could  see  nothing  but  a  spectra)  hanv  and  one  great  heap  of 
black. 

"  Ghost  of  the  Future!  "  he  exclaimed,  "  I  fear  you  more 
than  any  spectre  I  have  seen.  I  at  as  I  know  your  purpose 
is  to  do  me  good,  and  as  I  hope  to  live  to  be  another  man 
from  wh.at  I  was,  I  am  prepared  to  bear  you  company,  and 
do  it  with  a  thankful  heart.  Will  you  not  speak  to  me  ?  " 

It  gave  him  no  reply.  The  hand  was  pointed  straight 
before  them. 

"Lead  on!"  said  Scrooge.  "Lead  on!  The  night  is 
waning  fast,  and  it  is  precious  time  to  me,  I  know.  Lead 
on,  Spirit!" 

The  Phantom  moved  away  as  it  had  come  towards  him. 
Scrooge  followed  in  the  shadow  of  its  dress,  which  bore  him 
up,  he  thought,  and  carried  him  along. 

They  scarcely  seemed  to  enter  the  city;  for  the  city  rather 
seemed  to  spring  up  about  them,  and  encompass  them  of 
its  own  act.  But  there  chey  were,  in  the  heart  of  it;  on 
'Change,  amongst  the  merchants;  who  hurried  up  and 
down,  and  chinked  the  money  in  their  pockets,  and  conversed 
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in  groups,  and  looked  at  their  watches,  and  trifled  thought- 
fully with  their  great  gold  seals;  and  so  forth,  as  Scrooge 
had  seen  them  often. 

The  Spirit  stopped  beside  one  little  knot  of  business  men. 
Observing  that  the  hand  was  pointed  to  them,  Scroogv 
advanced  to  listen  to  their  talk. 

"  No,"  said  a  great  fat  man  with  a  monstrous  cliin,  "  I 
don't  know  much  about  it,  either  way.  I  only  know  he's 
dead." 

"  When  did  he  die?  "  inquired  another. 

"  Last  night,  I  believe." 

"  Why,  what  was  the  matter  with  him?  "  asked  a  third, 
taking  a  vast  quantity  of  snuff  out  of  a  very  large  snuff-box. 
"  I  thought  he'd  never  die." 

"  God  knows,"  said  the  first,  with  a  yawn. 

"  What  has  he  done  with  his  money?  "  asked  a  red-faced 
gentleman  with  a  pendulous  excre.>cence  on  the  end  of  his 
nose,  that  shook  like  the  gills  of  a  turkey-cock. 

"I  haven't  heard,"  said  the  man  with  the  large  chin, 
yawning  again.  "  Left  it  to  his  company,  perhaps.  He 
hasn't  left  it  to  me.  That's  all  I  know." 

This  pleasantry  was  received  with  a  general  laugh. 

"  It's  Ukely  to  be  a  very  cheap  funeral,"  seid  the  same 
speaker;  "  for  upon  my  life  I  don't  know  of  anybody  to  go 
to  it.  Suppose  we  make  up  a  party  and  volunteer?  " 

"  I  don't  mind  going  if  a  lunch  is  provided,"  observed  the 
gentleman  with  the  excrescence  on  his  nose.  "  But  I  must 
be  fed,  if  I  make  one." 

Another  laugh. 

"  Well,  I  am  the  most  disinterested  among  you,  after  all," 
said  the  first  speaker,  "  for  I  never  wear  black  gloves,  and 
I  never  eat  lunch.  But  I'll  offer  to  go,  if  anybody  else  will. 
When  I  come  to  think  of  it,  I'm  not  at  all  sure  that  I  wasn't 
his  most  particular  friend;  for  we  used  to  stop  and  speak 
whenever  we  met.  Bye,  bye ! " 

Speakers  and  listeners  strolled  away,  and  mixed  with  othei 
groups.  Scrooge  knew  the  men,  and  looked  towards  the 
Spirit  for  an  explanation. 

The  Phantom  glided  on  into  a  street.  Its  finger  pointed 
to  two  persons  meeting.  Scrooge  listened  again,  thinking 
that  the  explanation  might  lie  here. 

He  knew  these  men,  also,  perfectly.    They  were  men  c 
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business:  very  wealthy,  and  of  great  importance.  He  liad 
made  a  point  always  of  standing  well  in  their  esteem:  in 
a  business  point  of  view,  that  is;  strictly  in  a  business  point 
of  view. 

"  How  are  you?  "  said  one. 

"  How  are  you?  "  returned  the  other. 

"  Well !  "  said  the  first.  "  Old  Scratch  has  got  his  own  at 
last,  hey?  " 

"  So  I  am  told,"  returned  the  second.    "  Cold,  isn't  it?  " 

"  Seasonable  for  Christmas  time.  You're  nut  a  skater, 
I  suppose?" 

"No.   No.   Something  else  to  think  of.   Good  morning!" 

Not  another  word.  That  was  their  meeting,  their  con- 
versation, and  their  parting. 

Scrooge  was  at  first  inclined  to  be  surprised  that  the  Spirit 
should  attach  importance  to  conversations  apparently  so 
trivial;  but  feeling  assured  that  they  must  have  some  hidden 
purpose,  he  set  himself  to  consider  what  it  was  likely  to  be. 
They  could  scarcely  be  supposed  to  have  any  bearing  on  the 
death  of  Jacob,  his  old  partner,  for  that  was  Past,  and  this 
Ghost's  province  was  the  Future.  Nor  could  he  think  of  any 
one  immediately  connected  with  himself,  to  whom  he  could 
apply  them.  But  nothing  doubting  tpat  to  whomsoever 
they  applied  they  had  some  latent  moral  for  his  own  im- 
provement, he  resolved  to  treasure  up  every  word  he  heard, 
and  everything  he  saw;  and  especially  to  observe  the  shadow 
of  himself  when  it  appeared.  For  he  had  an  expectation 
that  the  conduct  of  his  future  self  would  give  him  the  clue 
he  missed,  and  would  render  the  solution  of  these  riddles 
easy. 

He  looked  about  in  that  very  place  for  his  own  image ;  but 
another  man  stood  in  his  accustomed  comer,  and  though  the 
clock  pointed  to  his  usual  time  of  day  for  being  there,  he 
saw  no  likeness  of  himself  among  the  multitudes  that  poured 
in  through  the  Porch.  It  gave  him  little  surprise,  however; 
for  he  had  been  revolving  in  his  mind  a  change  of  life,  and 
thought  and  hoped  he  saw  his  new-bom  resolutions  carried 
out  in  this. 

Quiet  and  dark,  beside  him  stood  the  Phantom,  with  its 
outstretched  hand.  When  he  roused  himself  from  his 
thoughtful  quest,  he  fancied  from  the  tum  of  the  hand,  and 
its  situation  in  reference  to  himself,  that  the  Unseen  Eyes 
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were  looking  at  him  keenly.  It  made  him  shudder,  and  feel 
very  cold. 

They  left  the  busy  scene,  and  went  into  an  obscure  part 
of  the  town,  where  Scrooge  had  never  penetrated  before, 
although  he  recognised  its  situation,  and  its  bad  repute.  The 
ways  were  foul  and  narrow;  the  shops  and  houses  wretched; 
the  people  half-naked,  drunken,  slipshod,  ugly.  Alleys  and 
archways,  like  so  many  cesspools,  disgorged  their  offences  of 
smell,  and  dirt,  and  life,  upon  the  straggling  streets;  and 
the  whole  quarter  reeked  with  crime,  with  filth,  and  misery. 

Far  in  this  den  of  infamous  resort,  there  was  a  low-browed, 
beetling  shop,  below  a  pent-house  roof,  where  iron,  old  rags, 
bottles,  bones,  and  greasy  offal,  were  bought.  Upon  the 
floor  within,  were  piled  up  heaps  of  rusty  keys,  nails,  chains, 
hinges,  files,  scales,  weights,  and  refuse  iron  of  all  kinds. 
Secrets  that  few  would  like  to  scrutinise  were  bred  and  hidden 
in  mountains  of  unseemly  rags,  masses  of  corrupted  fat,  and 
sepulchres  of  bones.  Sitting  in  among  the  wares  he  dealt  in, 
by  a  charcoal  stove,  made  of  old  bricks,  was  a  grey-haired 
rascal,  nearly  seventy  years  of  age;  who  had  screened  him- 
self from  the  cold  air  without,  by  a  frousy  curtaining  of  mis- 
cellaneous tatters,  hung  upon  a  line;  and  smoked  his  pipe 
in  all  the  luxury  of  calm  retirement. 

Scrooge  and  the  Phantom  came  into  the  presence  of  this 
man,  just  as  a  woman  with  a  heavy  bundle  slunk  into  the 
shop.  But  she  had  scarcely  entered,  when  another  woman, 
similarly  laden,  came  in  too;  and  she  was  closely  followed  by 
a  man  in  faded  black,  who  was  no  less  startled  by  the  sight 
of  them,  than  they  had  been  upon  the  recognition  of  each 
other.  After  a  short  period  of  blank  astonishment,  in  which 
the  old  man  with  the  pipe  had  joined  them,  they  all  three 
burst  into  a  laugh. 

"  Let  the  charwoman  alone  to  be  the  first!  "  cried  she  who 
had  entered  first,  "  Let  the  laundress  alone  to  be  the  second; 
and  let  the  undertaker's  man  alone  to  be  the  third.  Look 
here,  old  Joe,  here's  a  chance !  If  we  haven't  all  three  met 
here  without  meaning  it." 

"  You  couldn't  have  met  in  a  better  place,"  said  old  Joe, 
removing  his  pipe  from  his  mouth.  "  Come  into  the  parlour. 
You  were  made  free  of  it  long  ago,  you  know;  and  the  other 
two  an't  strangers.  Stop  till  I  shut  the  door  of  the  shop. 
Ah !  How  it  sfareeks !  There  an't  such  a  rusty  bit  of  metal 
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in  the  place  as  its  own  hinges,  I  belie\  c ;  and  I'm  sure  there's 
no  such  old  bones  here,  as  mine.  Ha,  ha!  We're  all  suit- 
able to  our  calling,  we're  well  matched.  Come  into  the 
parlour.  Come  into  the  parlour." 

The  parlour  was  the  space  behind  the  screen  of  rags.  The 
old  man  laked  the  fire  together  with  an  old  stair-rod,  and 
having  trimmed  his  smoky  lamp  (for  it  was  night),  with  the 
stem  of  his  pipe,  put  it  in  his  mouth  again. 

While  he  did  this,  the  woman  who  had  already  spoken 
threw  her  bundle  on  the  floor,  and  sat  down  in  a  flaunting 
manner  on  a  stool;  crossing  her  elbows  on  her  knees,  and 
looking  with  a  bold  defiance  at  the  other  two. 

"  What  odds  then!  What  odds,  Mrs.  Dilber? "  said  the 
woman.  "  Every  person  has  a  right  to  take  caie  of  them- 
selves. He  always  did." 

"That's  true,  indeed!"  said  the  laundress.  "No  man 
more  so." 

"  Why  then,  don't  stand  staring  as  if  you  was  afraid, 
woman;  who's  the  wiser?  We're  not  going  to  pick  holes  in 
tach  other's  coats,  I  suppose?  " 

"  No,  indeed ! "  said  Mrs.  Dilber  and  the  man  together. 
"  We  should  hope  not," 

"Very  well,  then!"  cried  the  woman.  "That's  enough. 
Who's  the  worse  for  the  loss  of  a  few  things  like  these? 
Not  a  dead  man,  I  suppose?  " 

"  No,  indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Dilber,  laughing. 

"  If  he  wanted  to  keep  'em  after  he  was  dead,  a  wicked  old 
screw,"  pursued  the  woman,  "  why  wasn't  he  natural  in  his 
lifetime?  If  he  had  been,  he'd  have  had  somebody  to  look 
after  him  when  he  w?s  struck  with  Death,  instead  of  lying 
gasping  out  his  last  there,  alone  by  himself." 

"  It's  the  tru  ^t  word  that  ever  was  spoke,"  said  Mrs. 
Dilber.   "  It's  a  judgment  on  him." 

"  I  wish  it  was  a  little  heavier  judgment,"  replied  the 
woman;  "  and  it  should  have  been,  you  may  de[>end  upon 
it,  if  I  could  have  laid  my  hands  on  anything  else.  Open 
that  bundle,  old  Joe,  and  let  me  know  the  value  of  it.  Sf)eak 
out  plain.  I'm  not  afraid  to  be  the  first,  nor  afraid  for  them 
to  see  it.  We  knew  pretty  well  that  we  were  helping  our- 
selves, before  we  met  here,  I  believe.  It's  no  sin.  Open  the 
bundle,  Joe." 

But  the  gallantry  of  her  friends  would  not  allow  of  this; 
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and  the  nuui  in  faded  black,  mounting  the  oreach  first, 
produced  his  plunder.  It  was  not  extensive.  A  seal  or  two, 
a  pencil-case,  a  pair  of  sleeve-buttons,  and  a  brooch  of  no 
great  value,  were  all.  They  were  severally  examined  and 
appraised  by  old  Joe,  who  rhallcid  the  sums  he  was  disposed 
to  give  for  each,  upon  the  wall,  and  added  them  up  into  a 
total  when  he  found  there  was  nothing  more  to  come. 

"  That's  your  account,"  said  Joe,  "  and  I  wouldn't  give 
another  sixpence,  if  I  was  to  be  boiled  for  not  doing  it. 
Who's  next?" 

*Irs.  Dilber  was  next.  Sheets  and  towels,  a  little  wearing 
apparel,  two  old-fashioned  silver  teaspoons,  a  pair  of  sugar- 
tongs,  and  a  few  boots.  Her  account  was  stated  on  the  wall 
in  the  same  manner. 

"  I  always  give  too  much  to  ladies.  It's  a  weakness  of 
mine,  and  that's  the  way  I  ruin  myself,"  said  old  Joe. 
"  That's  your  account.  If  you  asked  me  for  another  penny, 
and  made  it  an  open  question,  I'd  repent  of  being  so  liberal 
and  knock  off  half-a-crown." 

"  And  now  undo  my  bundle,  Joe,"  said  the  first  woman. 

Joe  went  down  on  his  knees  for  the  greater  convenience 
of  opening  it,  and  having  unfastened  a  great  many  knuts, 
dragged  out  a  large  and  heavy  roll  of  some  dark  stuff. 

•'  What  do  you  call  this?  "  said  Joe.    "  Bed-curtains!  " 

"  Ah !  "  returned  the  woman,  laughing  and  leaning  forward 
on  her  crossed  arms.  "  Bed-curtains ! " 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  you  took  'em  down,  rings  and  all, 
with  him  lying  there?  "  said  Joe. 

"  Yes,  I  do,"  replied  the  woman.  "  Why  not?  " 

"  You  were  bom  to  make  your  fortune,"  said  Joe,  "  and 
you'll  certainly  do  it." 

"  I  certainly  shan't  hold  my  hand,  when  I  can  get  any- 
thing in  it  by  reaching  it  out,  for  the  sake  of  such  a  man  as 
He  was,  I  promise  you,  Joe,"  returned  the  woman  coolly. 
"  Don't  drop  that  oil  upon  the  blankets,  now." 

"  His  blankets?  "  asked  Joe. 

"  Whose  else's  do  you  think?  "  replied  the  woman, 
isn't  likely  to  take  cold  without  'em,  I  dare  say." 

"  I  hope  he  didn't  die  of  anything  catching?    Eh?  " 
old  Joe,  stopping  in  his  work,  and  looking  up. 

"  Don't  you  be  afraid  of  that,"  returned  the  woman. 
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things,  if  he  did.  Ah  I  you  may  look  through  that  shirt  till 
your  eyes  ache ,  but  you  won't  find  a  hole  in  it,  nor  a  thread- 
l>are  place.  It's  the  best  he  had,  and  a  fine  one  too.  They'd 
have  wasted  it,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  me." 

"  What  do  you  call  wasting  of  it  ?  "  asked  old  Joe. 

"  Putting  it  on  him  to  be  buried  in,  to  be  sure,"  replied 
the  woman  with  a  laugh.  "  Somebody  was  fool  enough  to 
do  it,  but  I  took  it  of!  again.  If  calico  an't  enough  for  such 
a  purpose,  it  isn't  good  enough  for  anything.  It's  quite  as 
becoming  to  the  body.  He  can't  look  uglier  than  he  did  in 
that  one." 

Scrooge  listened  to  his  dialogue  in  horror.  As  they  sat 
grouped  about  their  spoil,  in  the  scanty  light  afforded  by 
the  old  man's  lamp,  he  viewed  them  with  a  detestation  and 
disgust,  which  could  hardly  have  been  greater,  though  they 
had  been  obscene  demons,  marketing  the  corpse  itself. 

"  Ha,  ha !  "  laughed  the  same  woman,  when  old  Joe,  pro- 
ducing a  flannel  bag  with  money  in  it,  told  out  their  several 
gains  upon  the  ground.  "This  is  the  end  of  it,  you  see! 
'!e  frightened  every  one  away  from  him  when  he  was  alive, 
to  profit  us  when  he  was  dead !    Ha,  ha,  ha !  " 

"  Spirit!  "  said  Scrooge,  shuddering  from  head  vO  foot.  "  I 
see,  I  see.  The  case  of  this  unhappy  man  might  be  my  own* 
My  life  tends  that  way,  now.  Merciful  Heaven,  what  is  this !  " 

He  recoiled  in  terror,  for  the  scene  had  changed,  and  now 

*;  almost  touched  a  bed :  a  bare,  uncurtained  bed :  on  which, 

beneath  a  ragged  sheet,  there  Lay  a  something  covered  up. 

which,  though  it  was  dumb,  announced   itself  in   ■\wfui 

language. 

"file  room  was  very  dark,  too  dark  to  be  observed  with 
any  accuracy,  though  Scrooge  glanced  round  it  in  obedience 
to  a  secret  impulse,  anxious  to  know  what  kind  of  room  it 
was.  A  pale  light,  rising  in  the  outer  air,  fell  straight  upon 
the  bed ;  and  on  it,  plundered  and  bereft,  unwatched,  unwept, 
uncared  for,  was  the  body  of  this  man. 

Scrooge  glanced  towards  the  Phantom.  Its  steady  hand 
was  jjointed  to  the  head.  The  cover  was  so  carelessly  ad- 
justed that  the  slightest  raising  of  it,  the  motion  of  a  finger 
upon  Scrooge's  part,  would  have  disclosed  the  face.  He 
thought  of  it,  felt  how  easy  it  would  be  to  do,  and  longed  to 
do  it;  but  had  no  more  power  to  withdraw  the  veil  than  to 
dismiss  the  spectre  at  his  side. 
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Oh  cold,  cold,  rigid,  dreadful  Death,  set  up  thine  altar 
here,  and  dress  it  with  such  terrors  as  thou  hast  at  thy  com- 
mand :  for  this  is  thy  dominion !  But  of  the  loved,  revered 
and  honoured  dead,  thou  canst  not  turn  one  hair  to  thy 
dread  purposes,  or  make  one  feature  odious.  It  is  not  that 
the  hand  is  heavy  and  will  fall  down  when  released;  it  is  not 
that  the  heart  and  pulse  are  still ;  but  that  the  hand  was  open, 
generous,  and  true ;  the  heart  brave,  warm,  and  tender;  and 
the  pulse  a  man's.  Strike,  Shadow,  strike!  And  see  his 
good  deeds  springing  from  the  wound,  to  sow  the  world  with 
life  immortal ! 

No  voice  pronounced  these  words  in  Scrooge's  ears,  and 
yet  he  heard  them  when  he  looked  upon  the  bed.  He 
thought,  if  this  man  couid  be  raised  up  now,  what  would 
be  his  foremost  thoughts?  Avarice,  hard-dealing,  griping 
cares  ?  They  have  brought  him  to  a  rich  end,  truly ! 

He  lay,  in  the  dark  empty  house,  with  not  a  man,  a  woman, 
or  a  child,  to  say  that  he  was  kind  to  me  in  this  or  that,  and 
for  the  memory  of  one  kind  word  I  will  be  kind  to  him.  A 
cat  was  tearing  at  the  door,  and  there  was  a  sound  of  gnawing 
rats  beneath  the  hearth-stone.  What  they  wanted  in  the 
room  of  death,  and  why  they  were  so  restless  and  disturbed, 
Scrooge  did  not  dare  to  think. 

"  Spirit!  "  he  said,  "  this  is  a  fearful  place.  In  leaving  it, 
I  shall  not  leave  its  lesson,  trust  me.  Let  us  go !  " 

Still  the  Ghost  pointed  with  an  unmoved  finger  to  the  head. 

"  I  understand  you,"  Scrooge  returned,  "  and  I  would  do 
it,  if  I  could.  But  I  have  not  the  power.  Spirit.  I  have  not 
the  power." 

Again  it  seemed  to  look  upon  him. 

"  If  there  is  any  person  in  the  town,  who  feels  emotion 
caus.^d  by  thb  man's  death,"  said  Scrooge  quite  agonised, 
"  show  that  person  to  me,  Spirit,  I  beseech  you!  " 

The  Phantom  spread  its  dark  robe  before  him  for  a  mo- 
ment, like  a  wing;  and  withdrawing  it,  revealed  a  room 
by  daylight,  where  a  mother  and  her  children  were. 

She  was  expecting  some  one,  and  with  anxious  eagerness; 
for  she  walked  up  and  down  the  room;  started  at  every 
sound;  looked  out  from  the  window;  glanced  at  the  clock; 
tried,  but  in  vain,  to  work  with  her  needle;  and  could  harldly 
bear  the  voices  of  the  children  in  their  play. 

At  length  the  long-expected  knock  was  heard.  She  hurried 
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to  the  door,  and  met  her  husband;  a  man  whose  face  was 
careworn  and  depressed,  though  he  was  young.  There  was 
a  remarkable  expression  in  it  now ;  a  kind  of  serious  delight 
of  which  he  felt  ashamed,  and  which  he  struggled  to  repress. 

He  sat  down  to  the  dinner  that  had  been  hoarding  for 
him  by  the  fire;  and  when  she  asked  him  faintly  what  news 
(which  was  not  until  after  a  long  silence),  he  appeared  em- 
barrassed how  to  answer. 

"  Is  it  good?  "  she  said,  "  or  bad?  " — to  help  him. 

"  BaO,"  he  answered. 

"  We  are  quite  ruined  ?  " 

"  No.  There  is  hope  yet,  Caroline." 

"  If  he  relents,"  she  said,  amazed,  "  there  is !  Nothing  is 
past  hope,  if  such  a  miracle  has  happened." 

"  He  is  past  relenting,"  said  her  husband.  "  He  is  dead." 

She  was  a  mild  and  patient  creature  if  her  face  spoke  truth ; 
but  she  was  thankful  in  her  soul  to  hear  it,  and  she  said 
so,  with  clasped  hands.  She  prayed  forgiveness  the  next 
moment,  and  was  sorry;  but  the  first  was  the  emotion  of 
her  heart. 

"  What  the  half-drunken  woman  whom  I  told  you  of  last 
night,  said  to  me,  when  I  tried  to  see  him  and  obtain  a  week's 
delay;  and  what  I  thought  was  a  mere  excuse  to  avoid  me; 
turns  out  to  have  been  quite  true.  He  was  not  only  very  ill, 
but  dying,  then." 

"  To  whom  will  our  debt  be  transferred?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  But  before  that  time  we  shall  be  ready 
with  the  money;  and  even  though  we  were  not,  it  would 
be  a  bad  fortune  indeed  to  find  so  merciless  a  creditor  in 
his  successor.  We  may  sleep  to-night  with  light  hearts, 
Caroline !  " 

Yes.  Soften  it  as  they  would,  their  hearts  were  lighter. 
The  children's  faces,  hushed  and  clustered  round  to  hear 
what  they  so  little  understood,  were  brighter;  and  it  was  a 
happier  house  for  this  man's  death !  The  only  emotion  that 
the  Ghost  could  show  him,  caused  by  the  event,  was  one  of 
pleasure. 

"  Let  me  see  some  tendvness  connected  with  a  death,"  said 
Scrooge ;  "or  that  dark  chamber,  Spirit,  which  we  left  just 
now,  will  be  for  ever  present  to  me." 

The  Ghost  conducted  him  through  several  streets  familiar 
to  his  feet;  and  as  they  went  along,  Scrooge  looked  here  and 
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there  to  find  himself,  but  nowhere  was  he  to  be  seen.  They 
entered  Poor  Bob  Cratchit's  house;  the  dwelling  he  had 
visited  before;  and  found  the  mother  and  the  children  seated 
round  the  fire. 

Quiet.  Very  quiet.  The  noisy  little  Cratchits  were  as 
still  as  statues  in  one  comer,  and  sat  looking  up  at  Peter 
who  had  a  book  before  him.  The  mother  and  her  daughters 
were  engaged  in  sewing.  But  surely  they  were  very  quiet ! 

"  And  He  took  a  child,  and  set  him  in  the  midst  of 
them.' " 

Where  had  Scrooge  heard  those  words?  He  had  not 
dreamed  them.  The  boy  must  have  read  them  out,  as  he  and 
the  Spirit  crossed  the  thresh  "?ld.  Why  did  he  not  go  on  ? 

The  mother  laid  her  work  upon  the  table,  and  put  her 
hand  up  to  her  face. 

"  The  colour  hurts  my  eyes,"  she  said. 

The  colour  ?  Ah,  poor  tiny  Tim ! 

"  They're  better  now  again,"  said  Cratchit's  wife.  "  It 
makes  them  weak  by  candle-light;  and  I  wouldn't  show 
weak  eyes  to  your  father  when  he  comes  home,  for  the  world. 
It  must  be  near  his  time." 

"  Past  it  rather,"  Peter  answered,  shutting  up  his  book. 
"  But  I  think  he  has  walked  a  little  slower  than  he  used, 
these  few  last  evenings,  mother." 

They  were  very  quiet  again.  At  last  she  said,  and  in  a 
steady,  cheerful  voice,  that  only  faltered  once: 

"  I  have  known  him  walk  with — I  have  known  him  walk 
with  Tiny  Tim  upon  his  shoulder,  very  fast  indeed." 

"  And  so  have  I,"  cried  Peter.    "  Often." 

"  And  so  have  I,"  exclaimed  another.    So  had  all. 

"  But  he  was  very  light  to  carry,"  she  resumed,  intent 
upon  her  work,  "  and  his  father  loved  him  so,  that  it  was  no 
trouble:  no  trouble.    And  there  is  your  father  at  the  door!  " 

She  hurried  out  to  meet  him;  and  little  Bob  in  his  com- 
forter— he  had  need  of  it,  poor  fellow — came  in.  His  tea 
was  ready  for  him  on  the  hob,  and  they  all  tried  who  shoild 
help  him  to  it  most.  Then  the  two  young  Cratchits  got 
upon  his  knees  and  laid,  each  cliild  a  little  cheek  against 
his  face,  as  if  they  said,  "  Don't  mind  it,  father.  Don't  be 
grieved!  " 

Bob  was  very  cheerful  with  them,  and  spoke  pleasantly  to 
all  the  family.    He  looked  at  the  work  upon  the  table,  and 
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praised  the  industry  and  speed  of  Mrs.  Cratchit  and  the  girls. 
They  would  be  done  long  before  Sunday,  he  said. 

"Sunday!  You  went  to-day,  then,  Robert?"  said  his 
wife. 

"  Yes,  my  dear,"  returned  Bob.  "  I  wish  you  could  have 
gone.  It  would  have  done  you  good  to  see  how  green  a 
place  it  is.  But  you'll  see  it  often.  I  promised  him  that 
I  would  walk  there  on  a  Sunday.  My  little,  little  child ! " 
cried  Bob.    "  My  little  child !  " 

He  broke  down  all  at  once.  He  couldn't  help  it.  If  he 
could  have  helped  it,  he  and  his  child  would  have  been 
farther  apart  perhaps  than  they  were. 

He  left  the  room,  and  went  up-stairs  into  the  room  above, 
which  was  lighted  cheerfully,  and  hung  with  Christmas. 
There  was  a  chair  set  close  beside  the  child,  and  there  were 
signs  of  some  one  having  been  there,  lately.  Poor  Bob  sat 
down  in  it,  and  when  he  had  thought  a  little  and  composed 
himself,  he  kissed  the  little  face.  He  was  reconciled  to  what 
had  happened,  and  went  down  again  quite  happy. 

They  drew  about  the  fire,  and  talked;  the  girls  and  mother 
working  still.  Bob  told  them  of  the  extraordinary  kindness 
of  Mr.  Scrooge's  nephew,  whom  he  had  scarcely  seen  but 
once,  and  who,  meeting  him  in  the  street  that  day,  and  seeing 
that  he  looked  a  little — "  just  a  little  down  you  know,"  said 
Bob,  inquired  what  had  happened  to  distress  him.  "  On 
which,"  said  Bob,  "  for  he  is  the  pleasantest-spoken  gentle- 
man you  ever  heard,  I  told  him.  '  I  am  heartily  sorry  for  it, 
Mr.  Cratchit,'  he  said,  '  and  heartily  sorry  for  your  gcod 
wife.'    By  the  bye,  how  he  ever  knew  that,  I  don't  know."' 

"  Knew  what,  my  dear?  " 

"  Why,  thai  yuu  were  a  good  wife,"  replied  Bob. 

"  Everybody  knows  that !  "  said  Peter. 

"  Ver>'  well  observed,  my  boy!"  cried  Bob.  "I  hope 
they  do.  '  Heartily  sorry,'  he  said, '  for  your  good  wife.  If 
I  can  be  of  service  to  you  in  any  way,'  he  said,  giving  me  his 
card,  '  that's  where  I  live.  Pray  come  to  me.'  Now,  it 
wasn't,"  cried  Bob,  "  for  the  sake  of  anything  he  might  be 
able  to  do  for  us,  so  much  as  for  his  kind  way,  that  this  was 
quite  delightful.  It  really  seemed  as  if  he  had  known  our 
Tiny  Tim,  and  felt  with  us." 

"  I'm  sure  he's  a  good  soul !  "  said  Mrs.  Cratchit. 

"  You  would  be  surer  of  it,  my  dear,"  returned  Bob,  "  if 
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you  saw  and  spoke  to  him.  I  shouldn't  be  at  all  surprised 
— ^mark  what  I  say ! — if  he  got  Peter  a  better  situation." 

"  Only  hear  that,  Peter,"  said  Mrs.  Cratchit. 

"  And  then,"  cried  one  of  the  ^irls,  "  Peter  will  be  keeping 
company  with  some  one,  and  settmg  up  for  himself." 

"  Get  along  with  you!  "  retorted  Peter,  grinning. 

"  It's  just  as  likely  as  not,"  said  Bob,  "  one  of  these  days; 
though  there's  plenty  of  time  for  that,  my  dear.  But  how- 
ever and  whenever  we  part  from  one  another,  I  am  surv  we 
shall  none  of  us  forget  poor  Tiny  Tim — shall  we — or  this 
first  parting  that  there  was  among  us?  " 

"  Never,  father!  "  cried  they  all. 

"  And  I  know,"  said  Bob,  "  I  know,  my  dears,  that  when 
we  recollect  how  patient  and  how  mild  he  was;  although  he 
was  a  little,  little  child;  we  shall  not  quarrel  easily  among 
ourselves,  and  forget  poor  Tiny  Tim  in  doing  it." 

"  No,  never,  father!  "  they  all  cried  again. 

"  I  am  very  happy,"  said  little  Bob,  "  I  am  very  happy!  " 

Mrs.  Cratchit  kissed  him,  his  daughters  kissed  him,  the 
two  young  Cr.Htchits  kissed  him,  and  Peter  and  himself 
shook  hands.  Spirit  of  Tiny  Tim,  thy  childish  essence  was 
from  God ! 

"  Spectre,"  said  Scrooge,  "  something  informs  me  that  our 
parting  moment  is  at  hand.  I  know  it,  but  I  know  not 
how.  Tell  me  what  man  that  was  whom  we  sp.vv  lying 
dead?" 

The  Ghost  of  Christmas  Yet  To  Come  conveyed  him,  as 
before — though  at  a  different  time,  he  thought:  indeed, 
there  seemed  no  order  in  these  latter  visions,  save  that  they 
were  in  the  Future — into  the  resorts  of  business  men,  but 
showed  him  not  himself.  Indeed,  the  Spirit  did  not  stay 
for  anything,  but  went  straight  on,  as  to  the  end  just  now 
desired,  until  besought  by  Scrooge  to  tarry  for  a  moment. 

"  This  court,"  said  Scrooge,  "  through  which  we  hurry 
now,  is  where  my  place  of  occupation  is,  and  has  been  for 
a  length  of  time.  I  see  the  house.  Let  me  behold  what  I 
shall  be,  in  days  to  come !  " 

The  Spirit  stopped;  the  hand  was  pointed  elsewhere. 

"  The  house  is  yonder,"  Scrooge  exclaimed.  "  Why  do 
you  point  away?  " 

The  inexorable  finger  underwent  no  change. 

Scrooge  hastened  to  the  window  of  his  office,  and  looked 
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in.  It  was  an  office  still,  but  not  his.  The  furniture  was 
not  the  same,  and  the  figure  in  the  chair  was  not  himself. 
The  Phantom  pointed  as  before. 

He  joined  it  once  again,  and  wondering  why  and  whither 
he  had  gone,  accompanied  it  until  they  reached  an  iron  gate. 
He  paused  to  look  round  before  entering. 

A  churchyard.  Here,  then,  the  wretched  man  whose 
name  he  had  now  to  learn,  lay  underneath  the  ground.  It 
was  a  worthy  place.  Walled  in  by  houses;  overrun  by 
grass  and  weeds,  the  growth  of  vegetation's  death,  not  life; 
choked  up  with  too  much  burying;  fat  with  repleted  apj)e- 
tite.    A  worthy  place! 

The  Spirit  stood  among  the  graves,  and  pointed  down  to 
One.  He  advanced  towards  it  trembling.  The  Phantom 
was  exactly  as  it  had  been,  but  he  dreaded  that  he  saw  new 
meaning  in  its  solemn  shape. 

"  Before  I  draw  nearer  to  that  stone  to  which  you  point," 
said  Scrooge,  "  answer  me  one  question.  Are  these  the 
shadows  of  the  things  that  Will  be,  or  are  they  shadows  of 
things  that  May  be,  only?  " 

Still  the  Ghost  pointed  downward  to  the  grave  by  which 
it  stood. 

"  Men's  courses  will  foreshadow  certain  ends,  to  which,  if 
persevered  in,  they  must  lead,"  said  Scrooge.  "  But  if  the 
courses  be  departed  from,  the  ends  will  change.  Say  it  is 
thus  with  what  you  show  me !  " 

Th  e  Spirit  was  immovable  as  ever. 

Scrooge  crept  towards  it,  trembling  as  he  went;  and 
following  the  finger,  read  upon  the  stone  of  the  neglected 
grave  his  own  name,  Ebenezer  Scrooge. 

"  Am  /  that  man  who  lay  upon  the  bed?  "  '  -ied,  upon 
his  knees. 

The  finger  pointed  from  the  grave  to  him,  an',  jack  again. 

"No,  Spirit!  Oh,  no,  no!" 

The  anger  still  was  there. 

"  Spirit!  "  he  cried,  tight  clutching  at  its  robe,  "  hear  me! 
I  am  not  the  man  I  was.  I  will  not  be  the  man  I  must  have 
been  but  for  this  intercourse.  Why  show  me  this,  if  I  am 
past  all  hope !  " 

For  the  first  time  the  hand  appealed  to  shake. 

"  Good  Spirit,"  he  pursued,  as  down  upon  the  ground  he 
fell  before  it:   "  "^''^ur  nature  intercedes  for  me,  and  pities 
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me.  Assure  me  that  I  yet  may  change  these  shadows  you 
have  shown  me,  by  an  altered  life !  " 

The  kind  hand  trembled. 

"  I  will  honour  Christmas  in  my  heart,  and  try  to  keep  it 
all  the  year.  I  will  live  in  the  Past,  the  Present,  and  the 
Future.  The  Spirits  of  all  Three  shall  strive  within  me.  I 
will  not  shut  out  the  lessons  that  they  teat  .  Oh,  tell  me  I 
may  sponge  away  the  writing  on  this  stone !  " 

In  his  agony,  he  caught  the  spectral  hand.  It  sought  to 
free  itself,  but  he  was  strong  in  his  entreaty,  and  detained  it. 
The  Spirit,  stronger  yet,  repulsed  him. 

Holding  up  his  hands  in  a  last  prayer  to  have  his  fate 
reversed,  he  saw  an  alteration  in  the  Phantom's  hood  and 
dress.  It  shrunk,  collapsed,  and  dwindled  down  into  a 
bedpost. 
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Yes  !  and  the  bedpost  was  his  own.  The  bed  was  his  own, 
the  room  was  his  own.  Best  and  happiest  of  all,  the  Time 
before  him  was  his  own,  to  make  amends  in ! 

"  I  will  live  in  the  Past,  the  Present,  and  the  Future! " 
Scrooge  repeated,  as  he  scrambled  out  of  bed.  "  The  Spirits 
of  all  Three  shall  strive  within  me.  Oh  Jacob  Marley! 
Heaven,  and  the  Christmas  Time  be  praised  for  this !  I  say 
it  on  my  knees,  old  Jacob,  on  my  knees !  " 

He  was  so  fluttered  and  so  glowing  with  his  good  inten- 
tions, that  his  broken  voice  would  scarcely  answer  to  his  call. 
He  had  been  sobbing  violently  in  his  conflict  with  the  Spirit, 
and  his  face  was  wet  with  tears. 

"  They  are  not  torn  down,"  cried  Scrooge,  folding  one  of 
his  bed-curtains  in  his  arms,  "  they  are  not  torn  down,  rings 
and  all.  They  are  here — I  am  here — the  shadows  of  the 
things  that  would  have  been,  may  be  dispelled.  They  will 
be.  I  know  they  will !  " 

His  hands  were  busy  with  his  garments  all  this  time; 
turning  them  inside  out,  putting  them  on  upside  down, 
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earing  them,  mislaying  them,  making  them  parties  to  every 
kind  of  extravagance. 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  do!  "  cried  Scrooge,  laughing  and 
ciying  in  the  same  breath;  and  making  a  perfect  Laocoon 
of  himself  with  his  stockings.  "  I  am  as  light  as  a  feather, 
I  un  as  happy  as  an  angel,  I  am  as  merry  as  a  schoolboy.  I 
am  as  giddy  as  a  drunken  man.  A  merry  Christmas  to 
everybody!  A  happy  New  Year  to  all  the  world!  Hallo 
here!  Whoop!   Hallo!" 

He  had  frisked  into  the  sitting-room,  and  was  now  standing 
there:  perfectly  winded. 

"  There's  the  saucepan  that  the  gruel  was  in ! "  cried 
Scrooge,  starting  off  again,  and  going  round  the  fireplace. 
"There's  the  door,  by  which  the  Ghost  of  Jacob  Marley 
entered!  There's  the  comer  where  the  Ghost  of  Christmas 
Present  sat!  There's  the  window  where  I  saw  the  wander- 
ing Spirits!  It's  all  right,  it's  all  true,  it  all  happened.  Ha 
ha  ha!" 

Really,  for  a  man  who  had  been  out  of  practice  for  so 
many  years,  it  was  a  splendid  laugh,  a  most  illustrious  laugh. 
The  father  of  a  long,  long  line  of  brilliant  laughs ! 

"  I  don't  know  what  day  of  the  month  it  is ! "  said 
Scrooge.  "  I  don't  know  how  long  I've  been  among  the 
Spirits.  I  don't  know  anything.  I'm  quite  a  baby.  Never 
mind.  I  don't  care.  I'd  rather  be  a  baby.  Hallo !  Whoop ! 
Hallo  here!" 

He  was  checked  in  his  transports  by  the  churches  ring- 
ing out  the  lustiest  peals  he  had  ever  heard.  Clash,  clang, 
hammer;  ding,  dong,  bell.  Bell,  dong,  ding;  hammer, 
clang,  clash !  Oh,  glorious,  glorious ! 

Running  to  the  window,  he  opened  it,  and  put  out  his 
head.  No  fog,  no  mist;  clear,  bright,  jovial,  stirring,  cold; 
cold,  piping  for  the  blood  to  dance  to;  Golden  sunlight; 
Heavenly  sky;  sweet  fresh  air;  merry  bells.  Oh,  glorious! 
Glorious ! 

"  What's  to-day?  "  cried  Scrooge,  calling  downward  to  a 
boy  in  Sunday  clothes,  who  perhaps  had  loitered  in  to  look 
about  him. 

"  Eh?  "  returned  the  boy,  with  all  his  might  of  wonder. 

"  What's  to-day,  my  fine  fellow?  "  said  Scrooge. 

"  To-day!  "  replied  the  boy.   "  Why,  Christmas  Day." 

"It's  Christmas  Day!"  said  Scrooge  to  himself.      "I 
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haven't  missed  it.  The  Spirits  have  done  it  all  in  one  night, 
They  can  do  anything  they  like.  Of  course  they  can.  oj 
course  they  can.  Hallo^  my  fine  fellow !  " 

"  Hallo!  "  returned  the  boy. 

"  Do  you  know  the  Poulterer's,  in  the  next  street  but  one, 
at  the  comer?  "  Scrooge  inquired. 

"  I  should  hope  I  did,"  replied  the  lad. 

"  An  intelligent  boy! "  said  Scrooge.  "  A  remarkable  boy! 
Do  you  know  whether  they've  sold  the  prize  Turkey  that 
was  hanging  up  there?— Not  the  little  prize  Turkey:  the 
big  one?  " 

"  What,  the  one  as  big  as  me?  "  returned  the  boy. 

"  What  a  delightful  boy !  "  said  Scrooge.  "  It's  a  pleasure 
to  talk  to  him.  Yes,  my  buck !  " 

"  It's  hanging  there  now,"  replied  the  boy. 

"  Is  it?  "  said  Scrooge,  "  Go  and  buy  it." 

"  Walk-ER !  "  exclaimed  the  boy. 

**  No,  no,"  said  Scrooge,  "  I  am  in  earnest.  Go  and  buy 
it,  and  tell  'em  to  bring  it  here,  that  I  may  give  them  the 
direction  where  to  take  it.  Come  back  with  the  man,  and 
I'll  give  you  a  shilling.  Come  back  with  him  in  less  than 
five  minutes  and  I'll  give  you  half-a-crown !  " 

The  boy  was  off  like  a  shot.  He  must  have  had  a  steady 
hand  at  a  trigger  who  could  have  got  a  shot  off  half  so  fast. 

"  I'll  send  it  to  Bob  Cratchit's !  "  whispered  Scrooge, 
rubbing  his  hands,  and  splitting  with  a  laugh.  "  He  shan't 
know  who  sends  it.  It's  twice  the  size  of  Tiny  Tim.  Joe 
Miller  never  made  such  a  joke  as  sending  it  to  Bob's 
will  be!" 

The  hand  in  which  he  wrote  the  address  was  not  a  steady 
one,  but  write  it  he  did,  somehow,  and  went  down-stairs  to 
open  the  street  door,  ready  for  the  coming  of  the  poulterer's 
man.  As  he  stood  there,  waiting  his  arrival,  the  knocker 
caught  his  eye. 

"  I  shall  love  it,  as  long  as  I  live!  "  cried  Scrooge,  patting 
it  with  his  hand.  "  I  scarcely  ever  looked  at  it  before. 
What  an  honest  expression  it  has  in  its  face !  It's  a  wonder- 
ful knocker !— Here's  the  Turkey.  Hallo!  Whoop!  How 
are  you !  Merry  Christmas !  " 

It  was  a  Turkey !  He  never  could  have  stood  upon  his 
legs,  that  bird.  He  would  have  snapped  'em  short  off  in  a 
minute,  like  sticks  of  sealing-wax. 
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"  Why,  it's  impossible  to  carry  that  to  Camden  Town," 
laid  Scrooge.  "  You  must  have  a  cab." 

The  chuckle  with  which  he  said  this,  and  the  chuckle  with 
vhich  he  paid  for  the  Turkey,  and  the  chuckle  with  which  he 
paid  for  the  cab,  and  the  chuckle  with  which  he  recompensed 
the  boy,  were  only  to  be  exceeded  by  the  chuckle  with  which 
he  sat  down  breathless  in  his  chair  again,  and  chuckled  till 
he  cried. 

Shaving  was  not  an  easy  task,  for  his  hand  continued  to 
shake  very  much;  and  shaving  requires  attention,  even  when 
you  don't  dance  while  you  are  at  it.  But  if  he  had  cut  the 
end  of  his  nose  off,  he  would  have  put  a  piece  of  sticking- 
plaister  over  it,  and  been  quite  satisfied. 

He  dressed  himself  "  all  in  his  best,"  and  at  last  got  out 
i  »to  the  streets.  The  people  were  by  this  time  pouring 
forth,  as  he  had  seen  them  with  the  Ghost  of  Christmas 
Present;  and  walking  with  his  hands  behind  him,  Scrooge 
regarded  every  one  with  a  delighted  smile.  He  looked  so 
irresistibly  pleasant,  in  a  word,  that  three  or  four  good- 
humoured  fellows  said,  "Good  morning,  sir!  A  merry 
Christmas  to  you ! "  And  Scrooge  said  often  afterwards, 
that  of  all  the  blithe  sounds  he  had  ever  heard,  those  were 
the  blithest  in  his  ears. 

He  had  not  gone  far,  when  coming  on  towards  him  he 
beheld  the  portly  gentleman,  who  had  we  Iked  into  his 
counting-house  the  day  before,  and  said,  "  Scrooge  and  Mar- 
ley's,  I  believe?  "  It  sent  a  pang  across  his  heart  to  think 
how  this  old  gentleman  would  look  upon  him  when  they  met; 
but  he  knew  what  path  lay  straight  before  him,  and  he 
took  it. 

"  My  dear  sir,"  said  Scrooge,  quickening  his  pace,  and 
taking  the  old  gentleman  by  both  his  hands.  "  How  do  you 
do?  I  hope  you  succeeded  yesterday.  It  was  very  kind  of 
you.  A  merry  Christmas  to  vou,  sir!  " 

"Mr.  Scrooge?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Scrooge,  "  That  is  my  name,  and  I  fear  it 
may  not  be  pleasant  to  you.  Allow  me  to  ask  your  pardon. 
And  will  you  have  the  goodness  " — here  Scrooge  whispered 
in  his  ear. 

"  Lord  bless  me! "  cried  the  gentleman,  as  if  his  breath 
were  taken  away.  "  My  dear  Mr.  Scrooge,  are  you  serious?  " 

"  If  you  please,"  said  Sciooge.    "  Not  a  farthing  less.    A 
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great  many  back-payments  are  included  in  it,  I  assure  you. 
Will  you  do  me  that  favour?  " 

"  My  dear  sir,"  said  the  other,  shaking  hands  with  him. 
"  I  don't  know  what  to  say  to  such  munifi — " 

"  Don't  say  anything,  please,"  retorted  Scrooge.  "  Come 
and  see  me.  Will  you  come  and  see  me?  " 

"  I  will!  "  cried  the  old  gentleman.  And  it  was  clear  he 
meant  to  do  it. 

"  Thank'ee,"  said  Scrooge.  "  I  am  much  obliged  to  you. 
I  thank  you  fifty  times.  Bless  you ! " 

He  went  to  church,  and  walked  about  the  streets,  and 
watched  the  people  hurrying  to  and  fro,  and  patted  children 
on  the  head,  and  questioned  beggars,  and  looked  down  into 
the  kitchens  of  houses,  and  up  to  the  windows,  and  found 
that  everything  could  yield  him  pleasure.  He  had  never 
dreamed  that  any  walk — that  anything — could  give  him 
so  much  happiness.  In  the  afternoon  he  turned  his  steps 
towards  his  nephew's  house. 

He  passed  the  door  a  dozen  times,  before  he  had  the  courage 
to  go  up  and  knock.  But  he  made  a  dash,  and  did  it. 

"  Is  your  master  at  home,  my  dear?  "  said  Scrooge  to  the 
girl.  Nice  girl!  Very. 
"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Where  is  he,  my  love?  "  said  Scrooge. 
"  He's  in  the  dining-room,  sir,  along  with  mistress.    I'll 
show  you  up-stairs,  if  you  please." 

"  Thank'ee.  He  knows  me,"  said  Scrooge,  with  his  hand 
already  on  the  dining-room  lock.  "  I'll  go  in  here,  my  dear." 
He  turned  it  gently,  and  sidled  his  face  in,  round  the  door. 
They  were  looking  at  the  table  (which  was  spread  out  in 
great  array);  for  these  young  housekeepers  are  always 
nervous  on  such  points,  and  like  to  see  that  everything  is 
right. 
"Fred!  "said  Scrooge. 

Dear  heart  alive,  how  his  niece  by  marriage  started! 
Scrooge  had  forgotten,  for  the  moment,  about  her  sitting 
in  the  comer  with  the  footstool,  or  he  wouldn't  have  done 
it,  on  any  account. 
"  Why  bless  my  soul !  "  cried  Fred,  "  who's  that?  " 
"  It's  I.    Your  uncle  Scrooge.    I  have  come  to  dinner. 
Will  you  let  me  in,  Fred  ?  " 
Let  him  in!    It  is  a  mercy  he  didn't  shake  his  arm  off 
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He  was  at  home  in  five  minutes.  Nothing  could  be  heartier. 
His  niece  looked  just  the  same.  So  did  Topper  when  he 
came.  So  did  the  plump  sister  when  she  came.  So  did 
every  one  when  they  came.  Wonderful  party,  wonderful 
games,  wonderful  unanimity,  won*der-ful  happiness ! 

But  he  was  early  at  the  office  next  morning.  Oh,  he  was 
early  there.  If  he  could  only  be  there  first,  and  catch  Bob 
Cntchit  coming  la  That  was  the  thing  he  had  set  his 
heart  upon. 

And  he  did  it;  yes,  he  did!  The  clock  struck  nine.  No 
Bob.  A  quarter  past.  No  Bob.  He  was  full  eighteen 
minutes  and  a  half  behind  his  time.  Scrooge  sat  with  his 
door  wide  open,  that  he  might  see  him  come  into  the  Tank. 
i  His  hat  was  off,  before  he  opened  the  door;  his  comforter 
too.  He  V  >s  on  his  stool  in  a  jiffy;  driving  away  with  his 
pen,  as  if  le  were  trying  to  overtake  nine  o'clock. 

"  Hallo!"  growled  i^crooge,  in  his  accustomed  voice,  as 
near  as  he  could  feign  it.  "  What  do  you  mean  by  coming 
here  at  this  time  of  day  ?  " 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  sir,"  said  Bob.  "  I  am  behind  my 
time." 

"  You  are?  "  repeated  Scrooge.  "  Yes.  I  think  you  are. 
Step  this  way,  sir,  if  you  please." 

"  It's  only  once  a  year,  sir,"  pleaded  Bob,  appearing  from 
the  Tank.  "  It  shall  not  be  repeated.  I  was  making  rather 
merry  yesterday,  sir." 

"  Now,  I'll  tell  you  what,  my  friend,"  said  Scrooge,  "  I 
am  not  gomg  to  stand  this  sort  of  thing  any  longer.  And 
therefore,"  he  continued,  leaping  from  his  stool,  and  giving 
Bob  such  a  dig  in  the  waistcoat  that  he  staggered  back  into 
the  Tank  again;  "  and  therefore  I  am  about  to  raise  your 
salary!" 

Bob  trembled,  and  got  a  little  nearer  to  the  ruler.  He 
had  a  momentary  idea  of  knocking  Scrooge  down  with  it, 
holding  him,  and  calling  to  the  people  in  the  court  for  help 
and  a  strait-w.istcoat. 

"  A  merry  Christmas,  Bob !  "  said  Scrooge,  with  an  earnest- 
ness that  could  not  be  mistaken,  as  he  clapped  him  on  the 
back.  "  A  merrier  Christmas,  Bob,  my  good  fellow,  than 
I  have  given  you  for  many  a  year !  I'll  raise  your  salary,  and 
endeavour  to  assist  your  struggling  family,  and  wc  will  discuss 
your  affairs  this  very  afternoon,  ov**r  a  Christmas  bowl  of 
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smoking  bishop,  Bobl    Make  up  the  fires,  and  buy  another 
coal-scuttle  before  you  dot  another  i,  Bob  Cratchit !  " 

Scrooge  was  better  than  his  word.  He  did  it  all,  and 
mfinitely  more;  and  to  Tiny  Tim,  who  did  not  die,  he  was 
a  second  father.  He  became  as  good  a  friend,  as  good  a 
master,  and  as  good  a  man,  as  the  good  old  city  knew,  or 
any  other  good  old  city,  town,  or  borough,  in  the  good  old 
world.  Some  people  laughed  to  see  the  alteration  in  him, 
but  he  let  them  laugh,  and  little  heede.1  them;  for  he  was 
WIS*.  .„jgh  to  know  that  nothing  ever  happened  on  this 
globe,  for  good,  at  which  some  people  did  not  have  their  fill 
of  laughter  in  the  outset;  and  knowing  that  such  as  these 
would  be  blind  anyway,  he  thought  it  quite  as  well  that  they 
should  wrinkle  up  their  eyes  in  grins,  as  have  the  malady  in 
less  attractive  forms.  His  own  heart  laughed;  and  that  was 
quite  enough  for  him. 

He  had  no  further  intercourse  with  Spirits,  but  lived  upon 
the  Total  Abstinence  Principle,  ever  afterwards;  and  it  was 
always  said  of  him,  that  he  knew  how  to  keep  Christmas 
well,  if  any  man  alive  possessed  the  knowledge.  May  that 
be  truly  said  of  us,  and  all  of  us !  And  so,  as  Tiny  Tim 
observed,  God  bless  Us,  Every  One! 
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Page  1 3Q-  Msicn :  <^  I^^  ^^n^  denoting  one  to  whom  property 
is  assigned. 

140.  dog-days :  the  period  daring  which  th  }g-star,  Canicula, 
rises  and  sets  with  the  sun,  vir.  July  to  August. 

143.  Bedlam :  a  contraction  for  Bethlehem ;  a  London 
hospital  for  lunatics  formerly  situated  in  Bishopsgate,  now 
transferred  to  Lambeth. 

144.  Union  workhouses :  workhouses  administered  in  con- 
nection with  two  or  more  parishes,  under  the  Poor  Law  Amend- 
ment Act,  1834. 

144.  Treadmill:  a  wheel  driven  by  the  weight  of  persons 
treading  on  steps  around  its  circumference.  It  was  formerly 
commonly  used  in  prisons  for  those  sentenced  to  "  hard  labour," 
but  its  use  is  now  much  restricted. 

146.  Comhill :  a  thoroughfare  leading  from  Bishopsgate 
Street  to  Cheapside. 

146.  Camden  Town  :  a  north-western  suburb  of  London. 

1 47.  corporation :  the  corporation  or  governing  body  of 
London  coasists  of  the  lord  mayor,  the  court  01  aldermen,  and 
the  court  of  common  council. 

147.  livery:  members  of  one  of  the  city  companies,  which 
originated  in  the  trade  guilds  of  the  middle  ages.  They  are 
called  Livery  Companies  because  each  has  a  particular  dress  for 
its  members. 

153.  Ward:  a  division  of  the  city  under  the  charge  of  an 
alderman. 

160.  cupola  :   a  structure  with  a  rounded  dome-like  roof. 

161.  Ali  Baba,  etc.:  In  this  paragraph  Dickens  is  recalling 
his  own  childish  experiences,  when  he  was  comforted  under  lone- 
liness and  ill-treatment  by  a  small  collection  of  books  that  he 
found  in  an  unused  room  of  his  home.  From  these  books,  he 
says,  his  favourite  heroes  "  came  out,  a  glorious  host  to  keep 
me  company.     They  kept  alive  my  fancy,   and  my  hope  of 
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something  beyond  that  place  and  time."  Among  the  books  he 
mentions  The  Arabian  Nights,  Tales  of  the  Genii,  and  Robinson 
Crusoe. 

166.  Sir  Roger  de  CoTerley:  a  country  dance.     See  page  226. 

175.  Norfolk  Biffins  :  a  variety  of  apple  cultivated  in  Norfolk. 

207.  Laocodn :  a  famous  piece  of  ancient  Roman  sculpture, 
illustrating  the  classic  legend  according  to  which  the  priest 
Laocodn  and  his  two  sons  were  destroyed  by  two  enormous 
serpents  who  came  out  of  the  sea.  The  statue  represents  these 
serpents  coiled  around  the  bodies  of  their  victims. 
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THE 

SIR    ROGER    DE    COVERLY 

PAPERS 

INTRODUCTION 

The  Spectator  belongs  in  a  marked  and  special  sense  to  the 
London  of  Queen  Anne.  It  was  produced  with  direct  reference 
to  the  needs  and  tastes  of  the  Londoners ;  it  aimed  definitely 
at  bringing  about  certain  changes  in  their  manners  and  their 
morals ;  and  it  appeared  in  a  form  which  brought  it  into  the 
closest  possible  contact  with  their  daily  life.  It  was  the  work 
of  two  men  who,  though  one  was  bom  in  Ireland  and  the 
other  in  Wiltshire,  were  both  thorough  Londoners  inknowledge 
and  appreciation  of  the  lif'^  '  f  "  the  town."  True,  the  aim 
with  which  they  set  out  "ver-reached,  and  what  was 

designed  as  an  effective  >  crative  piece  of  journalism 

has  become  a  valuable  anu  lasting  part  of  our  literature; 
yet  it  cannot  be  fully  appreciated  unless  it  is  considered  in 
connection  with  the  life  of  the  great  city  that  originated  it. 

The  opening  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  found  both 
the  social  and  the  intellectual  life  of  the  capital  at  a  ver>'  low 
level.  Two  opposing  influences  had  combined  to  bring  this 
state  of  things  about.  After  the  glorious  national  awakening 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  there  had  followed  a  period 
during  which  the  power  of  the  Puritans  rose  ever  higher  and 
higher;  and  their  influence  was  entirely  destructive  of  the 
graces  of  life  and  of  intellectual  pleasures.  Man's  natural 
desire  for  joy  and  brightness  they  sternly  condemned,  and 
beauty  in  all  its  forms  they  distrusted  profoundly.  The 
theatres,  then  so  much  more  powerful  as  centres  of  literary 
influence  than  they  are  now,  were  closed.  Books,  with  the 
exception — certainly  a  most  important  one — of  the  Bible, 
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were  almost  banished.  The  use  of  ordinary  forms  of  politeness 
in  social  int^-rcourse  were  scorned  as  denoting  insincerity,  and 
he  who  was  the  most  forbidding  in  manner  and  appearance 
had  the  greatest  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  saint. 

The  day  of  Puritanism  passed.  Charles  II.  was  restored  to 
the  throne  of  his  fathers,  and  then  came  the  reaction.  The 
king,  with  his  brilliant,  witty,  licentious  court,  seemed  bent  on 
violating  every  one  of  those  rules  of  life  and  conduct  that  the 
Puritans  held  so  dear.  Dissipation  became  the  mark  of  a  fine 
gentleman,  and  any  one  with  pretensions  to  high  breeding 
was  ashamed  to  be  caught  practising  the  homely  virtues  of 
temperance,  chastity,  and  modesty.  Life  became  glittering, 
cold,  and  heartless,  with  a  superficial  polish  that  did  not  trans- 
form though  it  did  its  best  to  hide  the  essential  coarseness  that 
resulted  from  the  loss  of  all  high  ideals  of  conduct.  Meanwhile 
the  citizens  still,  in  theory  at  least,  held  to  their  Puritan 
tenets;  but  the  spectacle  "'  a  higher  class  given  up  to  licen^ 
tiousness  tended  to  lower  the  standards  of  conduct  and  to 
make  vice  familiar  if  not  welcome. 

Charles  II.  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  who,  in 
his  turn,  was  deposed;  and  the  Revolution  brought  William 
and  Mary  to  reign  over  England.  Through  their  influence 
outward  decency  of  life  was  restored,  but  the  inner  springs  of 
conduct  were  untouched.  A  period  of  moral  staleness  set  in. 
The  courtly  class  was  tired  of  its  dissipations,  yet  did  not 
know  where  to  look  for  a  mode  of  life  more  satisfying. 
The  citizens,  who  '^^hrough  all  the  political  changes  and 
turmoils  had  been  growing  richer  and  more  enlightened,  were 
beginning  to  feel  strong,  though  vague,  aspirations  towards  a 
pleasant  and  gracious  social  life,  fuller  of  colour,  interest,  and 
variety  than  the  daily  round  to  which  they  were  accustomed. 
They  felt  that  their  pleasures  were  coarse  and  their  manners 
awkward,  and  though  blundering  sadly  they  did  not  give  up 
the  attempt  to  attain  to  some  gentler,  less  unlovely  way  of 
living. 

Thus  both  the  court  party  and  the  citizens  had  by  different 
ways  reached  that  stage  of  dissatisfaction  from  which  a  fresh 
start  is  most  readily  made.  One  thing  they  had  accomplished, 
which  must  be  mentioned.  They  had  established  clubs. 
Originating  in  the  coffee-houses  that  were  established  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  clubs  had  at  the 
time  when  Queen  Anne  came  to  the  throne  become  an  import- 
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ant  feature  of  London  life.  Each  had  its  special  character  and 
its  special  class  of  frequenters  (see  Coverly  Papers,  No.  I., 
p.  226).  So  far  the  clubs  had  exercised  no  very  obvious  in- 
fluence on  manners  and  morals;  but,  as  social  centres  in 
which  reform  might  work  and  through  which  it  might  spread, 
their  possibilities  were  great. 

The  first  man  to  recognise  these  possibilities  and  understand 
how  to  use  taem  was  Richard  Steele.   Steele  was  a  reckless, 
dissipated,  generous,  lovable,  clever  Irishman.    He  was  the 
son  of  a  Dublin  attorney,  and  had  been  educated  at  the 
Charterhouse  and  the  University  of  Oxford.     He  had  left 
Oxford  suddenly,  and  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  Guards. 
Later  he  had  obtained  a  commission,  and  had  become  known 
for  his  light  heart,  his  drinking  escapades  and  wild  adventures 
in  the  taverns  and  streets  of  London.   Yet  his  theor>'  of  life 
was  a  high  and  noble  one ;  he  cherished  an  ideal  as  beautiful 
and  as  lofty  as  that  which  has  inspired  the  lives  of  heroes  and 
of  saints.  But  his  will  was  weak  and  his  passions  strong.  To 
the  end  of  his  life  he  was  constantly  sinning  and  repenting. 
He  never  managed  to  shape  his  practice  according  to  his 
theory,  though  he  could  expound  that  theory  with  the  utmost 
energy  and  clearness.     His  first  book,  A  Christian  Hero, 
caused  much  noisy  laughter  in  the  clubs,  and  was  indeed  a 
strange  book  to  proceed  from  a  roystering,  drinking  officer, 
setting  forward  as  it  did  the  character  of  the  i'^^al  Christian 
gentleman.    The  comedies  at  which  he  next  tried  his  hand 
were  quite  overweighted  by  their  moral  purpose  and  were 
duller  than  one  would  suppose  anything  could  be  that  pro- 
ceeded from  sparkling  Dick  Steele.  But  his  next  venture  was 
more  successful.    He  orginated  a  paper  called  The  Taller . 
designed,  as  he  tells  his  readers,  to  "  expose  the  false  arts  of 
life,  to  pull  off  the  disguises  of  cunning,  vanity  and  affectation, 
and  to  recommend  a  general  simplicity  in  our  dress,  our  dis- 
course, and  our  behaviour."    These  were  great  ends  to  be 
attained  by  means  of  a  paper  published  three  times  a  week, 
containing  an  essay  and  various  items  of  political  and  foreign 
news;  yet  the  design  was  to  a  certain  extent  successful.   It 
was  eagerly  bought  and  was  felt  to  supply  something  that  had 
long  been  wanting.  It  was  not,  of  course,  the  first  newspaper 
to  be  circulated  in  London,  but  its  readers  recognised  in  it  a 
new  note.  Steele '  Jiew  his  public  and  knew  how  to  appeal  to 
them.   He  recognised  the  influence  of  tho  clubs,  and  set  him- 
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self  to  gain  the  ear  of  the  groups  that  assembled  there.  The 
lightness  and  gaiety  of  his  style  prevented  his  readers  being 
bored  even  when  the  subject  of  the  paper  was  such  that  in  less 
skilful  hands  would  have  made  them  feel  resentfully  that  they 
were  being  preached  at.  Steele  had  certainly  scored  a  success. 
The  success  was  not,  however,  entirely  due  to  his  own 
efforts.  At  a  very  early  stage  a  contributor  to  the  paper  had 
offered  himself  who  was  in  manyrespects  superior  to  its  editor. 
,  ^  This  was  Joseph  Addison.  Addison  and  Steele  had  been  boys 

■  together  at  the  Charterhouse,  and  idle,  warm-hearted  Dick  had 

become  a  fervent  hero-worshipper  of  the  quiet,  thoughtful, 
sweet-tempered  lad  who  was  a  few  years  older  than  himself 
and  so  far  beyond  him  in  scholarship  and  wisdom.  At  Oxford 
they  were  still  friends,  though  the  difference  of  their  disposi- 
tions began  to  make  intercourse  less  frequent  and  natural. 
After  college  days  they  separated.  Addison's  learning  gained 
for  him  the  notice  of  Dryden  and  other  highly-placed  men 
who  knew  how  to  appreciate  his  attainments,  through  their 
influence  a  small  crown  pension  was  given  to  him  when  he 
was  twenty-seven,  to  enable  him  to  travel.  He  made  a  tour 
through  Italy  and  wrote  learnedly  on  what  he  saw.  Soon 
after  his  return,  he  was  invited  by  a  member  of  the  Tory 
government  to  write  a  poem  in  laudation  of  Marlborough  and 
m  celebration  of  the  battle  of  Blenheim,  and  he  produced 
The  Campaign,  which  established  his  fortunes.  He  was  made 
an  under-secretary  and  was  promised  various  other  offices 
with  comfortable  salaries  and  few  duties.  Later  he  entered 
Parliament.  When  his  party  was  out  of  office  he  went  out 
with  them,  but  by  that  time  his  fame  was  sufficiently  estab- 
lished to  make  it  easy  for  him  to  gain  a  living  by  his  pen. 
His  literary  work  brought  him  once  more  into  association 
with  Richard  Steele  and  the  old  friendship  was  revived.  T'he 
two  wTote  a  play  together,  and,  as  has  been  said,  Addison 
contributed  to  The  Tatler. 

At  the  beginnmg  of  171 1  it  was  decided  to  discontinue  The 
Tatler  and  start  a  new  paper  on  somewhat  different  lines. 
The  mam  purpose  was  to  remain  the  same.  "  I  shall  en- 
deavour," wTote  Addison,  "to  enliven  morality  with  wit 
aud  to  temper  wit  with  morality,  that  my  readers  may,  if 
possible,  both  ways  find  their  account  in  the  speculation  of 
the  day.  And  to  the  end  that  their  virtue  and  discretion  may 
not  be  short,  transient,  intermitting  starts  of  thought,  I  have 
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resolved  to  refresh  their  memories  from  day  to  day  till  I  have 
recovered  them  out  of  that  desperate  state  of  vice  and  folly 
into  which  the  age  is  fallen.  The  mind  that  lies  fallow  but  a 
single  day,  sprouts  up  in  follies  that  are  only  to  be  killed  by 
a  constant  and  assiduous  culture.  It  was  said  of  Socrates 
that  he  brought  philosophy  down  from  heaven  to  inhabit 
among  men;  and  I  shall  be  ambitious  to  have  it  said  of  me, 
that  I  have  brought  philosophy  out  of  closets  and  libraries, 
schools  and  colleges,  to  dwell  in  clube  and  assemblies,  at  tea 
tables  and  in  coffee-houses." 

The  essays  published  in  the  Spectator  were  on  a  great 
variety  of  subjects.  They  dealt  in  turn  with  religion, 
morals,  manners,  fashions,  literature,  music,  the  drama, 
politics;  but  the  most  popular  were  those  known  as  the 
"  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly  papers."  Some  of  these  were 
written  by  Steele,  some  by  Addison.  The  first  paper, 
describing  the  Spectator  himself,  is  the  woik  of  Addison, 
who  gives,  with  his  own  quiet,  delightful  humour,  a  por- 
trait which,  in  many  respects,  is  undoubtedly  a  portrait 
of  himself.  Next,  Steele  takes  up  the  story,  and  describes 
the  other  members  of  the  club,  including  Sir  Roger.  The 
character  of  the  old  baronet  seems  at  once  to  have  strongly 
attracted  Addison.  He  took  the  sketch  that  his  friend  had 
drawn  and  elaborated  it.  Gradually  he  drew  it  almost  entirely 
into  his  own  hands,  and,  it  is  said,  showed  his  displeasure  if 
Steele  in  his  papers  dealt  too  freely  with  Sir  Roger.  The 
loving  care  and  the  wonderful  skill  that  Addison  brought  to 
bear  upon  his  portrait  of  the  Worcestershire  squire  makes 
this  character  sketch  the  finest  piece  of  work  of  its  kind  that 
had  at  that  time  appeared  in  the  English  language.  Sir 
Roger's  delightful  simplicity  and  kindliness  have  made  him 
one  of  the  best  known  and  best  loved  among  all  the  heroes 
of  fiction. 

The  "  Coverly  Papers  "  hold  a  distinct  and  almost  a  unique 
place  in  our  literature,  and  the  credit  of  this  must  be  divided 
between  Steele  and  Addison.  The  idea  was  Steele's;  he  had 
greater  daring  and  initiative  than  his  friend,  and  almost 
always  led  the  way  in  any  new  venture.  But  in  literary 
workmanship  he  is  not  to  be  compared  with  Addison,  whose 
perfection  of  style  seems  ever  more  wonderful  the  more 
closely  we  examine  it.  Each  sentence  b  a  model  of  fine  and 
delicate  construction,  each   word  is  exquisitely  chosen  to 
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fulfil  its  pur  \  Yet  no  sense  of  effort  oppresses  the  reader; 
all  is  easy,  ing,  and  natural.  Addison's  humour,  free  and 
playful^  yt  ih  no  suggestion  of  coarseness,  was  a  revelation 
to  a  pub  lamiliar  with  the  brilliant,  witty,  licentious 
comedies »  he  Restoration  period.  It  helped  most  effectively 
to  impress  the  lessons  that  the  Spectator  set  out  to  teach— 
the  lessons  of  refinement,  delicacy,  and  gentleness  in  all  the 
affairs  of  daily  life. 

ji  -om  the  publication  of  the  first  number  the  success  of  the 
paper  was  assured.  "  My  publisher  tells  me,"  wrote  Addison, 
in  the  tenth  issue,  "  that  there  are  already  three  thousand  of 
them  issued  every  day,"  and  the  sales  steadily  increased  untii 
Addison's  early  expressed  hope  that  his  paper  might  be 
served  up  at  every  breakfast-table  in  London  with  the  tea- 
equipage  seemed  in  a  fair  way  of  being  realised.  But,  as  time 
went  on,  and  the  enterprise  grew  somewhat  stale  to  its 
originators,  there  came  a  falling  off  in  the  quality  of  the 
work;  and  it  was  probably  because  both  Steele  and  Addison 
had  lost  interest  in  their  undertaking  that  the  Spectator  came 
to  a  somewhat  abrupt  end  with  the  issue  of  the  555th  number 
on  December  6th,  1712. 
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THE  SPECTATOR 

Non  futnum  ex  fulgcre,  sed  ex  fumo  date  lueem 
Cogitat,  ut  speciosa  dehinc  miracula  promat. — ^Hor. 

I  HAVE  observed,  that  a  Reader  seldom  peruses  a  Book  with 
Pleasure,  'till  he  knows  whether  the  Writer  of  it  be  a  black 
or  a  fair  Man,  of  a  mild  or  cholerick  Disposition,  Married  or 
a  Batchelor,  with  other  Particulars  of  the  like  nature,  that 
conduce  very  much  to  the  right  understanding  of  an  Author. 
To  gratifie  this  Curiosity,  which  is  so  natural  to  a  Reader, 
I  design  this  Paper,  and  my  next,  as  Prefatory  Discourses  to 
my  following  Writings,  and  shall  give  some  Account  in  them 
of  the  several  Persons  that  are  engaged  in  this  Work.  As  the 
chief  Trouble  of  Compiling,  Digesting,  and  Correcting  will 
fall  to  my  Share,  I  must  do  myself  the  Justice  to  open  the 
Work  with  my  own  History. 

I  was  bom  to  a  small  Hereditary  Estate,  which,  according 
to  the  Tradition  of  the  Village  where  it  lies,  was  bounded  by 
the  same  Hedges  and  Ditches  in  William  the  Conqueror's 
Time  that  it  is  at  present,  and  has  been  delivered  down  from 
Father  to  Son  whole  and  entire,  without  the  Loss  or  Acquisi- 
tion of  a  smgle  Field  or  Meadow,  during  the  Space  of  six 
hundred  Years.  There  runs  a  Story  in  the  Family,  that  whe  i 
my  Mother  was  gone  with  Child  of  me  about  three  Month  ^ 
she  dreamt  that  she  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  Judge :  Whether 
this  might  proceed  from  a  Law-Suit  which  was  then  depend- 
ing in  the  Family,  or  Jiy  Father's  being  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  I  cannot  determine ;  for  I  am  not  so  vain  as  to  think 
it  presaged  any  Dignity  that  I  should  arrive  at  in  my  future 
Life,  though  that  was  the  Interpretation  which  the  Neigh- 
bourhood put  upon  it.  The  Gravity  of  my  Behaviour  at  my 
very  first  Appearance  in  the  World,  and  all  the  Time  that  I 
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sucked,  seemed  to  favour  my  Mother's  Dream:  For,  as  she 
has  often  told  me,  I  threw  away  my  Rattle  before  I  was  two 
Months  old,  and  would  not  make  use  of  my  Coral  'till  they 
had  taken  aw.iy  the  Bells  f'om  it. 

As  for  the  rest  of  my  Infancy,  there  being  nothing  in  it 
remarkable,  I  shall  pass  it  over  in  Silence.  I  find,  that,  during 
my  Nonage,  I  had  the  Reputation  of  a  very  sullen  Youth, 
but  was  always  a  Favourite  of  my  School-master,  who  used 
to  say,  that  my  Parts  were  solid  and  would  wear  well.  I  had 
not  been  long  at  the  University,  before  I  dbtinguished  my 
self  by  a  most  profound  Silence :  for  during  the  Space  of  eight 
Years,  excepting  in  the  publick  Exercises  of  the  College,  I 
scarce  uttered  the  quantity  of  an  hundred  Words;  and 
indeed  do  not  remember  that  I  ever  spoke  three  Sentences 
together  in  my  whole  Life.  Whilst  I  was  in  this  Learned 
Body  I  applied  myself  with  so  much  Diligence  to  my  Studies, 
that  there  are  very  few  celebrated  Books,  either  in  the 
Learned  or  the  Modem  Tongues,  which  I  am  not  acquainted 
with. 

Upon  the  Death  of  my  Father  I  was  resolved  to  travel  into 
Foreign  Cou  /-es,  and  therefore  left  the  University,  with 
the  Charactti  of  an  odd  unaccountable  Fellow,  that  had  a 
great  deal  of  Learning,  if  I  would  but  show  it.  An  insatiable 
Thirst  after  Knowledge  carried  me  into  all  the  Countries  of 
Europe,  in  which  there  was  any  thing  new  or  strange  to  be 
seen;  nay,  to  such  a  Degree  was  my  Curiosity  raised,  that 
having  read  the  Controversies  of  some  great  Men  concerning 
the  Antiquities  of  Egypt,  I  made  a  Voyage  to  Grand  Cairo, 
on  purpose  to  take  the  Measure  of  a  Pyramid;  and  as  soon 
as  I  had  set  my  self  right  in  that  Particular,  returned  to  my 
Native  Country  with  great  Satisfaction. 

I  have  passed  my  latter  Years  in  this  City,  where  I  am 
frequently  seen  in  most  publick  Places,  tho'  there  are  not 
above  half  a  dozen  of  my  select  Friends  that  know  me;  of 
whom  my  next  Paper  shall  give  a  more  particular  A':count. 
There  is  no  place  of  general  Resort,  wherein  I  do  not  often 
make  my  appearance;  sometimes  I  am  seen  thrusting  my 
Head  into  a  Round  of  Politicians  at  WilVs,  and  listning  with 
great  Attention  to  the  Narratives  that  are  made  in  those  little 
Circular  Audiences.  Sometimes  I  smoak  a  Pipe  at  Child's; 
and  whilst  I  seem  attentive  to  nothing  but  the  Post-man,  over- 
hear the  Conversation  of  every  Table  in  the  Room.   I  appear 
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on  Sunday  nights  at  St.  James's  Coffc-e-ffouse,  and  sometimes 
join  the  lUtle  Committee  of  Politicks  in  the  Inner  Room,  as 
one  who  comes  there  to  heat  and  improve.  My  Face  is  like- 
wise very  well  known  at  the  Grecian,  the  Cocoa-Tree,  and  in 
the  Theatres  both  of  Drttry-Lane  and  the  Hay-Market.  I  have 
been  taken  for  a  Merchant  ,pon  the  Exchange  for  above  these 
ten  Years,  and  sometimes  pass  for  a  Jew  in  the  Assembly  of 
Stock-jobbers  at  Jonathan's.  In  short,  where-ever  I  see  a 
Cluster  of  People  I  always  mix  with  them,  though  I  never  open 
my  Lips  but  in  my  own  Club. 

Thus  I  live  in  the  World,  rather  as  a  Spectator  of  Mankind, 
than  as  one  of  the  Species;  by  which  means  I  have  made  my 
self  a  Speculative  Statesman,  Soldier,  Merchant,  and  Artizan, 
without  ever  medling  with  any  Practical  Part  in  Life.  I  am 
very  well  versed  in  the  Theory-  of  an  Husbano  or  a  Father, 
and  can  discern  the  Errors  in  the  Oeconomy,  Business  and 
Diversion  of  others,  better  than  those  who  are  engaged  in 
them;  as  Standers-by  discover  Blots,  which  are  apt  to  escape 
those  who  are  in  the  Game.  I  never  espoused  any  Party  with 
Violence,  and  am  resolved  to  observe  an  exact  Neutrality 
between  the  Whigs  and  Tories,  unless  I  shall  be  forced  to 
declare  myself  by  the  Hostilities  of  either  Side.  Li  short,  I 
have  acted  in  all  the  Parts  of  my  Life  as  a  Looker-on,  which 
is  the  Character  I  intend  to  preserve  in  this  Paper. 

I  have  given  the  Reader  just  so  much  of  my  History  and 
Character,  as  to  ht  him  see  I  am  not  altogether  unqualified  for 
the  Business  I  have  undertaken.  As  for  other  Particulars  in 
my  Life  and  Adventures,  I  shall  insert  them  in  following 
Papers,  as  I  shall  see  occasion.  In  the  mean  time,  when  I  con- 
sider how  much  I  have  seen,  read  and  heard,  I  begin  to  blame 
my  own  Taciturnity;  and  since  I  have  neither  Time  nor 
Inclination  to  communicate  the  Fulness  of  my  Heart  in 
Speech,  I  am  resolved  to  do  it  in  Writing;  and  to  Print  my 
self  out,  if  possible,  before  I  Die.  I  have  been  often  told  by 
my  Friends  that  it  is  Pity  so  many  useful  Discoveries  which  I 
have  made,  should  be  in  the  Possession  of  a  Silent  Man.  For 
this  Reason  therefore,  I  shall  pu'  Mh  a  Sheet-full  of  Thoughts 
every  Morning,  for  the  Benefit  of  my  Contemporaries;  and  if 
I  can  any  way  contribute  to  the  Diversion  or  Improvement  of 
the  Country  in  which  I  live,  I  shall  leav  it,  when  I  am  sum- 
moned out  of  it,  with  the  secret  Satisfaction  of  thinking  that 
I  have  not  Lived  in  vain. 
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There  are  three  very  material  Points  which  I  have  not 
spoken  to  in  thir  Paper,  and  which,  for  several  important 
Reasons,  I  must  keep  to  my  self,  at  least  for  some  Time:  I 
meeji,  an  Account  of  my  Name,  my  Age,  and  my  Lodgings. 
I  must  confess  I  would  gratifie  my  Reader  in  anything  that  is 
reasonable;  but  as  for  these  three  Particulars,  though  I  am 
sensible  they  might  tend  very  much  to  the  Embellishnient  of 
my  Paper,  I  cannot  yet  come  to  a  Resolution  of  communicat- 
ing them  to  the  Publick.  They  would  indeed  draw  me  out  of 
that  Obscurity  which  I  have  enjoyed  for  many  Years,  and 
expose  me  in  Publick  Places  to  several  Salutes  and  Civilities, 
which  have  been  always  very  disagreeable  to  me;  for  the 
greatest  Pain  I  can  suffer,  is  the  being  talked  to,  and  being 
stared  at.  It  is  for  this  Reason  likewise,  that  I  keep  my 
Complexion  and  Dress,  as  very  great  Secrets;  tho'  it  is  not 
impossible,  but  I  may  make  Discoveries  of  both,  in  the 
Progress  of  the  Work  I  have  undertaken. 

After  having  been  thus  particular  upon  my  self,  I  shall  in 
to-Morrow's  Paper  give  an  Account  of  those  Gentlemen  who 
are  concerned  with  me  in  this  Work.  For,  as  I  have  before 
intimated,  a  Plan  of  it  is  laid  and  concerted  (as  all  other 
Matters  of  Importance  are)  in  a  Club.  However,  as  my 
Friends  have  engaged  me  to  stand  in  the  Front,  those  who 
have  a  mind  to  corresf>ond  with  me,  may  direct  their 
letters  To  the  Spectator,  at  Mr.  Buckley's  in  Little  Britain. 
For  I  must  further  acquaint  the  Reader,  that  the'  our  Club 
meets  only  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  we  have  appointed  a 
Committee  to  sit  every  Night,  for  the  Inspection  of  all  such 
Papers  as  may  contribute  to  the  Advancement  of  the  Public 
Weal.  C 
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Vel  plurts  uno  conclatnant  ore. — Juv. 

The  first  of  our  Society  is  a  Gentleman  of  Worcestershire,  of 
antient  Descent,  a  Baronet,  his  Name  Sir  Roger  de  Coverlv. 
His  great  Grandfather  was  Inventer  of  that  famous  Country- 
Dance  which  is  call'd  after  him.  All  who  know  that  Shire  are 
very  well  acquainted  with  the  Parts  and  Merits  of  Sir  Roger. 
He  is  a  Gentleman  that  is  very  singular  in  his  Behaviour,  but 
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his  Singularities  proceed  from  his  good  Sense,  and  are  Contra* 
dictions  to  the  Manners  of  the  World,  only  as  he  thinks  the 
World  is  in  the  wrong.  However,  this  Humour  creates  him 
no  Enemies,  for  he  does  nothing  with  Sourness  or  Obstinacy; 
and  his  being  unconfined  to  Modes  and  Forms,  makes  him  but 
the  readier  and  more  capable  to  please  and  oblige  all  who 
know  him.  When  he  is  in  town  he  lives  in  Soho-Square :  It  is 
said,  he  keeps  himself  a  Batchelor  by  reason  he  was  crossed  in 
Love,  by  a  perverse  beautiful  Widow  of  the  next  County  to 
him.  Before  this  Disappointment,  Sir  Roger  was  what  you 
call  a  fine  Gentleman,  had  often  supped  with  my  Lord 
Rochester  and  Sir  George  Etherege,  fought  a  Duel  upon  his  first 
coming  vo  Town,  and  kick'd  Bully  Dawson  in  a  publick 
Coffee-house  for  calling  him  Youngster.  But  being  ill  used  by 
the  above-mentioned  Widow,  he  was  very  serious  for  a  Year 
and  a  half;  and  though,  his  Temper  being  naturally  jovial,  he 
at  last  got  over  it,  he  grew  careless  of  himself,  and  never 
dressed  afterwards ;  he  continues  to  wear  a  Coat  and  Doublet 
of  the  same  Cut  that  were  in  Fashion  at  the  Time  of  his 
Repulse,  which,  in  his  merry  Humours,  he  tells  us,  has  been  in 
and  out  twelve  Times  since  he  first  wore  it.  He  is  now  in  his 
Fifty  sixth  Year,  cheerful,  gay,  and  hearty,  keeps  a  good 
House  both  in  Town  and  Country ;  a  great  Lover  of  Mankind ; 
but  there  is  such  a  mirthful  Cast  in  his  Behaviour,  that  he  is 
rather  beloved  than  esteemed:  His  Tenants  grow  rich,  his 
Servants  look  satisfied,  all  the  young  Women  profess  Love  to 
him,  and  the  young  Men  are  glad  of  his  Company :  When  he 
comes  into  a  House  he  calls  the  Servants  by  their  Names,  and 
talks  all  the  way  up  stairs  to  a  Visit.  I  must  not  omit  that  Sir 
Roger  is  a  Justice  of  the  Quorum ;  that  he  fills  the  chair  at  a 
Quarter-Session  with  great  Abilities,  and  three  Months  ago 
gain'd  universal  Applause  by  explaining  a  Passage  in  the 
Game-Act. 

The  Gentleman  next  in  Esteem  and  Authority  among  us, 
is  another  Batchelor,  who  is  a  Member  of  the  Inner  Temple ; 
a  man  of  great  Probity,  Wit,  and  Understanding;  but  he  has 
chosen  his  Place  of  Residence  rather  to  obey  the  Direction  of 
an  old  humoursom  Father,  than  in  pursuit  of  his  own  Inclina- 
tions. He  was  placed  there  to  study  the  Laws  of  the  Land, 
and  is  the  most  learned  of  any  of  the  House  in  those  of  the 
Stage.  Aristotle  and  Longinus  are  much  better  understood  by 
him  than  Littleton  or  Cooke.  The  Father  sends  up  every  Post 
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Questions  relating  to  Marriage-Articles,  Leases,  and  Tenures, 
in  the  Neighbourhood;  all  which  Questions  he  agrees  with  an 
Attorney  to  answer  and  take  care  of  in  the  Lump:  He  is 
studying  the  Passions  themselves,  when  he  should  be  inquir- 
ing into  the  Debates  among  Men  which  arise  from  them.  He 
knows  the  Argument  of  each  of  the  Orations  of  Demosthenes 
and  TuUy,  but  not  one  Case  in  the  Reports  of  our  own  Courts. 
No  one  ever  took  him  for  a  Fool,  but  none,  except  his  intimate 
Friends,  know  he  has  a  great  deal  of  Wit.  This  Turn  makes 
him  at  once  both  disinterested  and  agreeable:  As  few  of  his 
Thoughts  are  drawn  from  Business,  they  are  most  of  them  fit 
for  Conversation.  His  Taste  of  Books  is  a  little  too  just  for  the 
AgeheUvesin;  he  has  read  all,  but  approves  of  very  few.  His 
Familiarity  with  the  Customs,  Manners,  Actions,  and  Writings 
of  the  Antients,  makes  him  a  very  delicate  Observer  of  what 
occurs  to  him  in  the  present  World.  He  is  an  excellent  Critick, 
and  the  Time  of  the  Play  is  his  Hour  of  Business;  exactly  at 
five  he  passes  thro'  New-Inn,  crosses  thro'  Russel-Court,  and 
takes  a  turn  at  WiWs  'till  the  play  begins;  he  has  his  Shooes 
rubbed  and  his  Perriwig  powder'd  at  the  Barber's  as  you  go 
into  the  Rose.  It  is  for  the  Good  of  the  Audience  when  he  is  at 
a  Play,  for  the  Actors  have  an  Ambition  to  please  him. 

The  Person  of  next  Consideration  is  Sir  Andrew  Freeport, 
a  Merchant  of  great  Eminence  in  the  City  of  London.  A 
Person  of  indefatigable  Industry,  strong  Reason,  and  great 
Experience.  His  Notions  of  Trade  are  noble  and  generous, 
and  (as  every  rich  Man  has  usually  some  sly  Way  of  Jesting, 
which  would  make  no  great  Figure  were  he  not  a  rich  Man) 
he  calls  the  Sea  the  British  Common.  He  is  acquainted  with 
Commerce  in  all  its  Parts,  and  will  tell  you  that  it  is  a  stupid 
and  barbarous  Way  to  extend  Dominion  by  Arms;  for  true 
Power  is  to  be  got  by  Arts  and  Industry.  He  will  often  argue, 
that  if  this  Part  of  our  Trade  were  well  cultivated,  we  should 
gain  from  one  Nation;  and  if  another,  from  another.  I  have 
heard  him  prove,  that  Diligence  makes  more  lasting  Acquisi- 
tions than  Valour,  and  that  Sloth  has  ruined  more  Nations 
than  the  Sword.  He  abounds  in  several  frugal  Maxims,  among 
which  the  greatest  Favourite  is, '  A  Penny  saved  is  a  Penny 
got.'  A  General  Trader  of  good  Sense,  is  pleasanter  company 
than  a  general  Scholar;  and  Sir  Andrew  having  a  natural 
unaffected  Eloquence,  the  Perspicuity  of  his  Discourse  gives 
the  same  Pleasure  that  Wit  would  in  another  Man.   He  has 
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made  his  Fortunes  himself;  and  says  that  England  may  be 
richer  than  other  Kingdoms^  by  as  plain  Methods  as  he  himself 
is  richer  than  other  Men ;  tho'  at  the  same  Time  I  can  say  this 
of  him,  that  there  is  not  a  point  in  the  Compass^but  blows 
home  a  Ship  in  which  he  is  an  Owner. 

Next  to  Sir  Andrew  in  the  Club-room  sits  Captain  Sentry, 
a  Gentleman  of  great  Courage,  good  Understanding,  but 
invincible  Modesty.  He  is  one  of  those  that  deserve  very  well, 
but  are  very  awkward  at  putting  their  Talents  within  the 
Observation  of  such  as  should  take  Notice  of  them.  He  was 
some  Years  a  Captain,  and  behaved  himself  with  great 
Gallantry  in  several  Engagements,  and  at  several  Sieges; 
but  having  a  small  Estate  of  his  own,  and  being  next  Heir  to 
Sir  Roger,  he  has  quitted  a  Way  of  Life  in  which  no  Man  can 
rise  suitably  to  his  Merit,  who  is  not  something  of  a  Courtier 
as  well  as  a  Soldier.  I  have  heard  him  often  lament,  that  in  a 
Profession  where  Merit  is  placed  in  so  conspicuous  a  View, 
Impudence  should  get  the  better  of  modesty.  When  he  has 
talked  to  this  Purpose  I  never  heard  him  make  a  sour  Expres- 
sion, but  frankly  confess  that  he  left  the  World,  because  he 
was  not  fit  for  it.  A  strict  Honesty  and  an  even  regular 
Behaviour,  are  in  themselves  Obstacles  to  him  that  must  press 
through  Crowds,  who  endeavour  at  the  same  End  with  him- 
self, the  Favour  of  a  Commander.  He  will  however  in  his 
Way  of  Talk  excuse  Generals,  for  not  disposing  according  to 
Mens  Desert,  or  enquiring  into  it:  For,  says  he,  that  great 
Man  who  has  a  Mind  to  help  me,  has  as  many  to  break  through 
to  come  at  me,  as  I  have  to  come  to  him :  Therefore  he  will 
conclude,  that  the  Man  who  would  make  a  Figure,  especially 
in  a  military  Way,  must  get  over  all  false  Modesty,  and  assist 
his  Patron  against  the  Importunity  of  other  Pretenders,  by  a 
proper  Assurance  in  his  own  Vindication.  He  says  it  is  a  civil 
Cowardice  to  be  backward  in  asserting  what  you  ought  to 
expect,  as  it  is  a  military  Fear  to  be  slow  in  attacking  when  it 
is  your  Duty.  With  this  Candour  does  the  Gentleman  speak  of 
himself  and  others.  The  same  Frankness  runs  through  all  his 
Conversation.  The  military  Part  of  his  Life  has  fumish'd  him 
with  many  Adventures,  in  the  Relation  of  wliich  he  is  very 
agreeable  to  the  Company;  for  he  is  never  overbearing, 
thougli  accustomed  to  command  Men  in  the  utmost  Degree 
below  him ;  nor  ever  too  obsequious,  from  an  Habit  of  obeying 
Men  highly  above  him. 
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But  that  our  Society  may  not  appear  a  Set  of  Humourists 
unacquainted  with  the  Gallantries  and  Pleasures  of  the  Age, 
we  have  among  us  the  gallant  Will.  Honeycomb,  a  Gentle- 
man who  according  to  his  Years  should  be  in  the  Decline  of 
his  Life,  but  having  ever  been  very  careful  of  his  Person,  and 
always  had  a  very  easie  Fortune,  Time  has  made  but  very 
little  Impression,  either  by  Wrinkles  on  his  Forehead,  or 
Traces  in  his  Brain.  His  Person  is  well  tum'd,  of  a  good 
Height.  He  is  very  ready  at  that  sort  of  Discourse  with  which 
Men  usually  entertain  Women.  He  has  all  his  Life  dressed 
very  well,  and  remembers  Habits  as  others  do  Men.  He  can 
smile  when  one  speaks  to  him,  and  laughs  easily.  He  knows 
the  History  of  every  Mode,  and  can  inform  you  from  which 
of  the  French  King's  Wenches  our  Wives  and  Daughters  had 
this  Manner  of  curling  their  Hair,  that  Way  of  placing  their 
Hoods ;  and  whose  Vanity  to  show  her  Foot  made  Petticoats 
so  short  in  such  a  Year.  In  a  Word,  all  his  Conversation  and 
Knowledge  has  been  in  the  female  World :  As  other  Men  of 
his  Age  will  take  Notice  to  you  what  such  a  Minister  said  upon 
such  and  such  an  Occasion,  he  will  tell  you  when  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth  danced  at  Court  such  a  Woman  was  then  smitten, 
another  was  taken  with  him  at  the  Head  of  his  Troop  in  the 
Park.  In  all  these  important  Relations,  he  has  ever  about  the 
same  Time  received  a  Glance  or  a  Blow  of  a  Fan  from 
some  celebrated  Beauty,  Mother  of  the  Present  Lord  such-a- 
one.  This  way  of  Talking  of  his  very  much  enlivens  the  Con- 
versation among  us  of  a  more  sedate  Turn;  and  I  find  there  is 
not  one  of  the  Company,  but  my  self,  who  rarely  speak  at  all, 
but  speaks  of  him  as  of  that  Sort  of  Man,  who  is  usually  called 
a  well-bred  fine  Gentleman. 

I  cannot  tell  whether  I  am  to  account  him  whom  I  am  next 
to  speak  of,  as  one  of  our  Company;  for  he  visi^-s  us  but 
seldom,  but  when  he  does  it  adds  to  every  Man  else  a  new 
Enjoyment  of  himself.  He  is  a  ClergjTnan,  a  very  philosophick 
Man,  of  general  Learning,  great  Sanctity  of  Life,  and  the  most 
exact  good  Breeding.  He  has  the  Misfortune  to  be  of  a  very 
weak  Constitution,  and  consequently  cannot  accept  of  such 
Cares  and  Business  as  Preferments  in  his  Function  would 
oblige  him  to :  He  is  therefore  among  Divines  what  a  Chamber- 
Counsellor  is  among  Lawyers.  The  Probity  of  his  Mind,  and 
the  Integrity  of  his  Life,  create  him  Followers,  as  being  elo- 
quent or  loud  advances  others.    He  seldom  introduces  the 
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Subject  he  speaks  upon;  but  we  are  so  far  gone  in  Years,  that 
he  observes,  when  he  is  among  us,  an  E^amestness  to  have  him 
fall  on  some  divine  Topick,  which  he  always  treats  with  much 
Authority,  as  one  who  has  no  Interests  in  this  World,  as  one 
who  is  hastening  to  the  Object  of  all  his  Wishes,  and  conceives 
Hope  from  his  Decays  and  Infirmities.  These  are  my  ordinary 
Companions.  R 
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Parcit 
Cognatis  maculis  similis  fera . — Juv. 

The  Club  of  which  I  am  a  Member  is  very  luckily  composed  of 
such  Persons  as  are  engaged  in  different  Ways  of  Life,  and 
deputed  as  it  were  out  of  the  most  conspicuous  Classes  of 
Mankind:  By  this  Means  I  am  furnished  with  the  greatest 
Variety  of  Hints  and  Materials,  and  know  every  thing  thi  . 
passes  in  the  different  Quarters  and  Divisions,  not  only  of  this 
great  City,  but  of  the  whole  Kingdom.  My  Readers  too  have 
the  Satisfaction  to  find,  that  there  is  no  Rank  or  Degree 
among  them  who  have  not  their  Representative  in  this  Club, 
and  that  there  is  always  some  Body  present  who  will  take 
Care  of  their  respective  Interests,  that  nothing  may  be  written 
or  published  to  the  Prejudice  or  Infringement  of  their  just 
Rights  and  Privileges. 

I  last  Night  sat  very  late  in  Company  with  this  select  Body 
of  Friends,  who  entertained  me  with  several  Remarks  which 
they  and  others  had  made  upon  these  my  Speculations,  as 
also  with  the  various  Success  which  they  had  met  with  among 
their  several  Ranks  and  Degrees  of  Readers.  Will.  Honev- 
COMB  told  me,  in  the  softest  manner  he  could,  that  there  were 
some  Ladies  (but  for  your  Comfort,  says  Will.,  they  are  not 
those  of  the  most  Wit)  that  were  offended  at  the  Liberties  I 
had  taken  with  the  Opera  and  the  Puppet-Show:  That  some 
of  them  were  likewise  very  much  surprised,  that  I  should 
think  such  serious  Points  as  the  Dress  and  Equipage  of 
Persons  of  Quality,  proper  Subjects  for  Raillery. 

He  was  going  on,  when  Sir  Andrew  Freeport  took  him 
up  short,  and  told  him,  that  the  Papers  he  hinted  at  had  done 
great  Good  in  the  City,  and  that  all  their  Wives  and  Daugh- 
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ters  were  the  better  for  them:  And  further  added,  that  the 
whole  City  thought  themselves  very  much  obliged  to  me  for 
declaring  my  generous  Intentions  to  scourge  Vice  and  Folly 
as  they  appear  in  a  Multitude,  without  condescending  to  be 
a  Publisher  of  particular  Intreagues  and  Cuckoldoms.  In 
short,  says  Sir  Ajidrew,  if  you  avoid  that  foolish  beaten  Road 
of  falling  upon  Aldermen  and  Citizens,  and  employ  your  Pen 
upon  the  Vanity  and  Luxury  of  Courts,  your  Paper  must 
needs  be  of  general  Use. 

Upon  this  my  Friend  the  Templer  told  Sir  Andrew,  That 
he  wondered  to  hear  a  Man  of  his  Sense  talk  after  that  manner; 
that  the  City  had  always  been  the  Province  for  Satyr;  and 
that  the  Wits  of  King  Charles's  Time  jested  upon  nothing  else 
during  his  whole  Reign.  He  then  shewed,  by  the  Examples 
of  Horace,  Juvenal,  Boileau,  and  the  best  Writers  of  every  age, 
that  the  Follies  of  the  Stage  and  Court  had  never  been  ac- 
counted too  sacred  for  Ridicule,  how  great  soever  the  Persons 
might  be  that  patroniz'd  them.  Bu .;  after  all,  says  he,  I  think 
your  Raillery  has  made  too  great  an  Excursion,  in  attacking 
several  Persons  of  the  Inns  of  Court;  and  I  do  not  believe  you 
can  shew  me  any  Precedent  for  your  Behaviour  in  that 
Particular. 

My  good  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly,  who  had  said  nothing 
all  this  while,  began  his  Speech  with  a  Pish!  and  told  us, 
That  he  wondered  to  see  so  many  Men  of  Sense  so  very  serious 
upon  Fooleries.  Let  our  good  Friend,  says  he,  attack  every 
one  that  deserves  it :  I  would  only  advise  you,  Mr.  Spectator, 
applying  himself  to  me,  to  take  care  how  you  meddle  with 
Country  Squires:  They  are  the  Ornaments  of  the  English 
Nation;  Men  of  Grood  Heads  and  sound  Bodies;  and  let  me 
tell  you,  some  of  them  take  it  ill  of  you,  that  you  mention 
Fox-hunters  with  so  little  Respect. 

Captain  Sentry  spoke  very  sparingly  on  this  Occasion. 
What  he  said  was  only  to  commend  my  Prudence  in  not 
touching  upon  the  Army,  and  advised  me  to  continue  to  act 
discreetly  in  that  Point. 

By  this  time  I  found  every  Subject  of  my  Speculations  was 
taken  away  from  me,  by  one  or  other  of  the  Club;  and  began 
tofthink  my  self  in  the  Condition  of  the  good  Man  that  had 
one  Wife  who  took  a  Dislike  to  his  grey  Hairs,  and  another 
to  his  black,  till  by  their  picking  out  what  each  of  them  had 
an  Aversion  to,  they  left  his  Head  altogether  bald  and  naked 
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While  I  was  thus  musing  with  my  sen.  my  worthy  Friend 
the  Clergyman,  who,  very  luckily  for  me,  was  at  the  Cab  that 
Night,  undertook  my  Cause.  He  told  us,  that  he  wondered 
any  Order  of  Persons  should  think  themselves  too  considerable 
to  be  advis'd :  That  it  was  not  Quality,  but  Innocence,  which 
exempted  Men  from  Reproof:  That  Vice  and  Folly  ought  to 
be  attacked  wherever  they  could  be  met  with,  and  especially 
when  they  were  placed  in  high  and  conspicuous  Stations  of 
Life.  He  further  added.  That  my  Paper  would  only  serve 
to  aggravate  the  Pains  of  Poverty,  if  it  chiefly  exposed  those 
who  are  already  depressed,  and  in  some  measure  turned  into 
Ridicule,  by  the  Meanness  of  their  Conditions  and  Circum- 
stances. He  afterwards  proceeded  to  take  Notice  of  the  great 
Use  this  paper  might  be  of  to  the  Publick,  by  reprehending 
those  Vices  which  are  too  trivial  for  the  Chastisement  of  the 
Law,  and  too  fantastical  for  the  Cognizance  of  the  Pulpit. 
He  then  advised  me  to  prosecute  my  Undertaking  with 
Chearfulness;  and  assured  me,  that  whoever  might  be  dis- 
pleased with  me,  I  should  be  approved  by  all  those  whose 
Praises  do  Honour  to  the  Persons  on  whom  they  are  bestowed. 

The  whole  Club  pays  a  particular  Deference  to  the  Dis- 
course of  this  Gentleman,  and  are  drawn  into  what  he  says, 
as  much  by  the  candid  ingenuous  Manner  with  which  he 
delivers  himself,  as  by  the  Strength  of  Argument  and  Force 
of  Reason  which  he  makes  use  of.  Will.  Honeycomb 
immediately  agreed,  that  what  he  had  said  was  right;  and 
that  for  his  Part,  he  would  not  insist  upon  the  Quarter  which 
he  had  demanded  for  the  Ladies.  Sir  Andrew  gave  up  the 
City  with  the  same  Frankness.  The  Templer  would  not 
stand  out;  and  was  followed  by  Sir  Roger  and  the  Captain: 
Who  all  agreed  that  I  should  be  at  Liberty  to  carry  the  War 
into  what  Quarter  I  pleased;  provided  I  continued  to  combat 
with  Criminals  in  a  Body,  and  to  assault  the  Vice  without 
hurting  the  Person. 

This  Debate,  which  was  held  for  the  Good  of  Mankind,  put 
me  in  mind  of  that  which  the  Roman  Triumvirate  were 
formerly  engaged  in,  for  their  Destruction.  Every  Man  at 
first  stood  hard  for  his  Friend,  till  they  found  that  by  this 
Means  they  should  spoil  their  Proscription:  And  at  length, 
making  a  Sacrifice  of  all  their  Acquaintance  and  Relations, 
furnished  out  a  very  decent  Execution. 

Having  thus  taken  my  Resolutions  to  march  on  boldly 
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in  the  Cause  of  Virtue  and  good  Sense,  and  to  annoy  their 
Adversaries  in  whatever  Degree  or  Rank  of  Men  they  may 
be  found :  I  shall  be  deaf  for  the  future  to  all  the  Remon- 
strances that  shall  be  made  to  me  on  this  Account.  If  Punch 
grows  extravagant,  I  shall  reprimand  him  very  freely:  If 
the  Stage  becomes  a  Nursery  of  Folly  and  Impertinence,  I 
shall  not  be  afraid  to  animadvert  upon  it.  In  short.  If  I  meet 
with  anything  in  City,  Court,  or  Country,  that  shocks  Modesty 
or  good  Manners,  I  shall  use  my  utmost  Endeavours  to  make 
an  Example  of  it.  I  must  however  intreat  every  particular 
Person,  who  does  me  the  Honour  to  be  a  Reader  of  this 
Paper,  never  to  think  himself,  or  any  one  of  his  Friends 
or  Enemies,  aimed  at  in  what  is  said:  For  I  promise  him, 
never  to  draw  a  faulty  Character  which  does  not  fit  at  least 
a  Thousand  People;  or  to  publish  a  single  Paper,  that  is  not 
written  in  the  Spirit  of  Benevolence,  and  with  a  love  to 
Mankind.  C 
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Manabit  ad  plenum  henigno 

Ruris  fu)norum  opuUnta  comu. — HoR. 

Having  often  received  an  Invitation  from  my  Friend  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverlv  to  pass  away  a  Month  with  him  in  the 
Country,  I  last  week  accompanied  him  thither,  and  am  settled 
with  him  for  some  Time  at  his  Country-house,  where  I  in- 
tend to  form  several  of  my  ensuing  Speculations.  Sir  Roger, 
who  is  very  well  acquainted  with  my  Humour,  lets  me  rise 
and  go  to  Bed  when  I  please,  dine  at  his  own  Table  or  in 
my  Chamber  as  I  think  fit,  sit  still  and  say  nothing  without 
bidding  me  be  merry.  When  the  Gentlemen  of  the  County 
come  to  see  him,  he  only  shews  me  at  a  distance:  As  I  have 
been  walking  in  his  Fields  I  have  observed  them  stealing  a 
Sight  of  me  over  an  Hedge,  and  have  heard  the  Knight 
desiring  them  not  to  let  me  see  them,  for  that  I  hated  to  be 
stared  at. 

I  am  the  more  at  Ease  in  Sir  Roger's  Family,  because  it 
consists  of  sober  and  staid  Persons;  for  as  the  Knight  is  the 
best  Master  in  the  World,  he  seldom  changes  his  Servants; 
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and  as  he  is  beloved  by  all  about  him,  his  Servants  never  care 
for  leaving  him:  By  this  Means  his  Domesticks  are  all  in 
Years,  and  grown  old  with  their  Master.  You  would  take  his 
Valet  de  Chambre  for  his  Brother,  his  Butler  is  grey-headed, 
his  Groom  is  one  of  the  gravest  Men  th3 1 1  have  ever  seen,  and 
his  Coachman  has  the  Looks  of  a  Privy-Counsellor.  You 
see  the  Goodness  of  the  Master  even  in  the  old  House-dog, 
and  in  a  gray  Pad  that  is  kept  in  the  Stable  with  great  Care 
and  tenderness  out  of  Regard  to  his  past  Services,  tho'  he 
has  been  useless  for  several  Years. 

I  could  not  but  observe  with  a  great  deal  of  Pleasure  the 
Joy  that  appeared  in  the  Countenances  of  these  ancient 
Domesticks  upon  my  Friend's  Arrival  at  his  Country-Seat. 
Some  of  them  could  not  refrain  from  Tears  at  the  Sight  of 
their  old  Master;  every  one  of  them  press'd  forward  to  do 
something  for  him,  and  seemed  discouraged  if  they  were  not 
employed.  At  the  same  Time  the  good  old  Knight,  with  a 
Mixture  of  the  Father  and  the  Master  of  the  Family,  tempered 
the  Enquiries  after  his  own  affairs  with  several  kind  Questions 
rdating  to  themselves.  This  Humanity  and  Good  nature 
engages  every  Body  to  him,  so  that  when  he  is  pleasant  upon 
any  of  them,  all  his  Family  are  ir  good  Humour,  and  none 
so  much  as  the  Person  whom  He  diverts  himself  with:  On 
the  Contrary,  if  he  coughs,  or  betrays  any  Infirmity  of  old 
Age,  it  is  easy  for  a  Stander-by  to  observe  a  secret  Concern 
in  the  Looks  of  all  his  Servants. 

My  worthy  Friend  has  put  me  under  the  particular  Care 
of  his  Butler,  who  is  a  very  prudent  Man,  and,  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  his  Fellow-Servants,  wonderfully  desirous  of  pleasing 
me,  because  they  have  often  heard  their  Master  talk  of  me  as 
of  his  particular  Friend. 

My  chief  Companion,  when  Sir  Roger  is  diverting  himself 
in  the  Woods  or  the  Fields,  is  a  very  venerable  Man  who  is 
ever  with  Sir  Roger,  and  has  lived  at  his  House  in  the  Nature 
of  a  Chaplain  above  thirty  Years.  This  Gentleman  is  a  Person 
of  good  Sense  and  some  Learning,  of  a  very  regular  Life 
and  obliging  Conversation :  He  heartily  loves  Sir  Roger,,  and 
knows  that  he  is  very  much  in  the  old  Knight's  Esteem;  so 
that  he  lives  in  the  Family  rather  as  a  Relation  than  a 
Dependant. 

I  have  observed  in  several  of  my  Papers  that  my  Friend 
Sir  Roger,  amidst  all  his  good  Qualities,  is  something  of  an 
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Humourist;  and  that  his  Virtues,  as  well  as  Imperfectic.i 
areas  it  were  tinged  by  a  certain  Extravagance,  which  makes 
them  particularly  his,  and  distinguishes  them  from  those  of 
other  Men.  This  Cast  of  Mind,  as  it  is  generally  very  innocent 
in  it  self,  so  it  renders  his  Conversation  highly  agreeable,  and 
more  delightful  than  the  same  Degree  of  Sense  and  Virtue 
would  appear  in  their  common  and  ordinary  Colours.    As  I 
was  walking  with  him  last  Night,  he  ask'd  me  how  I  liked  the 
good  Man  whom  I  have  just  now  mentioned?  and  without 
staying  for  my  Answer,  told  me.  That  he  was  afraid  of  being 
insulted  with  Latin  and  Greek  at  his  own  Table;  for  which 
Reason,  he  desired  a  particular  Friend  of  his  at  the  University 
to  find  him  out  a  Clergyman  rather  of  plain  Sense  than  much 
Learning,  of  a  good  Aspect,  a  clear  Voice,  a  sociable  Temper, 
and,  if  possible,  a  Man  that  understood  a  little  of  Back- 
Gammon.    '  My  friend,'  says  Sir  Roger,  *  found  me  out  this 
Gentleman,  who,  besides  the  Endowments  required  of  him, 
is,  they  tell  me,  a  good  Scholar  though  he  does  not  shew  it. 
I  have  given  him  the  Parsonage  of  the  Parish;  and  because 
I  know  his  Value,  have  settle  upon  him  a  good  Annuity  for 
Life.  If  he  out-lives  me,  he  shall  find  that  he  was  higher  in  my 
Esteem  than  perhaps  he  thinks  he  is.  He  has  now  been  with 
me  thirty  Years;  and  though  he  does  not  know  I  have  taken 
Notice  of  it,  has  never  in  all  that  Time  ;  ''«^d  any  thing  of 
me  for  himself,  tho'  he  is  every  Day  sollicitmt,  me  for  some- 
thing in  Behalf  of  one  or  other  of  my  Tenants  his  Parishioners. 
There  has  not  been  a  Law-Suit  in  the  Parish  since  he  has  lived 
among  them :  If  any  Dispute  arises,  they  apply  themselves  to 
him  for  the  Decision ;  if  they  do  not  acquiesce  in  his  Judgment, 
which  I  think  never  happened  above  once,  or  twice  at  most, 
they  appeal  to  me.  At  his  first  settling  with  me,  I  made  him 
a  Rresent  of  all  the  good  Sermons  which  have  been  printed 
in  English,  and  only  begged  of  him  that  every  Sunday  he 
would  pronounce  one  of  them  in  the  Pulpit.  Accordingly,  he 
has  digested  them  into  such  a  Series,  that  they  follow  one 
another  naturally,  and  make  a  continued  System  of  practical 
Divinity.' 

As  Sir  Roger  was  going  on  in  his  Story,  the  Gentleman  we 
were  talking  of  came  up  to  us;  and  upon  the  Knight's  asking 
him  who  preached  to  Morrow  (for  it  was  Saturday  Night)  told 
us,  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  in  the  Morning,  and  Doctor  South 
in  the  Afternoon.  He  then  shewed  us  his  List  of  Preachers  for 
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the  whole  Year,  where  I  saw  with  a  great  deal  of  Pleasure 
Archbishop  Tillotson,  Bishop  Saunderson,  Doctor  Barrow, 
Doctor  Calamy,  with  several  living  Authors  who  have  pub- 
lished Discourses  of  Practical  Divinity.  I  no  sooner  saw  this 
venerable  Man  in  the  Pulpit,  but  I  very  much  approved  of  my 
Friend's  insisting  upon  the  Qualifications  of  a  good  Aspect 
and  a  dear  Voice ;  for  I  was  so  charmed  with  *he  Gracefulness 
of  his  Figure  and  Delivery,  as  well  as  with  the  Discourses  he 
pronounced,  that  I  think  I  never  passed  any  Time  more  to  my 
Satisfaction.  A  Sermon  repeated  after  this  Manner,  is  like 
the  Composition  of  a  Poet  in  tl  e  Mouth  of  a  graceful  Actor. 

I  could  heartily  wish  that  more  of  our  Country-Clergy 
would  follow  this  Example;  and  instead  of  wasting  their 
Spirits  in  laborious  Compositions  of  their  own,  would  en- 
deavour after  a  hands(»ne  Elocution,  and  all  those  other 
Talents  that  are  proper  to  enforce  what  has  been  penned  by 
greater  Masters.  This  would  not  only  be  more  easy  to  them- 
selves, but  more  edifying  to  the  People.  L 


THE  SAME 
Gratis  anhelans,  niulta  agendo  nihil  agans. — PHiSD. 

As  I  was  Yesterday  Morning  walking  with  Sir  Roger  before 
his  House,  a  Country-Fellow  brought  him  a  huge  Fish,  which, 
he  told  him,  Mr.  William  Wimble  had  caught  that  very  Morn- 
ing; and  that  he  presented  it,  with  his  Service,  to  him,  and 
intended  to  come  and  dine  with  him.  At  the  same  Time  he 
delivered  a  Letter,  which  my  Friend  read  to  me  as  soon  as  the 
Messenger  left  him. 

'  Sir  Roger, 
I  Desire  you  to  accept  of  a  Jack,  which  is  the  best  I  have 
caught  this  Season.  I  intend  to  come  and  stay  with  you  a 
Week,  and  see  how  the  Perch  bite  in  the  Black  River.  I  ob- 
served, with  some  Concern,  the  last  Time  I  saw  you  upon  the 
Bowling-Green,  that  your  Whip  wanted  a  Lash  to  it:  I  will 
bring  half  a  Dozen  with  me  that  I  twisted  last  Week,  which 
I  hope  will  serve  you  all  the  Time  you  are  in  the  Country.  I 
have  not  been  out  of  the  Saddle  for  six  Days  last  past,  having 
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been  at  Eaton  with  Sir  John'*  eldest  Son.    He  takes  to  his 
Learning  hugely. 

I  am, 
Sir, 

Your  humble  Servant, 

Will  Wimble.' 

This  extraordinary  Letter,  and  Message  that  accompanied 
it;  made  me  very  curious  to  know  the  Character  and  Quality 
of  the  Gentleman  who  sent  them;  which  I  found  to  be  as 
follows:  Will  Wimble  is  youn^r  Brother  to  a  Baronet,  and 
descended  of  the  ancient  Family  of  the  Wimbles.  He  is  now 
between  Forty  and  Fifty:  but  being  bred  to  no  Business  and 
bom  to  no  Estate,  he  generally  lives  with  his  elder  Brother 
as  Superintendant  of  his  Game.  He  hunts  a  Pack  of  Dogs 
better  than  any  Man  in  the  Country,  and  is  very  famous  for 
finding  out  a  Hare.  He  is  extremely  well  versed  in  all  the 
little  Handicrafts  of  an  idle  Man:  He  makes  a  JIf ay-fly  to  a 
miracle;  and  furnishes  the  whole  Country  with  Angle-Rods. 
As  he  is  a  good-natur'd  officious  Fellow,  and  very  much 
esteemed  upon  Account  of  his  Family,  he  is  a  welcome  Guest 
at  every  House,  and  keeps  up  a  good  Correspondence 
among  all  the  Gentlemen  about  him.  He  carries  a  Tulip- 
Root  in  his  Pocket  from  one  to  another,  or  exchanges  a  Puppy 
between  a  couple  of  Friends  that  live  perhaps  in  the  opposite 
Sides  of  the  County.  Will,  is  a  particular  favourite  of  all  the 
young  Heirs,  whom  he  frequently  obliges  with  a  Ne<  ihat  he 
has  weaved,  or  a  Setting-dog  that  he  has  made  hiF^f  i:  He 
now  and  then  presents  a  Pair  of  Garters  of  his  ow  ;  <nitting 
to  their  Mothers  or  Sisters;  and  raises  a  great  deal  of  Mirth 
among  them,  by  enquiring  as  often  as  he  meets  them  hoa 
they  wear  ?  These  Gentleman-like  Manufactures  and  obliging 
little  Humours,  uake  Will,  the  Darling  of  the  Country. 

Sir  Roger  was  proceeding  in  the  Character  of  him,  when 
we  saw  him  make  up  to  us,  with  two  or  three  Hazel-twigs 
in  his  Hand  that  he  had  cut  in  Sir  Roger's  Woods,  as  he 
came  through  ^hem,  in  his  Way  to  the  House.  I  was  very 
much  pleased  observe  on  one  Side  the  hearty  and  sincere 
Welcome  with  which  Sir  Roger  received  him,  and  on  the 
other  the  secret  Joy  which  his  Guest  discovered  at  Sight  of  the 
good  old  Knight.  After  the  first  Salutes  were  over,  Will,  de- 
sired Sir  Roger  to  lend  him  one  of  his  Servants  to  carry  a 
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Set  of  ^uttlecocks  he  hp  \  with  him  in  a  little  Box  to  a  Lady 
that  liv'd  about  a  Mile  off,  to  whom  it  seems  he  had  promised 
such  a  Present  for  above  this  half  Year.  Sir  Roger's  Back 
was  no  sooner  tum'd,  but  honest  Will  began  to  tell  me  of 
a  large  Cock-Pheasant  that  he  had  sprung  in  one  of  the 
neighbouring  Woods,  with  two  or  three  other  Adventures 
of  the  same  Nature.  Odd  and  uncommon  Oiaracters  are  the 
Game  that  I  look  for,  and  most  delight  in;  for  which  Reason 
I  was  as  much  pleased  with  the  Novelty  of  the  Person  that 
talked  to  me,  as  he  could  be  for  his  Life  with  the  springing 
of  a  Pheasant,  and  therefore  listned  to  him  with  more  than 
ordinary  Attention. 

In  the  Midst  of  his  Discourse  the  Bell  rung  to  Dinner, 
where  the  Gentleman  I  have  been  speaking  of  had  the 
Pleasure  of  seeing  the  huge  Jack,  he  had  caught,  served  up 
for  the  first  Dish  in  a  most  sumptuous  Manner.  Upon  our 
sitting  down  to  it  he  gave  us  a  long  Account  how  he  had 
hooked  it,  played  with  it,  foiled  it,  and  at  length  drew  it  out 
upon  the  Bank,  with  several  other  Particulars  that  lasted  all 
the  first  Course.  A  Dish  of  Wild-fowl  that  came  afterwards 
furnished  Conversation  for  the  rest  of  the  Dinner,  which 
concluded  with  a  late  Invention  of  Will's  for  improving  the 
Quail  Pipe. 

Upon  withdrawing  into  my  Room  after  Dinner,  I  was 
secretly  touched  with  Compassion  towards  the  honest  Gentle- 
man that  had  dined  with  us;  and  could  not  but  consider  with 
a  great  deal  of  Concern,  how  so  good  an  Heart  and  such  busy 
Hands  were  wholly  employed  in  Trifles;  that  so  much 
Humanity  should  be  so  little  beneficial  to  others,  and  so 
much  Industry  so  little  advantageous  to  himself.  The  same 
Temper  of  Mind  and  Application  to  Affairs  might  have  recom- 
mended him  to  the  publick  Esteem,  and  have  raised  his 
Fortune  in  another  Station  of  Life.  What  Good  to  his  Country 
or  himself  might  not  a  Trader  or  Merchant  have  done  with 
such  useful  tho'  ordinary  Qualifications  ? 

WiU.  Wimble's  is  the  Case  of  many  a  younger  Brother  of 
a  great  Family,  who  had  rather  see  their  Children  starve  like 
Gentlemen,  than  thrive  in  a  Trade  or  Profession  that  is 
beneath  their  Quality.  This  Humour  fills  several  Parts  of 
Europe  with  Pride  and  Beggary.  It  is  the  Happiness  of  a 
trading  Nation,  like  ours,  that  the  younger  Sons,  tho'  un- 
capable  of  any  liberal  Art  or  Profession,  may  be  placed  in 
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such  a  Way  of  Life,  as  may  perhaps  enable  them  to  vie  with 
the  best  of  their  Family:  Accordingly  we  find  several  Citizens 
that  were  launch*  a  into  the  World  with  narrow  Fortunes, 
rising  by  an  hone  t  Industry  to  greater  Estates  than  those  of 
their  elder  Brothers.  It  is  not  improbable  but  Will,  was 
formerly  tried  at  Du  ,  i  y,  Law,  or  Physick;  and  that  finding 
his  Genius  did  »  n  lie  tr  at  Way,  his  Parents  gave  him  up  at 
length  to  his  own  ^n  ei  tions:  But  certainly,  however  im- 
proper he  might  'a  c  br.  n  for  Studies  of  a  higher  Nature,  he 
was  perfectly  vtil  tu'ne  i  for  the  Occupations  of  Ti.  de  and 
Commerce.  As  I  thii  s  I'lis  is  a  Point  which  cannot  be  too 
much  inculcated,  I  .•.tm'.'  'esir**  tt>^  Reader  to  compare  what 
I  have  here  writ. ^n  wiiii  wlia  '  '  .  ^c  said  in  my  Twenty  first 
Speculation.  L 


THE  SAME 


A  bnormis  sapiens 


-HOR. 


I  was  this  Morning  walking  in  the  Gallery,  when  Sir  Roger 
enter'd  at  the  end  opposite  to  me,  and  advancing  towards  me, 
said,  he  was  glad  to  meet  me  among  his  Relations  the  De 
CovERLEVs,  and  hoped  I  liked  the  Conversation  of  so  much 
good  Company,  who  were  as  silent  as  my  self.  I  knew  he 
alluded  to  the  Pictures,  and  as  he  is  a  Gentleman  who  does 
not  a  little  value  himself  upon  his  ancient  Descent,  I  expected 
he  would  give  me  some  Account  of  them.  We  were  now  arrived 
at  the  upper  End  of  the  Gallery,  when  the  Knight  faced  to- 
wards one  of  the  Pictures,  and  as  we  stood  before  it,  he  entered 
into  the  Matter,  after  his  blunt  way  of  saying  things,  as  thev 
occur  to  his  Imagination,  without  regular  Introduction,  or 
Care  to  preserve  the  Appearance  of  Chain  of  Thought. 

'  It  is/  said  he,  '  worth  while  to  consider  the  Force  of 
Dress;  and  how  the  Persons  of  one  Age  differ  from  those  of 
another,  merely  by  that  only.  One  may  observe  also  that  the 
General  Fashion  of  one  Age  has  been  follow'd  by  one  particu- 
lar Set  of  People  in  another,  and  by  them  preserved  from  one 
Generation  to  another.  Thus  the  vast  Jetting  Coat  and  small 
Bonnet,  which  was  the  Habit  in  Harry  the  Seventh's  time,  is 
kept  on  in  the  Yeoman  of  the  Guard ;  not  without  a  good  and 
Politick  View,  because  they  look  a  Foot  taller,  and  a  Foot 
and  an  half  broader;  Besides,  that  the  Cap  leaves  the  Face 
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expanded,  and  ccmsequently  more  Terrible,  and  fitter  to 
stand  at  the  Entrance  of  Palaces. 

This  Predecessor  of  ours,  you  see,  is  dressed  after  this 
Maimer,  and  hb  Cheeks  would  be  no  larger  than  mine  were 
he  ia  a  Hat  as  I  am.  He  was  the  last  Man  that  won  a  Prize  in 
the  Tilt- Yard  (which  is  now  a  Common  Street  before  WhiU- 
hall).  You  see  the  broken  Lance  that  lyes  there  by  his  right 
Foot:  he  shivered  that  Lance  of  his  Adversary  all  to  pieces; 
and  bearing  himself,  look  you  Sir,  in  this  manner,  at  the  same 
time  he  came  within  the  Target  of  the  Gentleman  who  rode 
again  him,  and  taking  him  with  incredible  Force  before  him 
on  the  Pummel  of  his  Saddle,  he  in  that  manner  rid  the  Tuma- 
ment  over,  with  an  Air  that  shewed  he  did  it  rather  to  perform 
the  Rule  of  the  Lists,  than  Expose  hts  Enemy;  however,  it 
appeared  he  knew  how  to  make  use  of  a  Victory,  and  with  a 
gentle  Trot  he  marched  up  to  a  Gallery  where  their  Mistress 
sat  (for  they  were  Rivals)  and  let  him  down  with  laudable 
Courtesy  and  pardonable  Insolence.  I  dun't  know  but  it  might 
be  exactly  where  the  Coffee-house  is  now. 

You  are  to  know  this  my  Ancestor  was  not  only  of  a  mili- 
tary Genius  but  fit  also  for  the  Arts  of  Peace,  for  he  play'd  on 
the  Base-viol  as  well  as  my  Gentleman  at  Court;  you  see 
where  his  Viol  hangs  by  his  Basket-hilt  Sword.  The  Action  at 
the  Tilt-yard  you  may  be  sure  won  the  Fair  Lady,  who  was  a 
Maid  of  Honour,  and  the  greatest  Beauty  of  her  time;  here 
she  stands,  the  next  Picture,  You  see.  Sir,  my  Great  Great 
Great  Grandmother  has  on  the  new-fashioned  Pett'coat, 
except  that  the  Modem  is  gathered  at  the  Waste;  my  Grand- 
mother appears  as  if  she  stood  in  a  large  Drum,  whereas  the 
Ladies  now  walk  as  if  they  were  in  a  Go-Cart.  For  all  this 
Lady  was  bred  at  Court,  she  became  an  Excellent  Country- 
Wife,  she  brought  ten  Children,  and  when  I  shew  you  the 
Library,  you  shall  see  in  her  own  hand  (allowing  for  the 
Difference  of  the  Language)  the  best  Receipt  now  in  England 
both  for  an  Hasty-Pudding  and  a  Whiteix>t. 

U  you  please  to  fall  bark  a  little,  because  it  is  ne  essary 
to  rok  at  the  three  next  Pictures  at  one  View;  tht  ;c  are 
three  Sisters.  She  on  the  right  Hand,  who  is  so  ve  beautiful, 
dyed  a  Maid;  the  next  to  her,  still  handsomer,  had  the  same 
Fate,  against  her  Will;  this  homely  thing  in  the  nruddij  had 
both  their  Portions  added  to  her  own,  and  was  Stolen  by  a 
neighbouring  Gentleman,  a  Man  of  Stratagem  and  Resol 
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for  he  poisoned  three  Mastiffs  to  come  at  her,  and  knocked 
down  two  Dear-stealers  in  carrying  her  off.  Misfortunes 
happen  in  all  Families:  The  Theft  of  this  Romp  and  so  mach 
Money,  was  no  great  matter  to  our  Estate.  But  the  next  Heir 
that  possessed  it  was  this  soft  Gentleman  whom  you  see  there : 
Observe  the  small  buttons,  the  little  Boots,  the  Laces,  the 
Slashes  about  his  Cloaths,  and  above  all  the  Posture  he  is 
drawn  in,  (which  to  be  sure  was  his  own  chusing);  you  see  he 
sits  with  one  Hand  on  a  Desk  writing,  and  looking  as  it  were 
another  way,  like  an  easie  Writer,  or  a  Sonneteer:  He  was  one 
of  those  that  had  too  much  Wit  to  know  how  to  live  in  the 
World ;  he  was  a  man  of  no  Justice,  but  great  good  Manners; 
he  ruined  every  body  that  had  any  thing  to  do  with  him,  but 
never  said  a  rude  thing  in  his  Life;  the  most  indolent  Person 
in  the  World,  he  would  sign  a  Deed  that  passed  away  half  his 
Estate  with  his  Gloves  on,  but  would  not  put  on  his  Hat  before 
a  Lady,  if  it  were  to  save  his  Country.  He  is  said  to  be  the 
first  that  made  Love  by  squeezing  the  Hand.  He  left  the 
Estate  with  ten  thousand  Pounds  Debt  upon  it,  but  however 
by  all  Hands  I  have  been  informed  that  he  was  every  way  the 
finest  Gentleman  in  the  World.  That  Debt  lay  heavy  on  our 
House  for  one  Generation,  but  it  was  retrieved  by  a  Gift  from 
that  Honest  Man  you  see  there,  a  Citizen  of  our  Name,  but 
nothing  at  all  a-kin  to  us.  I  know  Sir  Andrew  Freeport  has 
said  behind  my  Back,  that  this  Man  was  descended  from  one 
of  the  ten  Children  of  the  Maid  of  Honour  I  shewed  you  above. 
But  it  was  never  made  out;  we  winked  at  the  thing  inde'id, 
because  Mony  was  wanting  at  that  time.' 

Here  I  saw  my  Friend  a  little  embarrassed,  and  turned  my 
Face  to  the  next  Portraiture. 

Sir  Roger  went  on  with  his  Account  of  the  Gallery  in  the 
following  manner.  '  This  man  '  (pointing  to  him  I  look'd  at) 
'  I  take  to  be  the  Honour  of  our  House.  Sir  Humphrey  de 
CovERLEY ;  he  was  in  his  Dealings  as  punctual  as  a  Tradesman, 
and  as  generous  as  a  Gentleman.  He  would  have  thought 
himself  as  much  undone  by  breaking  his  Word,  as  if  it  were  to 
be  followed  by  Bankruptcy.  He  served  his  Country  as  Knight 
of  this  Shire  to  his  dying  Day:  He  found  it  no  easle  matter  to 
maintain  an  Integrity  in  his  Words  and  Actions,  even  in 
things  that  regarded  the  Offices  which  were  incumbent  upon 
him,  in  the  care  of  his  own  Affairs  and  Relations  of  Life,  and 
therefore  dreaded  (tho'  he  had  great  Talents)  to  go  into 
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Employments  of  State,  where  he  must  be  exposed  to  the 
Snares  of  Ambition.  Innocence  of  Life  and  great  Ability  were 
the  distinguishing  Parts  of  his  Character;  the  latter,  he  had 
often  observed,  luul  led  to  the  Destruction  of  the  former,  and 
used  frequently  to  lament  that  Great  and  Good  had  not  the 
same  Signification.  He  was  an  Excellent  Husbandman,  but 
had  resolved  not  to  exceed  such  a  degree  of  Wealth ;  all  above 
it  he  bestowed  in  secret  Bounties  many  Years  after  the  Sum 
he  aimed  at  for  his  own  use  was  attained.  Yet  he  did  not 
slacken  his  Industry,  but  to  a  decent  old  Age  spent  the  Life 
and  Fortune  which  was  superfluous  to  himself,  in  the  Service 
of  his  Friends  and  Neighbours.' 

Here  we  were  called  to  Dinner,  and  Sir  Roger  ended  the 
Discourse  of  this  Gentleman,  by  telling  me,  as  we  followed 
the  Servant,  that  this  his  Ancestor  was  a  Brave  Man,  and 
narrowly  escaped  being  killed  in  the  Civil  Wars;  '  for,'  said 
he, '  he  was  sent  out  of  the  Field  upon  a  private  Message  the 
Day  before  the  Battle  of  Worcester.'  The  Whim  of  narrowly 
escaping,  by  having  been  within  a  Day  of  Danger;  with  other 
Matters  above  mentioned,  roixed  with  good  Sense,  left  me 
at  a  Loss  whether  I  was  more  delighted  with  my  Friend's 
Wisdom  or  Simplicity.  R 


THE  SAME 

Horror  ubique  animos,  simul  ipsa  siUntia  terrent. — Virg. 

At  a  little  Distance  from  Sir  Roger's  House,  among  the  Ruins 
of  an  old  Abby,  there  is  a  long  Walk  of  aged  Elms;  which  are 
shot  up  so  very  high,  that  when  one  passes  under  them,  the 
Rooks  and  Crows  that  rest  upon  the  Tops  of  them  seem  to  be 
Cawing  in  another  Region.  I  am  very  much  delighted  with 
this  Sort  of  Noise,  which  I  consider  as  a  kind  of  natural  Prayer 
to  that  Being  who  supplies  the  Wants  of  his  whole  Creation, 
and  who,  in  the  beautiful  language  of  the  Psalms,  feedeth  the 
young  Ravens  that  call  upon  him.  I  like  this  Retirement  the 
better,  because  of  an  ill  Report  it  lies  under  of  being  haunted  ; 
for  whicli  Reason  (as  I  have  been  told  in  the  Family)  no  living 
Creature  ever  walks  in  it  besides  the  Chaplain.  My  good 
Friend  the  Butler  desired  me  with  a  very  grave  Face  not  to 
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venture  myself  in  it  after  Sun-set,  for  that  one  of  the  Footmen 
had  been  aknost  frighted  out  of  his  Wits  by  a  Spirit  that 
appeared  to  him  in  the  Shape  of  a  black  Horse  without  an 
Head;  to  which  he  added,  that  about  a  month  ago  one  of 
the  Maids  coming  home  late  that  Way  with  a  Pail  of  Milk 
upon  her  Head,  heard  such  a  Rustling  among  the  Bushes 
that  she  let  it  fall. 

I  was  taking  a  Walk  in  this  Place  last  Night  between  the 
Hours  of  Nine  and  Ten,  and  could  not  but  fancy  it  one  of  the 
most  proper  Scenes  in  the  World  for  a  Ghost  to  appear  in. 
The  Ruins  of  the  Abby  are  scattered  up  and  down  on  every 
Side,  and  half  covered  with  Ivy  and  Elder-Bushes,  the 
Harbours  of  several  solitary  Birds  which  seldom  make  their 
Appearance  till  the  Dusk  of  the  Evening.  The  Place  was 
formerly  a  Church-yard,  and  has  still  several  Marks  in  it  of 
Graves  and  Burying-Places.  There  is  such  an  Eccho  among 
the  old  Ruins  and  Vaults,  that  if  you  stamp  but  a  little 
louder  than  ordinary  you  hear  the  Sound  repeated.  At  the 
same  Time  the  Walk  of  Elms,  with  the  Croaking  of  the  Ravens 
which  from  time  to  time  are  heard  from  the  Tops  of  them, 
looks  exceeding  solemn  and  venerable.  These  Objects 
naturally  raise  Seriousness  and  Attention;  and  when  Night 
heightens  the  Awfulness  of  the  Place,  and  pours  out  her 
supernumerary  Horrours  upon  everything  in  it,  I  do  not 
at  all  wonder  that  weak  Minds  fill  it  with  Spectres  and 
Apparitions. 

Mr.  Locke,  in  his  Chapter  of  the  Association  of  Ideas,  has 
very  curious  Remarks  to  shew  how  by  the  Prejudice  of 
Education  one  Idea  often  introduces  into  the  Mind  a  whole 
Set  that  bear  no  Resemblance  to  one  another  in  the  Nature 
of  things.  Among  several  Examples  of  this  Kind,  he  produces 
the  following  Instance.  The  Ideas  of  Gc  ^lins  and  Spnghts  have 
reaUy  no  more  to  do  with  Darkness  th  n  Light :  Yet  let  but  a 
foolish  Maid  incideate  these  often  on  the  Mind  of  a  Child,  and 
raise  them  there  together,  possibly  he  shall  never  be  able  to 
separate  them  again  so  long  as  he  lives ;  but  Darkness  shall 
ever  afterwards  bring  with  it  those  frightful  Ideas,  and  they  shall 
be  so  joyned,  that  he  can  no  more  bear  the  one  than  the  other. 

As  I  was  walking  in  this  Solitude,  where  the  Dusk  of  the 
Evening  conspired  with  so«nany  other  Occasions  of  Terrour, 
I  observed  a  Cow  grazing  not  far  from  me,  which  an  Imagina- 
tion that  was  apt  to  starUe  might  easily  have  construed  into  a 
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black  Horse  without  an  Head :  and  I  dare  say  the  poor  Foot- 
man lost  his  Wits  upon  some  such  trivial  Occasion. 

My  Friend  Sir  Roger  has  often  told  me  with  a  good  deal  of 
Mirth,  that  at  his  first  coming  to  his  Estate  he  found  three 
Parts  of  his  House  altogether  useless;  that  the  best  Room  in 
it  had  the  Reputation  of  being  haunted,  and  by  that  Means 
was  locked  up;  that  Noises  had  been  heard  in  his  long 
Gallery,  so  that  he  could  not  get  a  Servant  to  enter  it  after 
eight  a  Clock  at  Night;  that  the  Door  of  one  of  his  Chambers 
was  nailed  up,  because  there  went  a  Story  in  the  Family  that 
a  Butler  had  formerly  hanged  himself  in  it;  and  that  his 
Mother,  who  lived  to  a  great  Age,  had  shut  up  half  the  Rooms 
in  the  House,  in  which  either  her  Husband,  a  Son,  or  Daugh- 
ter had  died.  The  Knight  seeing  his  Habitation  reduced  to  so 
small  a  Compass,  and  himself  in  a  Manner  shut  out  of  his  own 
House,  upon  the  Death  of  his  Mother  ordered  all  the  Apart- 
ments to  be  flung  open,  and  exorcised  by  his  Chaplain  who  lay 
in  every  Room  one  after  another,  and  by  that  Means  dissi- 
pated the  Fears  which  had  so  long  reigned  in  the  Family. 

I  should  not  have  been  thus  particular  upon  these  ridicu- 
lous Horrours,  did  not  I  find  them  so  very  much  prevail  in  all 
Parts  of  the  Country.  At  the  same  Time  I  think  a  Person  who 
is  thus  terrify'd  with  the  Imagination  of  Ghosts  and  Spectres 
much  more  reasonable,  than  one  who  contrary  to  the  Reports 
of  all  Historians  sacred  and  prophane,  ancient  and  modem, 
and  to  the  Traditions  of  all  Nations,  thinks  the  Appearance 
of  Spirits  fabulous  and  groundless:  Could  not  I  give  my  self 
up  to  this  general  Testimony  of  Mankind,  I  should  to  the 
relations  of  particular  Persons  who  are  now  living,  and  whom 
I  cannot  distrust  in  other  Matters  of  Fact.  I  might  here 
add,  that  not  only  the  Historians,  to  whom  we  may  joyn  the 
Poets,  but  likewise  the  Philosophers  of  Antiquity  have 
favoured  this  Opinion.  Lucretius  himself,  though  by  the 
Course  of  his  Philosophy  he  was  obliged  to  maintain  that  the 
Soul  did  not  sxist  separate  from  the  Body,  makes  no  Doubt  of 
the  Reality  of  Apparitions,  and  that  Men  have  often  appeared 
after  their  Death.  This  I  think  very  remarkable;  he  was  so 
pressed  with  the  Matter  of  Fact  which  he  could  not  have  the 
Confidence  to  deny,  that  he  was  forced  to  account  for  it  by  one 
of  the  most  absurd  unphilosophical  Notions  that  was  ever 
started.  He  tells  us.  That  the  Surfaces  of  all  Bodies  are  per- 
petually flying  ofiE  from  their  respective  Bodies,  one  after 
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another;  and  that  these  Surfaces  or  thin  Cases  that  included 
each  other  whilst  they  were  joined  in  the  Body  like  the  Coats 
of  an  Onion,  are  sometimes  seen  entire  when  they  are  sepa- 
rated from  it;  by  which  Means  we  often  behold  the  Shapes 
and  Shadows  of  Persons  who  are  either  dead  or  absent. 
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SIR  ROGER  AT  CHURCH 

'Affandrovs  itiv  irpHra  0eoi>t,  vtf/u^  wt  *tiKurai, 
Ttfw .  —  Pyth. 

I  AM  always  very  well  pleased  with  a  Country  Sunday  ;  and 
think,  if  keeping  holy  the  Seventh  Day  were  only  a  human 
Institution,  it  would  be  the  best  Method  that  could  have  been 
thought  of  for  the  polishing  and  civilizing  of  Mankind.  It  is 
certain  the  Country-People  would  soon  degenerate  into  a  kind 
of  Savages  and  Barbarians,  were  there  not  such  frequent 
Returns  of  a  stated  Time,  in  which  the  whole  Village  meet 
together  with  their  best  Faces,  and  in  their  cleanliest  Habits, 
to  converse  with  one  another  upon  indifferent  Subjects,  hear 
their  Duties  explained  to  them,  and  join  together  in  Adora- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Being.  Sunday  clears  away  the  Rust  of 
the  whole  Week,  not  only  as  it  refreshes  in  their  Minds  the 
Notions  of  Religion,  but  as  it  puts  both  the  Sexes  upon 
appearing  in  their  most  agreeable  Forms,  and  exerting  all  such 
Qualities  as  are  apt  to  give  them  a  Figure  in  the  Eye  of  the 
Village.  A  Country-Fellow  distinguishes  himself  as  much  in 
the  Churchyard,  as  a  Citizen  does  upon  the  Change  ;  the  whole 
Parish-Politicks  being  generally  discuss'd  in  that  Place  either 
after  Sermon  or  before  the  Bell  rings. 

My  Friend  Sir  Roger  being  a  good  Churchman,  has 
beautified  the  Inside  of  his  Church  with  several  Texts  of  his 
own  chusing:  He  has  likewise  given  a  handsome  Pulpit-Cloth, 
and  railed  in  the  Communion-Table  at  his  own  Exp<  nee.  He 
has  often  told  me,  that  at  his  coming  to  his  Estate  he  found 
his  Parishioners  very  irregular;  and  that  in  order  to  make 
them  kneel  and  join  in  the  Responses,  he  gave  every  one  of 
them  a  Hassock  and  a  Common-prayer  Book:  and  at  the 
same  time  employed  an  itinerant  Singing-Master,  who  goes 
about  the  Country  for  that  Purpose,  to  instruct  them  rightly 
in  the  Tunes  of  the  Psalms;  upon  which  they  now  very  much 
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value  themselves,  and  indeed  out-do  most  of  the  Country 
Churches  that  I  have  ever  heard. 

As  Sir  Roger  is  Landlord  to  the  whole  Congregation,  he 
keeps  them  in  very  good  Order,  and  will  suffer  no  Body  to 
sleep  in  it  besides  himself;  for  if  by  Chance  he  has  been 
surprized  into  a  short  Nap  at  Sermon,  upon  recovering  out 
of  it  he  stands  up  and  looks  about  him,  and  if  he  sees  any  Body 
else  nodding,  either  wakes  them  himself,  or  sends  his  Servants 
to  them.  Several  other  of  the  old  Knight's  Particularities 
break  out  upon  these  Occasions:  Sometimes  he  will  be 
lengthening  out  a  Verse  in  the  Singing-Psalms,  half  a  Minute 
alter  the  rest  of  the  Congregation  have  done  with  it;  some- 
times, when  he  is  pleased  with  the  Matter  of  his  Devotion,  he 
pronounces  Amen  three  or  four  times  to  the  same  Prayer;  and 
sometimes  stands  up  when  every  Body  else  is  upon  their 
Knees,  to  count  the  Congregation,  or  see  if  any  of  his  Tenants 
are  missing. 

I  was  yesterday  very  much  surprized  to  hear  my  old  Friend, 
in  the  Midst  of  the  Service,  calling  out  to  one  John  Matthews 
to  mind  what  he  was  about,  and  not  disturb  the  Congregation. 
This  John  Matthews  it  seems  is  remarkable  for  being  an  idle 
Fellow,  and  at  that  Time  was  kicking  his  Heels  for  his  Diver- 
sion. This  Authority  of  the  Knight,  though  exerted  in  that 
odd  Manner  which  accompanies  him  in  all  Circumstances  of 
Life,  has  a  very  good  Effect  upon  the  Parish,  who  are  not 
polite  enough  to  see  any  thing  ridiculous  in  his  Behaviour; 
besides  that,  the  general  good  Sense  and  Worthiness  of  his 
Character,  make  his  Friends  observe  these  little  Singularities 
as  Foils  that  rather  set  off  than  blemish  his  good  Qualities. 

As  soon  as  the  Sermon  is  finished,  no  Body  presumes  to  stir 
till  Sir  Roger  is  gone  out  of  the  Church.  The  Knight  walks 
down  from  his  Seat  in  the  Chancel  between  a  double  Row  of 
his  Tenants,  that  stand  bowing  to  him  on  each  Side;  and 
every  now  and  then  enquires  how  such  an  one's  Wife,  or 
Mother,  or  Son,  or  Father  do  whom  he  does  not  see  at  Church ; 
which  is  understood  as  a  secret  Reprimand  to  the  Person  that 
is  absent. 

The  Chaplain  has  often  told  me,  that  upon  a  Catechizing- 
day,  when  Sir  Roger  has  been  pleased  with  a  Boy  that 
answers  well,  he  has  ordered  a  Bible  to  be  given  him  next  Itoy 
for  his  Encouragement;  and  sometimes  accompanies  it  with 
a  Flitch  of  Bacon  to  his  Mother.    Sir  Roger  has  likewise 
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added  five  Pounds  a  Year  to  the  Clerk's  Place;  and  that  he 
niay  encourage  the  young  Fellows  to  make  themselves  perfect 
m  the  Church-Service,  has  promised  upon  the  Death  of  the 
present  Incumbent,  who  is  very  old,  to  bestow  it  according 
to  Merit.  * 

The  fair  Understanding  between  Sir  Roger  and  his  Chap- 
lam,  and  their  mutual  Concurrence  in  doing  Good,  is  the  more 
remarkable,  because  the  very  next  Village  is  famous  for  the 
Differences  and  Contentions  that  rise  between  the  Parson  and 
the  'Squire,  who  live  in  a  perpetual  State  of  War.  The  Parson 
IS  always  preaching  at  the  'Squire,  and  the  'Squire  to  be 
revenged  on  the  Parson  never  comes  to  Church.  The  'Squire 
has  made  all  his  Tenants  Atheists  and  Tithe-Stealers;  while 
the  Parson  instructs  them  every  Sunday  in  the  Dignity  of  his 
Order,  and  insinuates  to  them  in  almost  every  Sermon,  that 
he  IS  a  better  Man  than  his  Patron.  In  short.  Matters  are  come 
to  such  an  Extremity,  that  the  'Squire  has  not  said  his 
Praj^rs  either  in  publick  or  private  this  half  Year;  and  that 
the  Parson  threatens  him,  if  he  does  not  mend  his  Manners, 
to  pray  for  him  in  the  Face  of  the  whole  Congregation. 

Feuds  of  this  Nature,  though  too  frequent  in  the  Country, 
are  very  fatal  to  the  ordinary  People;  who  are  so  used  to  be 
dazled  with  Riches,  that  they  pay  as  much  Deference  to  the 
Understandmg  of  a  Man  of  an  Estate,  as  of  a  Man  of  Learning 
and  are  very  hardly  brought  to  regard  any  Truth,  how  im- 
portant soever  it  may  be,  that  is  preached  to  them,  when 
they  know  there  are  several  Men  of  five  hundred  a  Year  who 
do  not  believe  it.  L 


SIR  ROGER  ON  THE  WIDOW 

Harent  infixi  pectore  vuUus. — Virg. 

In  my  first  Description  of  the  Company  in  which  I  pass  most 
of  my  time,  it  may  be  remembered  that  I  mentioned  a  great 
Affliction  which  my  Friend  Sir  Roger  had  met  with  in  his 
Youth,  which  was  no  less  than  a  Disappointment  in  Love.  It 
happened  this  Evening,  that  we  fell  into  a  very  pleasing 
Walk  at  a  Distance  from  his  House:  As  soon  as  we  came  into 
It, '  It  is,'  quoth  the  good  old  Man,  looking  round  him  with  a 
Smile,  •  very  hard,  that  any  Part  of  my  Land  should  be 
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settled  upon  one  who  has  used  me  so  ill  as  the  perverse  Widow 
did;  and  yet  I  am  sure  I  could  not  see  a  Spng  of  any  Bough 
of  this  whole  Walk  of  Trees,  but  I  should  reflect  upon  her  and 
her  Severity.  She  has  certainly  the  finest  Hand  of  any  Woman 
in  the  World.  You  are  to  know  this  was  the  Place  wherein  I 
used  to  muse  upon  her;  and  by  that  Custom  I  can  never 
come  into  it,  but  the  same  tender  Sentiments  revive  in  my 
Mind,  as  if  I  had  actually  walked  with  that  beautiful  Creature 
under  these  Shades.  I  have  been  Fool  enough  to  carve  her 
Name  on  the  Bark  of  several  of  these  Trees;  so  unhappy  is 
the  Condition  of  Men  in  Love,  to  attempt  the  removmg  of 
their  Passions  by  the  Methods  which  serve  only  to  imprint 
it  deeper.  She  has  certaia'y  the  finest  Hand  of  any  Woman 
in  the  World.' 

Here  followed  a  profound  Silence;  and  I  was  not  displeased 
to  observe  my  Friend  falling  so  naturally  into  a  Discourse, 
which  I  had  ever  before  taken  Notice  he  industriously  avoided. 
After  a  very  long  Pause,  he  entered  upon  an  Account  of  this 
great  Circumstance  in  his  Life,  with  an  Air  which  I  thought 
raised  my  Idea  of  him  above  what  I  had  ever  had  before; 
and  gave  me  the  Picture  of  that  chearful  Mind  of  his,  before 
it  received  that  Stroke  which  has  ever  since  affected  his 
Words  and  Actions.    But  he  went  on  as  follows. 

'  I  came  to  my  Estate  in  my  Twenty  second  Year,  and 
resolved  to  follow  the  Steps  of  the  most  worthy  of  my  An- 
cestors, who  have  inhabited  this  spot  of  Earth  before  me,  in 
all  the  Methods  of  Hospitality  and  good  Neighbourhood,  for 
the  Sake  of  my  Fame;  and  in  Country  Sports  and  Recrea- 
tions, for  the  Sake  of  my  Health.  In  my  Twenty  third  Year 
I  was  obliged  to  serve  as  Sheriff  of  the  County;  and  in  my 
Servants,  Officers,  and  whole  Equipage,  indulged  the  Pleasure 
of  a  young  Man  (who  did  not  think  ill  of  his  own  Person)  in 
taking  that  publick  Occasion  of  shewing  my  Figure  and 
Behaviour  to  Advantage.  You  may  easily  imagine  to  your 
self  what  Appearance  I  made,  who  am  pretty  tall,  rid  well, 
and  was  very  well  dressed,  at  the  Head  of  a  whole  County, 
with  Musick  before  me,  a  Feather  in  my  Hat,  and  my  Horse 
well  bitted.  I  can  assure  you  I  was  not  a  little  pleased  with 
the  kind  Looks  and  Glances  I  had  from  all  the  Balconies  and 
Windows,  as  I  rode  to  the  Hall  where  the  Assizes  were  held. 
But  when  I  came  there,  a  beautiful  Creature  in  a  Widow's 
Habit  sat  in  Court,  to  hear  the  Event  of  a  Cause  concerning 
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her  Dower.  This  commanding  Creature  (who  was  bom  for 
Destruction  of  all  who  behold  her)  put  on  such  a  Resignation 
in  her  G>untenance,  and  bore  the  Whispers  of  all  around  .he 
Court  with  such  a  pretty  Uneasiness,  I  warrant  you,  and 
then  recovered  her  self  from  one  Eye  to  another,  till  she  was 
perfectly  confused  by  meeting  something  so  wistful  in  all  she 
encountered,  that  at  last,  wil^h  a  Murrain  to  her,  she  cast  her 
bewitching  Eye  upon  me.  I  no  sooner  met  it,  but  I  bowed  like 
a  great  surprized  Booby;  and  knowing  her  Cause  to  be  the 
first  which  came  on,  I  cried,  like  a  captivated  Calf  as  I  was, 
Make  Way  for  the  Defendant's  Witnesses.  This  sudden 
Partiality  made  all  the  County  immediatdy  see  the  Sheriff 
also  was  become  a  Slave  to  the  fine  Widow.  During  the  Time 
her  Cause  was  upon  Trial,  she  behaved  her  self,  I  warrant  you, 
with  such  a  deep  Attention  to  her  Business,  took  Opportuni- 
ties to  have  little  Billets  handed  to  her  Counsel,  then  would 
be  in  such  a  pretty  Confusion,  occasioned,  you  must  know 
by  acting  before  so  much  Company,  that  not  only  I  but  the 
whole  Court  was  prejudiced  in  her  Favour;  and  all  that  the 
next  Heir  to  her  Husband  had  to  urge,  was  thought  so  ground- 
less and  frivolous,  that  when  it  came  to  her  Counsel  to  reply, 
there  was  not  half  so  much  said  as  every  one  besides  in  the 
Court  thought  he  could  have  urged  to  her  Advantage.  You 
must  understand,  Sir,  this  perverse  Woman  is  one  of  those 
unaccountable  Creatures  that  secretly  rejoyce  in  the  Admira- 
tion of  Men,  but  indulge  themselves  in  no  further  Conse- 
quences. Hence  it  is  that  she  has  ever  had  a  Train  of  Ad- 
mirers, and  she  removes  from  her  Slaves  in  town  to  those 
in  the  Country,  according  to  the  Seasons  of  the  Year.  She 
is  a  reading  Lady,  and  far  gone  in  the  Pleasures  of  Friendship: 
She  is  always  accompanied  by  a  Confident,  who  is  Witness 
to  her  daily  Protestations  against  our  Sex,  and  consequently 
a  Bar  to  her  first  Steps  towards  Love,  upon  the  Strength  of 
her  own  Maxims  and  Declarations. 

However,  I  must  needs  say  this  accomplished  Mistress  of 
mine  has  distinguished  me  above  the  rest,  and  has  been  known 
to  declare  Sir  Roger  de  Coverlv  was  the  tamest  and  mt  '■■ 
human  of  all  the  Brutes  in  the  Country.  I  was  told  she  said  so 
by  one  who  the*  -ht  he  rallied  me;  but  upon  the  Strength 
of  this  slender  Encouragement  of  being  thought  least  de- 
testable, I  made  new  Liveries,  new  paired  my  Coach-Horses, 
sent  them  all  to  Town  to  be  bitted,  and  taught  to  throw 
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their  Legs  well,  and  move  altogether,  before  I  pretended 
to  cross  the  Country  and  wait  upon  her.  As  soon  as  I  thought 
my  Retinue  suitable  to  the  Character  of  my  Fortune  and 
Youth,  I  set  out  from  hence  to  make  my  Addresses.    The 
particular  Skill  of  this  Lady  has  ever  been  to  inflame  your 
Wishes,  and  yet  command  Respect.    To  make  her  Mistress 
of  this  Art,  she  has  a  greater  Share  of  Knowledge,  Wit,  and 
good  Sense,  than  is  usual  even  among  Men  of  Merit.  Then  she 
is  beautiful  beyond  the  Race  of  Women.  If  you  won't  let  her 
go  on  with  a  certain  Artifice  with  her  Eyes,  and  the  Skill  of 
Beauty,  she  will  arm  her  self  with  her  real  Charms,  and  strike 
you  with  Admiration  instead  of  Desire.    It  is  certain  that 
if  you  were  to  behold  the  whole  Woman,  there  is  that  Dignity 
in  her  Aspect,  that  Composure  in  her  Motion,  that  Com- 
placency in  her  Manner,  that  if  her  Form  makes  you  hope, 
her  Merit  makes  you  fear.    But  then  again,  she  is  such  a 
desperate  Scholar,  that  no  Country-Gentleman  can  approach 
her  without  being  a  Jest.  As  I  was  going  to  tell  you,  when  I 
came  to  her  House  I  was  admitted  to  her  Presence  with  great 
Civility;  at  the  same  Time  she  placed  her  self  to  be  first  seen 
by  me  in  such  an  Attitude,  as  I  think  you  call  the  Posture 
of  a  Picture,  that  she  discovered  new  Charms,  and  I  at  last 
came  towards  her  with  such  an  Awe  as  made  me  speechless. 
This  she  no  sooner  observed  but  she  made  her  Advantage  of 
it,  and  began  a  Discourse  to  me  concerning  Love  and  Honour, 
as   they  both  are  followed  by  Pretenders,  and  the  real 
Votaries  to  them.  When  she  discussed  these  Points  in  a  Dis- 
course, which  I  verily  believe  was  as  learned  as  the  best 
Philosopher  in  Europe  could  possibly  make,  she  asked  me 
whether  she  was  so  happy  as  to  fall  in  with  my  Sentiments 
on  these  important  Particulars.    Her  Confident  sat  by  her, 
and  upon  my  being  in  the  last  Confusion  and  Silence,  this 
malicious  Aide  of  hers  turning  to  her  says,  I  am  very  glad 
to  observe  Sir  Roger  pauses  upon  this  Subject,  and  seems 
resolved  to  deliver  all  his  Sentiments  upon  the  Matter  when 
he  pleases  to  speak.  They  both  kept  their  Countenances,  and 
after  I  had  sat  half  an  Hour  meditating  how  to  behave  before 
such  profound  Casuists,  I  rose  up  and  took  my  Leave.  Chance 
has  since  that  Time  thrown  me  very  often  in  her  Way,  and  she 
as  often  has  directed  a  Discourse  to  me  which  I  do  not  under- 
stand.  This  Barbarity  has  kept  me  ever  at  a  Distance  from 
the  most  beautiful  Object  my  Eyes  ever  beheld.  It  is  thus  also 
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she  deals  with  all  Mankind,  and  you  must  make  Love  to  her, 
as  you  would  conquer  the  Sphinx,  by  posing  her.  But  were 
she  like  other  Women,  and  that  there  were  any  tdldng  to  her, 
how  constant  must  the  Pleasure  of  that  Bfan  be,  who  could 

converse  with  a  Creature But,  after  all,  you  may  be 

sure  her  Heart  is  fixed  on  some  one  or  other;  and  yet  I  have 
been  credibly  informed ;  but  who  can  believe  half  that  is  said ! 
After  she  had  done  sp^ildng  to  me,  she  put  her  Hand  to  her 
Bosom  and  adjusted  her  Tucker.  Then  she  cast  her  Eyes  a 
little  down,  upon  my  beholdinjg  her  too  earnestly.  They  say 
she  sin^  excellently:  Her  Voice  in  her  ordinary  Speech  has 
somethmg  in  it  inexpressibly  sweet.  You  must  know  I  dined 
with  her  at  a  publick  Table  the  day  after  I  first  saw  her,  and 
she  helped  me  to  some  Tansy  in  the  Eye  of  all  the  Gentlemen 
in  the  Country:  She  has  certainly  the  finest  Hand  of  any 
Woman  in  the  World.  I  can  assure  you,  Sir,  were  you  to 
behold  her,  you  would  be  in  the  same  Condition;  for  as  her 
Speech  is  Musick,  her  form  is  Angelick.  But  I  find  I  grow 
irr^ular  while  I  am  talking  of  her;  but  indeed  it  would  be 
Stupidity  to  be  unconcerned  at  such  Perfection.  Oh  the 
excellent  Creature,  she  is  as  inimitable  to  all  Women,  as  she 
is  inaccessible  to  all  Men !  " 

I  found  my  Friend  begin  to  rave,  and  insensibly  led  him 
towards  the  House,  that  we  might  be  joined  by  some  other 
Company;  and  am  convinced  that  the  Widow  is  the  secret 
Cause  of  all  that  Inconsistency  which  appears  in  some  Parts 
of  my  Friend's  Discourse;  tho'  he  has  so  much  Command 
of  himself  as  not  directly  to  mention  her,  yet  according  to 
that  of  Martial,  which  one  knows  not  how  to  render  into 
English,  Dum  tacet  hanc  loquitur.  I  shall  end  this  Paper  with 
that  whole  Epigram,  which  represents  with  much  Humour 
my  honest  Friend's  Condition. 

Quiequid  agit  Rufus,  nihil  est  nisi  Neevia  Rufo  : 

Si  gaudet,  si  flet,  si  tacet,  hanc  loquitur  : 
Canat,  propinat,  poscit,  negat,  annuit,  una  est 

Aavta ;  si  non  sit  Naviu,  mutus  erit. 
Scriberet  hestema  patri  cum  luce  salutem, 

Nttvia  lux,  inquit  Ntsvia,  numen,  ave. 

Let  Rufus  weep,  rejoice,  stand,  sit,  or  walk. 
Still  he  can  nothing  hut  of  Navia  talk  ; 
Let  him  eat,  drink,  ask  Questions,  or  dispute. 
Still  he  must  speak  of  Navia  or  be  mute. 
He  writ  to  his  Father,  ending  with  this  Line, 
I  am,  my  Lovely  Naavia,  ever  thine. 
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Ut  tit  mms  mim  m  corpore  sano. — ^Juv. 


Bodily  Labour  is  of  two  kinds,  either  that  which  a  Man 
submits  to  for  his  Livelihood,  or  that  which  he  undergoes  for 
his  Pleasure.  The  latter  of  them  generally  changes  the  Name 
of  labour  for  that  of  Exercise,  but  differs  only  from  ordinary 
Laboiu:  as  it  rises  from  another  Motive. 

A  Coimtry  Life  abounds  in  both  these  kinds  of  Labour,  and 
for  that  Reason  gives  a  Man  a  greater  Stock  of  Health  and 
consequently  a  more  perfect  Enjoyment  of  himself,  than  any 
other  way  of  Life.  I  consider  the  Body  as  a  System  of  Tubes 
and  Glands,  or  to  use  a  more  Rustick  Phrase,  a  Bundle  of 
Piples  and  Strainers,  fitted  to  one  another  after  so  wonderful 
a  manner  as  to  make  a  proper  Engine  for  the  Soul  to  work 
with.  This  Description  does  not  only  comprehend  the  Bowels, 
Bones,  Tendons,  Veins,  Nerves  and  Arteries,  but  every  Muscle 
and  ever  Ligatiire,  which  is  a  Composition  of  Fibres,  that  are 
so  many  imperceptible  Tubes  or  Pipes  interwoven  on  all 
sides  with  invisible  Glands  or  Strainers. 

This  general  Idea  of  a  Human  Body,  without  considering 
it  in  its  Niceties  of  Anatomy,  lets  us  see  how  absolutely 
necessary  Labour  is  for  the  right  Preservation  of  it.  There 
must  be  frequent  Motions  and  Agitations,  to  mix,  digest,  and 
separate  the  Juices  contained  in  it,  as  well  as  to  clear  and 
cleanse  that  Infinitude  of  Pipes  and  Strainers  of  which  it  is 
composed,  and  to  give  their  solid  Parts  a  more  firm  and  lasting 
Tone.  Labour  or  Exercise  ferments  the  Humours,  casts  them 
into  their  proper  Channels,  throws  off  Redundancies,  and 
helps  Nature  in  those  secret  Distributions,  without  which 
the  body  cannot  subsist  in  its  Vigour,  nor  the  Soul  act  with 
Chearfulness. 

I  might  here  mention  the  Effects  which  this  has  upon  all 
the  Faculties  of  the  Mind,  by  keeping  the  Understanding 
clear,  the  Imagination  untroubled,  and  refining  those  Spirits 
that  are  necessary  for  the  proper  Exertion  of  our  intellectual 
Faculties,  during  the  present  Laws  of  Union  between  Soul 
and  Body.  It  is  to  a  Neglect  in  this  Particular  that  we  must 
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ascribe  the  Spleen,  which  is  so  frequent  in  Men  of  studious 
and  sedentary  Tempers,  as  well  as  the  Vapours  to  which  those 
of  the  other  Sex  are  so  often  subject. 

Had  not  Exercise  been  absolutely  necessary  for  our  Well- 
being,  Nature  would  not  have  made  the  Body  so  proper  for 
it,  by  giving  such  an  Activity  to  the  Limbs,  and  such  a  Pliancy 
to  every  Part  as  necessarily  produce  those  Compressions, 
Extentions,  Contortions,  Dilatations,  and  all  other  kinds 
of  Motions  that  are  necessary  for  the  Preservation  of  such  a 
System  of  Tubes  and  Glands  as  has  been  before  mentioned. 
And  that  we  might  not  want  Inducements  to  engage  us  in 
such  an  Exercise  of  the  Body  as  is  proper  for  its  Welfare,  it  is 
so  ordered  that  nothing  valuable  can  be  procured  without  it. 
Not  to  mention  Riches  and  Honour,  even  Food  and  Raiment 
are  not  to  be  come  at  without  the  Toil  of  the  Hands  and  Sweat 
of  the  Brows.  Providence  furnishes  Materials,  but  expects 
that  we  should  work  them  up  our  selves.  The  Earth  must  be 
laboured  before  it  gives  its  Encrease,  and  when  it  is  forced  into 
its  several  Products,  how  many  Hands  must  they  pass  through 
before  they  are  fit  for  Use?  Manufactures,  Trade,  and  Agri- 
culture, naturally  employ  more  than  nineteen  Parts  of  the 
Species  in  twenty;  and  as  for  those  who  are  not  obliged  to 
Labour,  by  the  Condition  in  which  they  are  bom,  they  are 
more  miserable  than  the  rest  of  Mankind,  unless  they  indulge 
themselves  in  that  voluntary  Labour  which  goes  by  the  Name 
of  Exercise. 

My  friend  Sir  Roger  has  been  an  indefatigable  Man  in 
Business  of  this  kind,  and  has  hung  several  Parts  of  his 
House  with  the  Trophies  of  his  former  Labours.  The  Walls 
of  his  great  Hall  are  covered  with  the  Horns  of  several  kinds 
of  Deer  that  he  has  killed  in  the  Chace,  which  he  thinks  the 
most  valuable  Furniture  of  his  House,  as  they  afford  him 
frequent  Topicks  of  Discourse,  and  shew  that  he  has  not  been 
Idle.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  Hall,  is  a  large  Otter's  Skin 
stuffed  with  Hay,  which  his  Mother  ordered  to  be  hung  up 
in  that  manner,  and  the  Knight  looks  upon  with  great  Satis- 
faction, because  it  seems  he  was  but  nine  Years  old  when  his 
Dog  killed  him.  A  little  Room  adjoining  to  the  Hall  is  a  kind 
of  Arsenal  filled  with  Guns  of  several  Sizes  and  Inventions, 
with  which  the  Knight  has  made  great  Havock  in  the  Woods 
and  destroyed  many  thousands  of  Pheasants,  Partridges  and 
Wood-Cocks.   His  Stable  Doors  are  patched  with  Noses  that 
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belonged  to  Foxes  of  the  Knight's  own  hunting  ^<>wn.  Sir 
RoGKK  showed  me  one  of  them  that  for  Distinction  sake  has 
a  Brass  Nail  stuck  through  it,  which  cost  him  about  fifteen 
Hours  riding,  carried  him  throt^fh  half  a  dozen  Counties, 
killed  him  a  brace  of  Geldings,  and  lost  above  half  his  Dog%. 
This  the  Kni^t  looks  upon  as  one  of  the  greatest  Exploits 
of  his  Life.  The  perverse  Widow,  whom  I  nave  given  some 
account  of,  was  the  Death  of  several  Foxes ;  For  Sir  Roger 
has  told  me  that  in  the  Course  of  his  Amours  he  patched  the 
Western  Door  of  his  Stable.  Whenever  the  Widow  was  cruel 
the  Foxes  were  sure  to  pay  for  it.  In  proportion  ai>  his  Passion 
for  the  Widow  abated,  and  old  Age  came  on.  he  left  of! 
Fox-hunting;  but  a  Hare  is  not  yet  safe  that  sits  within  ten 
Miles  of  his  House. 

There  is  no  kind  of  Exercise  which  I  would  so  reronimend 
to  my  Readers  of  both  Sexes  as  this  of  Riding,  as  there  is 
none  which  so  much  conduces  to  Health,  ind  i.s  p very  way 
accommodated  to  the  body,  according  to  the  /d< ;  wht  h  I 
have  given  of  it.  Doctor  Sydenham  is  very  lavish  in  iti  Praises ; 
and  if  tl^  English  Reader  would  see  the  Mechanical  Effects 
of  it  described  at  length,  he  may  find  them  in  a  liook  pub- 
lished not  many  Years  since,  under  the  Title  of  Medicina 
Gymnastica.  For  ti  v  own  part,  when  I  am  in  Town,  for  want 
of  these  opportuniiies,  I  exercise  my  self  an  Hour  every 
Morning  upon  a  dumb  Bell  that  is  placed  in  a  Comer  of  my 
Room,  and  please  me  the  more  because  it  does  every  thing 
I  require  of  it  in  the  most  profound  Silence.  My  landlady 
and  her  Daughters  are  so  well  acquainted  with  my  Hours 
of  Exercise,  that  they  never  come  into  my  Room  to  disturb 
me  whilst  I  am  ringing. 

When  I  was  some  Years  younger  than  I  am  at  present, 
I  used  to  employ  my  self  in  a  more  laborious  Diversion,  which 
I  learned  from  a  Latin  Treatise  of  Exercises  that  is  written 
with  great  Erudition:  It  is  there  called  the  arKto|*ox£a,  or  the 
Fighting  with  a  Man's  own  Shadov ;  and  consists  in  the  bran- 
dishing of  two  short  Sticks  grasped  in  each  Hand,  and  Loaden 
with  Plugs  of  Lead  at  ;:th.ir  end.  This  opens  the  Chest,  exer- 
cises thf  Limbs,  and  'ives  x  Man  all  the  Pleasure  of  Boxing, 
without  the  Blows.  1  could  wish  that  several  Learned  Men 
would  lay  out  that  Time  which  they  employ  in  Co.itrooirsies 
and  Disputes  about  nothing,  in  this  method  of  fighting  with 
their  own  Shadows.  It  might  conduce  ■<. ;  ry  much  to  evaporate 
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the  Spleen,  which  nmkes  them  uneasy  to  the  Publick  as  well 
as  to  themselves. 

To  conclude,  As  I  am  a  Compound  of  Soul  and  Body,  I 
consider  my  self  as  obliged  to  a  double  Scheme  of  Duties; 
and  think  I  have  not  fulfilled  the  Business  of  the  day,  when 
I  do  not  thus  employ  the  one  in  Labour  and  Exercise,  as  well 
the  other  in  Study  and  Contemplation. 


WITCHES 

-Ipsi  sibi  somnia  fingunt. — Virg. 


There  are  some  Opinions  in  which  a  Man  should  stand  Neuter 
without  engaging  his  Assent  to  one  side  or  the  other.  Such  a 
hovering  Faith  as  this,  which  refuses  to  settle  upon  any 
Determination,  is  absolutely  necessary  in  a  Mind  that  is 
careful  to  avoid  Errors  and  Prepossessions.  When  the  Argu- 
ments press  equally  on  both  sides  in  Matters  that  are  indif- 
ferent to  us,  the  safest  Method  is  to  give  up  ourselves  to  neither. 

It  is  with  this  Temper  of  Mind  that  I  consider  the  Subject 
of  Witchcraft.  When  I  hear  the  Relations  that  are  made  from 
all  Parts  of  the  World,  not  only  from  Norway  and  Lapland, 
from  the  East  and  West  Indies,  but  from  every  particular 
Nation  in  Europe,  I  cannot  forbear  thinking  that  there  is  such 
an  Intercourse  and  Commerce  with  Evil  Spirits,  as  that  which 
we  express  by  the  Name  of  Witchcraft.  But  when  I  consider 
that  the  ignorant  and  credulous  Parts  of  the  World  abound 
most  in  these  Relations,and  that  the  Persons  among  us  who  are 
suppossed  to  engage  in  such  an  Infernal  Commerce  are  People 
of  a  weak  Understanding  and  crazed  Imagination,  and  at  the 
same  time  reflect  upon  the  many  Impostures  and  Delusions  of 
this  Nature  that  have  been  detected  in  all  Ages,  I  endeavour 
to  suspend  my  Belief  till  I  hear  more  certain  Accounts  thtn 
any  which  have  yet  come  to  my  Knowledge.  In  short,  when  I 
consider  the  Question,  Whether  there  are  such  Persons  in  the 
World  as  those  we  call  Witches  ?  my  mind  is  divided  between 
the  two  opposite  Opinions;  or  rather  (to  speak  my  Thoughts 
freely)  I  believe  in  general  that  there  is,  and  has  been  such  a 
thing  as  Witchcraft;  but  at  the  same  time  can  give  no  Credit 
to  any  Particular  Instance  of  it. 

I  am  engaged  in  this  Speculation,  by  some  Occurrences  that 
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I  met  with  Yesterday,  which  I  shall  give  my  Reader  an 
Account  of  at  large.  As  I  was  walking  with  my  Friend  Sir 
Roger  by  the  side  of  one  of  his  Woods,  an  old  Woman  applied 
her  self  to  me  for  my  Charity.  Her  Dress  and  Figure  put  me  in 
mind  of  the  following  Description  in  Otway. 

In  a  close  I  am  as  I  pursu'd  my  Journey, 
I  spy'd  a  wrinkled  Hag,  with  a^e  grown  double. 
Picking  dry  Sticks,  and  mumbhng  to  her  self. 
Her  Eyes  with  scalding  Rheum  were  galtd  and  red ; 
Cold  Palsy  shook  her  Head ;  her  Hands  seem'd  wither'd ; 
And  on  her  crooked  Shoulders  had  she  wrapp'd 
The  tatter'd  Remnants  of  an  old  striped  Hanging, 
Which  serv'd  to  keep  her  Carcass  from  the  Cold  : 
So  there  was  nothing  of  a-piece  about  her. 
Her  lower  Weeds  were  all  o'er  coarsely  patch'd 
With  diffrent  colour'd  Rags,  black,  red,  white,  yellow. 
And  seem'd  to  speak  Variety  of  Wretchedness. 

As  I  was  musing  on  this  Description,  and  comparing  it  with 
the  Object  before  me,  the  Knight  told  me,  that  this  very  old 
Woman  had  the  Reputation  of  a  Witch  all  over  the  Country, 
that  her  Lips  were  observed  to  be  always  in  Motion,  and  that 
there  was  not  a  Switch  about  her  House  which  her  Neighbours 
C\d  not  believe  had  carried  her  several  hundreds  of  Miles.  If 
she  chanced  to  stumble,  they  always  found  Sticks  or  Straws 
that  lay  in  the  Figure  oif  a  Cross  before  her,  li  she  n.ade  any 
Mistake  at  Church,  and  cryed  Amen  in  a  wrong  Place,  they 
never  failed  to  conclude  that  she  was  saying  her  Prayars  back- 
wards. There  was  not  a  Maid  in  the  Parish  that  would  take 
a  Pin  of  her,  though  she  should  offer  a  Bag  of  Money  with  it. 
She  goes  by  the  name  of  Moll  White,  and  has  made  the 
Country  ring  with  several  imaginary  Ext  oits  which  are 
palmed  upon  her.  If  the  Dairy  Maid  does  not  make  her 
Butter  come  so  soon  as  she  would  have  it,  Moll  White  is  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Chum.  If  a  Horse  sweats  in  the  Stable,  Moll 
White  has  been  upon  his  Back.  If  a  Hare  makes  an  unex- 
pected Escape  from  the  Hounds,  the  Huntsman  curses  MoU 
White.  Nay  (says  Sir  Roger)  I  have  known  the  Master  of  the 
Pack,  upon  such  an  Occasion,  send  one  of  his  Servants  to  see 
if  Moll  White  had  been  out  that  Morning. 

This  Account  raised  my  Curiosity  so  far,  that  I  begged  my 
Friend  Sir  Roger  to  go  with  me  into  her  Hovel,  which  stood  in 
a  solitary  Comer  under  the  side  of  the  Wood.  Upon  our  first 
entring  Sir  Roger  winked  to  me,  and  pointed  at  something 
that  stood  behind  the  Door,  which  upon  looking  that  way  I 
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found  to  be  an  old  Broomstaf!.  At  the  same  time  he  whispered 
me  in  the  Ear  to  take  notice  of  a  Tabby  Cat  that  sat  in  the 
Chimney-Comer,  which,  as  the  old  Knight  told  me,  lay  under 
as  bad  a  Report  as  Moll  White  her  self;  for  besides  that  Moll 
is  said  often  to  accompany  her  in  the  same  Shape,  the  Cat  is 
reported  to  have  spoken  twice  or  thrice  in  her  Life,  and  to 
have  played  several  Pranks  above  the  Capadtv  of  an  ordinary 
Cat. 

I  was  secretly  concerned  to  see  Human  Nature  in  so  much 
Wretchedness  and  Disgrace,  but  at  the  same  time  could  not 
forbear  smiling  to  hear  Sir  Roger,  who  is  a  little  puzzled 
about  the  old  Woman,  advising  her  as  a  Justice  of  Peace  to 
avoid  all  Communication  with  the  Devil,  and  never  to  hurt 
any  of  her  Neighbour's  Cattle.  We  concluded  our  Visit  with  a 
Bounty,  which  was  very  acceptable. 

In  our  Return  home  Sir  Roger  told  me,  that  old  Moll  had 
been  often  brought  before  him  for  making  Children  spit  Pins, 
and  giving  Maids  the  Night-Mare;  and  that  the  Country 
People  would  be  tossing  her  into  a  Pond  and  trying  Experi- 
ments with  her  every  Day,  if  it  was  not  for  him  and  his 
Chaplain. 

I  have  since  found,  upon  Enquiry,  that  Sir  Roger  was 
several  times  staggered  with  the  Reports  that  had  been 
brought  him  concerning  this  old  Woman,  and  would  frequently 
have  bound  her  over  to  the  County  Sessions,  had  not  his 
Chaplain  with  much  ado  perswaded  him  to  the  contran,'. 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  this  Account,  because  I 
hear  there  is  scarce  a  Village  in  England  that  has  not  a  Moll 
White  in  it.  When  an  old  Woman  begins  to  doat,  and  grow 
chargeable  to  a  Parish,  she  is  generally  turned  into  a  Witch, 
and  fills  the  whole  Country  with  extravagant  Fancies, 
imaginary  Distempers,  and  terrifying  Dreams.  In  the  mean- 
time the  poor  Wretch  that  is  the  innocent  Occajion  of  so 
many  Evils  begins  to  be  frighted  at  her  self,  and  sometimes 
confesses  secret  Commerce  and  Familiarities  that  her  Imagina- 
tion forms  in  a  delirious  old  Age.  This  frequently  cuts  off 
Charity  from  the  greatest  Objects  of  Compassion  and  inspires 
People  with  a  Malevolence  towards  those  poor  decrepid  Parts 
of  our  Species,  in  whom  Human  Nature  is  defaced  by  In- 
firmity and  Dotage.  L 
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This  agreeable  Seat  is  surrounded  with  so  many  pleasing 
Walks,  which  are  struck  out  of  a  Wood,  in  the  Midst  of  which 
the  House  stands,  that  one  can  hardly  ever  be  weary  of 
rambling  from  one  Labyrinth  of  Ddight  to  another.  To  one 
used  to  live  in  a  City  the  Charms  of  Ae  Country  are  so  ex- 
quisite, that  the  Mind  is  lost  in  a  certain  Transport  which 
raises  us  above  ordinary  Life,  and  yet  is  not  strong  enough  to 
be  inconsistent  with  Tranquility.  This  State  of  Mind  was  I  in, 
ravished  with  the  Murmur  of  Waters,  the  Whisper  of  Breezes, 
the  Singing  of  Birds ;  and  whether  I  looked  up  to  the  Heavens 
down  on  the  Earth,  or  turned  on  the  prospects  around  me, 
still  struck  with  new  Sense  of  Pleasure;  when  I  found  by  the 
Voice  of  my  Friend  who  walked  by  me,  that  we  had  insensibly 
strolled  into  the  Grove  sacred  to  the  Widow.  "  This  Woman," 
says  he,  "  is  of  all  others  the  most  unintelligible;  she  either 
designs  to  marry,  or  she  does  not.  What  is  the  most  perplex- 
ing of  all,  is,  that  she  does  not  either  say  to  her  Lovers  she  has 
any  Resolution  against  that  Condition  of  Life  in  general,  or 
that  she  banishes  them;  but  conscious  of  her  own  Merit,  she 
permits  their  Addresses  without  Fear  of  any  ill  Consequence, 
or  want  of  Respect,  from  their  Rage  or  Despair.  She  has  that 
in  her  Aspect,  against  which  it  is  impossible  to  offend.  A  Man 
whose  Thoughts  are  constantly  b«it  upon  so  agreeable  an 
Object,  must  be  excused  if  the  ordinary  Occurrences  in  Con- 
versation are  below  his  Attention.  I  call  her  indeed  Perverse; 
but,  alas;  why  do  I  call  her  so?  because  her  superior  Merit  is 
such,  that  I  cannot  approach  her  without  Awe,  that  my  Heart 
is  checked  by  too  much  Esteem :  I  am  angry  that  her  Charms 
are  not  more  accessible,  that  I  am  more  inclined  to  worship 
than  salute  her:  How  often  h&ve  I  wished  her  unhappy,  that 
I  might  have  an  Opportunity  of  serving  her?  and  how  often 
troubled  in  that  very  Imagination,  at  giving  her  the  Pain  of 
being  obliged  ?  Well,  I  have  led  a  miserable  Life  in  secret  upon 
her  Account ;  but  fancy  she  would  have  condescended  to  have 
some  Regard  for  me,  if  it  had  not  been  for  that  Watchful 
Animal  her  Confident. 
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Of  all  persons  under  the  Sun  (continued  he,  calling  me  by 
my  Name)  be  sure  to  set  a  Mark  upon  Confidents :  they  are  of 
all  People  the  most  impertinent.  What  is  most  pleasant  to 
observe  in  them,  is,  that  they  assume  to  themselves  the  Merit 
of  the  Persons  whom  they  have  in  their  Custody.  OrestiUa  is 
a  great  Fortune,  and  in  wonderful  Danger  of  Surprizes,  there- 
fore full  of  Suspicions  of  the  least  indifferent  things,  particu- 
larly careful  of  new  Acquaintance,  and  of  growing  too  familiar 
with  the  old.  Themista,  her  Favourite-Woman,  is  every  whit 
as  careful  of  whom  she  speaks  to,  and  what  she  says.  Let  the 
Ward  be  a  Beauty,  her  Confident  shall  treat  you  with  an  Air 
of  Distance;  let  her  be  a  Fortune,  and  she  assumes  the 
suspicious  Behaviour  of  her  Friend  and  Patroness.  Thus  it  is 
that  very  many  of  our  unmarried  Women  of  Distinction,  are 
to  all  Intents  and  Purposes  married,  except  the  Consideration 
of  different  sexes.  They  are  directly  under  the  Conduct  of 
their  Whisperer;  and  think  they  aw  in  a  State  of  Freedom, 
while  they  can  jwate  with  one  «f  these  Attendants  of  all  Men 
in  general,  and  still  avoid  the  Man  they  most  like.  You  do  not 
see  one  Heiress  in  a  hundred  whose  Fate  does  not  turn  upon 
this  Circumstance  of  chusing  a  Confident.  Thus  it  is  that  the 
Lady  is  addressed  to,  presented,  and  fiattered,  only  by  Proxy, 

in  her  Woman.    In  my  Case,  how  is  it  possible  that '  Sir 

RoGEft  was  proceeding  in  his  Harangue,  when  we  heard  the 
Voice  of  one  speaking  very  importunately,  and  repeating  these 
Worck, '  What,  not  one  Smile.?  '  We  foDowed  the  Sound  till 
we  came  to  a  close  Thicket,  on  the  other  Side  of  which  we  saw 
a  yonng  Woman  sitting  as  it  were  in  a  peiaonated  Sullenness 
just  over  a  transparent  Fountain.  Opposite  to  her  stood  Mr 
William,  Sir  Roger's  Master  of  the  Game.  The  Knight 
whispered  me,  '  Hist,  these  are  Lovers.'  The  Huntsman 
looking  earnestly  at  the  Shadow  of  the  young  Maiden  in  the 
Stream,  '  Oh  thou  dear  Picture,  if  thou  could'st  remain 
tiwre  in  the  Absence  of  that  fair  Creature  whom  you  represent 
in  the  Water,  how  willingly  could  I  stand  hor  satisfied  for 
ever,  without  troubling  my  dear  Betty  herself  with  any  men- 
tion of  her  unfortunate  William,  whom  she  is  angry  with: 
But  alas!  when  she  pleases  to  be  gone,  thou  wilt  ako  vanish 

Yet  let  me  talk  to  thee  while  thou  dost  stay.    TeB  my 

dearest  Betty,  thou  dost  not  more  depend  upon  her,  than 
does  her  Williatn  ?  Her  Absence  will  make  away  with  me,  as 
well  as  thee.    If  she  offers  to  remove  thee,  I'll  jump  into  these 
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Waves  to  lay  hold  on  thee;  her  herself,  her  own  dear  Person. 
I  must  never  embrace  again. Still  do  you  hear  me  without 

™i,!°?i^~~;7,^M''8°T'=^'°''«" '   He  had  no  sooner 

•^  !k  wf  ^°^^'  ^"'.^^  '"***«  *"  Off«-  of  throwing  himself 
mto  the  Water:  At  which  his  Mistress  started  up,  aSd  at  the 
next  Instant  he  jumped  across  the  Fountain  and  met  her  in  an 
Embrace.  She  half  recovering  from  her  Fright,  said,  in  the 
most  charmmg  Voice  imagmable,  and  with  a  Tone  of  Com- 
plaint, I  thought  how  well  you  would  drown  your  self. 
No,  no  you  won  t  drown  your  self  till  you  have  taken  your 
leave  of  Susan  HoUtday.'  The  Huntsman,  with  a  Tenderness 
that  spoke  the  most  passionate  Love,  and  with  his  Cheek 
close  to  hers,  whispered  the  softest  Vows  of  Fidelity  in  her 
Ear;  and  cryed,  '  Don't,  my  Dear,  believe  a  Word  Kate 
WtUow  says;  she  is  spiteful  and  makes  Stories,  because  she 
loves  to  hear  me  talk  to  herself  for  your  sake.'  '  Look  you 
there,  quoth  Sir  Roger,  'do  you  see  there,  all  Mischief 
comes  from  Confidents!  But  let  us  not  interrupt  them ;  the 
Maid  IS  honest  and  the  Man  dare  not  be  otherwise,  for  he 

tZl  ^^'''i^Z^^'^^V  ^  ^'"  ^"*«T^°^«  ^»  ^^^  Matter,  and 
Wpnth  •  ^k^m'^^u^-  ^''^  ^'^  '""  ^  ^"y  mischievous 
Wench  in  the  Neighbourhood,  who  was  a  Beauty;  and  makes 
me  hope  I  shall  see  the  perverse  Widow  in  her  Condition.  She 
jras  so  flippant  with  her  Answers  to  all  the  honest  Fellows 
that  came  near  her,  and  so  very  vain  of  her  Beauty,  that  she 

r>!l!f^"^'^  ^^"^^^  "P°"  •'^  C^^™s  till  they  are  ceased.  She 
teefore  now  makes  it  her  Business  to  prevent  other  young 
Women  from  being  more  Discreet  than  she  was  herself- 
However,  the  saucy  Thing  said  the  other  Day  well  enough, 

Sir  Roger  and  I  must  make  a  Match,  for  we  are  both  de- 
gjised  by  those  wo  loved  ":  The  Hussy  has  a  great  Deal  of 
Power  wherever  she  comes,  and  has  her  Share  of  Cunning. 

However,  when  I  reflect  upon  this  Woman,  I  do  not  iSiow 
whether  m  the  Mam  I  am  the  worse  for  having  loved  her: 
Whenever  she  is  recalled  to  my  Imagination  my  Youth  re- 
turns, and  I  feel  a  forgotten  Warmth  in  my  Veins.  This  Afflic- 
tion  m  my  Life  has  streaked  all  my  Conduct  with  a  Softness, 
of  which  I  should  otherwise  have  been  incapable.  It  is,  per- 

IS£;  .K  f  T'*^^'f'"f«^  ?"  •">'  "^"^  o^»"g'  that  I  am  apt  to 
relent,  that  I  easily  forgive,  and  that  many  desirable  things 

K''^Sr'",?*°  ""y  ?'"P^'"'  "^^""^  I  should  not  have  arrived  at 
by  better  Motives  than  the  Thought  of  being  one  Day  hers   I 
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am  pretty  well  satisfied  such  a  Passion  as  I  have  had  is  never 
well  cured;  and  between  you  and  me,  I  am  often  apt  to  im- 
agine it  has  had  some  whmisical  Effect  upon  my  Brain:  For 
I  frequently  find,  that  in  my  most  serious  Discourse  I  let  fall 
some  comical  Familiarity  of  Speech  or  odd  Phrase  that  makes 
the  company  laugh ;  However  I  cannot  but  allow  she  is  a  most 
excellent  Woman.  When  she  is  in  the  Country  I  warrant  she 
does  not  run  into  Dairies,  but  reads  upon  the  Nature  of  Plants ; 
but  has  a  Glass  Hive,  and  comes  into  the  Garden  out  of  Books 
to  see  them  work,  and  observe  the  Policies  of  their  Common- 
wealth. She  understands  every  thing.  I'd  give  ten  Pounds  to 
hear  her  argue  with  my  Friend  Sir  Andrew  Freeport  about 
Trade.  No,  no,  for  all  she  looks  so  innocent  as  it  were,  take 
my  Word  for  it  she  is  no  Fool.'  T 
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Comes  jucundus  in  via  pro  vekiculo  est. — Publ.  Svr.,  Frag. 

A  man's  first  Care  should  be  to  avoid  the  Reproaches  of  his 
own  Heart;  his  next,  to  escape  the  Censures  of  the  World: 
If  the  last  interferes  with  the  former,  it  ought  to  be  entirely 
neglected;  but  otherwise,  there  cannot  be  a  greater  Satisfac- 
tion to  an  honest  Mind,  than  to  see  those  Approbations  which 
it  gives  itself  seconded  by  the  Applauses  of  the  Publick:  A 
Man  is  more  sure  of  his  Conduct,  when  the  Verdict  which  he 
passes  upon  his  own  Behaviour  is  thus  warranted,  and 
confirmed  by  the  Opinion  of  all  that  know  him. 

My  worthy  Friend  Sir  Roger  is  one  of  those  who  is  not  only 
at  Peace  within  himself,  but  beloved  and  esteemed  by  all 
about  him.  He  receives  a  suitable  Tribute  for  his  universal 
Benevolence  to  mankind,  in  the  Returns  of  Affection  and 
Good-will,  which  are  paid  him  by  every  one  that  lives  within 
his  Neighbourhood.  I  lately  met  with  two  or  three  odd 
Instances  of  that  general  Respect  which  is  shewn  to  the  good 
old  Knight.  He  would  needs  carry  Will.  Wimble  and  myself 
with  him  to  the  County- Assizes :  As  we  were  upon  the  Road 
Will.  Wimble  joined  a  couple  of  plain  Men  who  rid  before  us, 
and  conversed  with  them  for  some  Time;  during  which  my 
Friend  Sir  Roger  acquainted  me  with  their  Characters. 

The  first  of  them,  says  he,  that  has  a  spaniel  by  his  Side,  is 
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a  Yeoman  of  about  an  hundred  Pounds  a  Ye&r,  an  honest 
Man :  He  is  just  within  the  Game-Act,  and  qualified  to  kill  an 
Hare  or  a  Pheasant:  He  knocks  down  a  Dinner  with  his  Gun 
twice  or  thrice  a  Week;  and  by  that  Means  lives  much 
cheaper  than  those  who  have  not  so  good  an  Estate  as  himself. 
He  would  be  a  good  Neighbour  if  he  did  not  destroy  so  many 
Partridges:  in  short,  he  is  a  very  sensible  Man ;  shoots  flying; 
and  has  been  several  Times  Foreman  of  the  Petty- Jury. 

The  other  that  rides  along  with  him  is  Tom  Touchy,  a 
Fellow  famous  for  taking  the  Law  of  every  Body.  There  is  not 
one  in  the  Town  where  he  lives  that  he  has  not  sued  at  a 
Quarter-Sessions.  The  Rogue  had  once  the  Impudence  to  go 
to  Law  with  the  Widow.  His  head  is  full  of  Costs,  Damages, 
and  Ejectments:  He  plagued  a  couple  of  honest  Gentlemen 
so  long  for  a  Trespass  in  breaking  one  of  his  Hedges,  till  he  was 
forced  to  sell  the  Ground  it  enclosed  to  defray  the  Charges  of 
the  Prosecution:  His  Father  left  him  fourscore  Pounds  a 
Year;  but  he  has  cast  and  been  cast  so  often,  that  he  is  not 
now  worth  thirty.  I  suppose  he  is  going  upon  the  old  Business 
of  the  Willow-Tree. 

As  Sir  Roger  was  giving  me  this  Account  of  Tom  Touchy, 
Will.  Wimble  and  his  two  Companions  stopped  short  till  we 
came  up  to  them.  After  having  paid  their  Respects  to  Sir 
Roger,  Will,  told  him  that  Mr.  Touchy  and  he  must  appeal  to 
him  upon  a  Dispute  that  arose  between  them.  Will,  it  seems 
had  been  giving  his  Fellow  Traveller  an  Account  of  his 
Angling  one  Day  in  such  a  Hole;  when  Tom  Touchy,  instead 
of  hearing  out  his  Story,  told  him,  that  Mr.  such  an  One,  if  he 
pleased,  might  take  the  law  o/him  for  fishing  in  that  Part  of 
the  River.  My  Friend  Sir  Roger  heard  them  both,  upon  a 
round  Trot;  and  after  having  paused  some  Time  told  them, 
with  the  Air  of  a  Man  who  would  not  give  his  Judgment 
rashly,  that  much  might  be  said  on  both  Sides.  They  were 
neither  of  them  dissatisfied  with  the  Knight's  Determination, 
because  neither  of  them  found  himself  in  the  Wrong  by  it: 
Upon  which  we  made  the  best  of  our  Way  to  the  Assizes. 

The  Court  was  sat  before  Sir  Roger  came,  but  notwith- 
standing all  the  Justices  had  taken  their  Baces  upon  the 
Bench,  they  made  Room  for  the  old  Knight  at  the  Head  of 
them;  who  for  his  Reputation  in  the  Country  took  Occasion 
to  whisper  in  the  Judge's  Ear,  That  he  was  glad  his  Lordship 
had  met  with  so  muck  good  Weigher  in  his  Circuit.  I  was  listen- 
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ing  to  the  Proceedings  of  the  Court  with  much  Attention,  and 
infinitely  pleased  with  that  ^reat  Appearance  and  Solemnity 
which  so  properly  accompames  such  a  publick  Administration 
of  our  Laws ;  when,  after  about  an  Hour's  Sitting,  I  observed 
to  my  great  Surprize,  in  the  midst  of  a  Trial,  that  my  Friend 
Sir  Roger  was  getting  up  to  speak.  I  was  in  some  Pain 
for  him,  till  I  found  he  had  acquitted  himself  of  two  or 
three  Sentences,  with  a  Look  of  much  Business  and  great 
Intrepidity. 

Upon  his  first  Rising  the  Court  was  hushed,  and  a  general 
Whisper  ran  among  the  Country-People  that  Sir  Roger  was 
up.  The  Speech  he  made  was  so  little  to  the  Purpose,  that  I 
shall  not  trouble  my  Readers  with  an  Account  of  it;  and  I 
believe  was  not  so  much  designed  by  the  Knight  himself  to 
inform  the  Court,  as  to  give  him  a  Figure  in  my  Eye,  and 
keep  up  his  Credit  in  the  Country. 

I  was  highly  delighted,  when  the  Court  rose,  to  see  the 
Gentlemen  of  the  Country  gathering  about  my  old  Friend,  and 
striving  who  should  compliment  him  most;  at  the  same  Time 
that  the  ordinary  People  gazed  upon  him  at  a  Distance,  not 
a  little  admiring  his  Courage,  that  was  not  afraid  to  speak  to 
the  Judge. 

In  our  Return  home  we  met  with  a  very  odd  Accident! 
which  I  cannot  forbear  relating,  because  it  shows  how  desirous 
all  who  know  Sir  Roger  are  of  giving  him  Marks  of  their 
Esteem.  When  we  were  arrived  upon  the  Verge  of  his  Estate, 
we  stopped  at  a  little  Inn  to  rest  our  selves  and  our  Horses. 
The  Man  of  the  House  had  it  seems  been  formerly  a  Servant 
in  the  Knight's  family;  and  to  do  Honour  to  his  old  Master, 
had  some  Time  since,  unknown  to  Sir  Roger,  put  him  up  in  a 
Sign-post  before  the  Door;  so  that  the  Knight's  Head  had 
hung  out  upon  the  Road  about  a  Week  before  he  himself  knew 
anything  of  the  M«»iter.  As  soon  as  Sir  Roger  was  acquainted 
with  it,  finding  that  his  Servant's  Indiscretion  proceeded 
wholly  from  Affection  and  Good-will,  he  only  told  him  that 
he  had  made  him  too  high  a  Compliment;  and  when  the 
Fellow  seemed  to  think  that  could  hardly  be,  added  with  a 
more  decisive  Look,  That  it  was  too  great  an  Honour  for  any 
Man  under  a  Duke;  but  told  him  at  the  same  time  that  it 
might  be  altered  witii  a  very  few  Touches,  and  that  he  himself 
would  be  at  the  Charge  of  it.  Accordingly  they  got  a  Painter 
by  the  Knight's  Directions  to  add  a  pair  of  Whiskers  to  the 
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jFace,  and  by  a  little  Aggravation  of  the  Features  to  change  it 
into  the  Saracen's  Head.  I  should  not  have  known  this  Story, 
had  not  the  Inn-Keeper  upon  Sir  Roger's  alighting  told  him 
in  my  Hearing,  That  his  Honour's  head  was  brought  back  last 
Night  with  the  alterations  that  he  had  ordered  to  be  made  in 
it.  Upon  this  my  Friend  with  his  usual  Oiearfulness  related 
the  Particulars  above-mentioned,  and  ordered  the  Head  to 
be  brought  into  the  Room.  I  could  not  forbear  discovering 
greater  Expressions  of  Mirth  than  ordinary  upon  the  Appear- 
ance of  this  monstrous  Face,  under  which,  notwithstanding 
it  was  made  to  frown  and  stare  in  a  most  extraordinary  Man- 
ner, I  could  still  discover  a  distant  ResemUance  of  my  old 
Friend.  Shr  Roger,  upon  seeing  me  laugh,  desired  me  to  tell 
him  truly  if  I  thought  it  possible  for  People  to  know  him  in 
tlmt  Disguise.  I  at  first  kept  my  usual  Silence;  but  upon  the 
Knight's  conjuring  me  to  tell  him  whether  it  was  not  still  more 
like  himself  than  a  Saracen,  I  composed  my  Countenance  in 
the  best  Manner  I  could,  and  replied.  That  much  might  be  said 
on  both  Sides. 

These  several  Adventures,  with  the  Knight's  Behaviour  in 
them,  gave  me  as  pleasant  a  Day  as  ever  I  met  with  in  any  of 
my  Travels.  L 
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Convectare  iuvat  praedas,  &  vivere  rapto. — Virc. 

A5  J  was  Yesterday  riding  out  in  the  Fields  with  my  Friend 
Sir  Roger,  we  saw  at  a  little  Distance  from  us  a  Troop  of 
Gypsies.  Upon  the  first  Discovery  of  them,  my  Friend  was  in 
some  Doubt  whether  he  should  not  exert  the  Justice  of  the 
Peace  upon  such  a  Band  of  lawless  Vagrants;  but  not  having 
his  Clerk  with  him,  who  is  a  necessary  Counsellor  on  these 
Occasions,  and  fearing  that  his  Poultry  might  fare  the  worse 
for  it,  he  let  the  Thought  drop:  But  at  the  same  Time  gave 
me  a  particular  Account  of  the  Mischiefs  they  do  in  the 
Country,  in  stealing  People's  Goods  and  spoiling  their  Ser- 
vants. If  a  stray  Piece  of  Linen  hangs  upon  an  Hedge,  says 
Sir  Roger,  they  are  sure  to  have  it;  if  a  Hog  loses  his  Way  in 
the  Fields,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  he  becomes  their  Prey;  our 
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G«ese  cannot  live  in  Peace  for  them;  if  a  Man  prosecutes 
them  with  severity,  his  Hen-roost  is  sure  to  pay  for  it:  They 
generally  straggle  into  these  Parts  about  this  Time  of  the 
Year;  and  set  the  Heads  of  our  Servant-Maids  so  agog  for 
Husbands,  that  we  do  not  expect  to  have  any  Business  done, 
as  it  should  be,  whilst  they  are  in  the  Country.  I  have  an 
honest  Dairy-Maid  who  crosses  their  Hands  with  a  Piece 
Silver  every  Summer,  and  never  fails  being  promised  the 
handsomest  young  Fellow  in  the  Parish  for  her  Pains.  Your 
Friend  the  Butler  has  been  Fool  enough  to  be  seduced  by 
them;  and  though  he  is  sure  to  lose  a  Knife,  a  Fork,  or  a 
Spoon  every  Time  his  Fortune  is  told  him,  generally  shuts 
hunself  up  in  the  Pantry  with  an  old  Gypsie  for  about  half  an 
Hour  once  in  a  Twelve-month.  Sweet-hearts  are  the  things 
they  live  upon,  which  they  bestow  very  plentifully  upon  all 
those  that  apply  themselves  to  them.  You  see  now  and  then 
some  handsome  young  Jades  among  them:  The  Sluts  have 
often  very  white  Teeth  and  black  Eyes. 

Sir  Roger  observing  that  I  listend  with  great  Attention  to 
his  Account  of  a  People  who  were  so  entirely  new  to  me,  told 
me.  That  if  I  would  they  should  tell  us  our  Fortunes,  As  I  was 
very  well  pleased  with  the  Knight's  Proposal,  we  rid  up  and 
communicated  our  Hands  to  them.  A  Cassandra  of  the  Crew, 
after  having  examined  my  Lines  very  diligently,  told  me, 
That  I  loved  a  pretty  Maid  in  a  Comer,  that  I  was  a  good 
Woman's  Man,  with  some  other  Particulars  which  I  do  not 
think  proper  to  relate.  My  Friend  Sir  Roger  alighted  from 
his  Horse,  and  exposing  his  Palm  to  two  or  three  that  stood 
by  him,  they  crumpled  it  into  all  Shapes,  and  diligently 
scanned  every  Wrinkle  that  could  be  made  in  it;  when  one 
of  them  who  was  older  and  more  Sun-burnt  than  the  rest,  told 
him,  That  he  had  a  Widow  in  his  Line  of  Life:  Upon  which 
the  Knight  cried,  Go,  go,  you  are  an  idle  Baggage,  and  at  the 
same  time  smiled  upon  me.  The  Gypsie  finding  he  was  not 
displeased  in  his  Heart,  told  him,  after  a  further  Enquiry  into 
his  Hand,  that  his  True-love  was  constant,  and  that  she 
should  dream  of  him  to  Night.  My  old  Friend  cryed  pish,  and 
bid  her  go  on.  The  Gypsie  told  him  that  he  was  a  Batchelour, 
but  would  not  be  so  long;  and  that  he  was  dearer  to  some 
Body  than  he  thought :  the  Knight  still  repeated,  She  was  an 
idle  Baggage,  and  bid  her  go  on.  Ah  Master,  says  the  Gypsie, 
that  roguish  Leer  of  yours  makes  a  pretty  Woman's  Heart 
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ake;  you  ha'n't  that  Simper  about  the  Mouth  for  Nothing 

Tlie  uncouth  Gibberish  with  which  all  this  was  uttered, 

like  the  Darkness  of  an  Oracle,  made  us  the  more  attentive 
to  it.  To  be  short,  the  Knight  left  the  Money  with  her  that 
he  had  crossed  her  Hand  with,  and  got  up  agam  on  his  Horse. 

As  we  were  riding  away.  Sir  Roger  told  me,  that  he  knew 
several  sensible  People  who  believed  these  Gypsies  now  and 
then  foretold  very  strange  things;  and  for  Half  an  Hour 
together  appeared  more  jocund  than  ordinary.  In  the  Height 
of  his  good  Humour,  meeting  a  common  Beggar  upon  the 
Road  who  was  no  Conjuror,  as  he  went  to  raieve  him  he 
found  his  Pocket  was  pickt :  That  being  a  Kind  of  Palmistry 
at  which  this  Race  of  Vermin  are  very  dexterous. 

I  might  here  entertain  my  Reader  with  Historical  Remarks 
on  this  idle  profligate  People,  who  infest  all  the  Countries  of 
Europe,  and  live  in  the  Midst  of  Governments  in  a  kind  of 
commonwealth  by  themselves.  But  instead  of  entering  into 
Observations  of  this  Nature,  I  shall  fill  the  remaining  part 
of  my  paper  with  a  Story  which  is  still  fresh  in  Holland,  and 
was  prmted  in  one  of  our  Month!}-  Accounts  about  twenty 
Years  ago.  '  As  the  Trekschuyt,  or  Hackney-boat,  which 
carries  Passengers  from  Leiden  to  Amsterdam,  was  putting 
off,  a  Boy  running  along  the  Side  of  the  Canal,  desir'd  to  be 
taken  in;  which  the  Master  of  the  Boat  refused,  because  the 
Lad  had  not  quite  Money  enough  to  pay  the  usual  Fare.  An 
eminent  Merchant  being  pleased  with  the  Looksof  the  Boy,and 
secretly  touched  with  Compassion  towards  him,  paid  the  Money 
for  him,  and  ordered  him  to  be  taken  on  board.  Upon  talking 
with  him  afterwards,  he  found  that  he  could  speak  readily  in 
three  or  four  Languages,  and  learned  upon  further  Examina- 
tion that  he  had  been  stolen  away  when  he  was  a  Child  by  a 
Gypsy,  and  had  rambled  ever  since  with  a  gang  of  those 
Strolers  up  and  down  several  Parts  of  Europe.  It  happened 
that  the  Merchant,  whose  heart  seems  to  have  inclined  to- 
wards the  Boy  by  a  secret  kind  of  Instinct,  had  himself  lost  a 
Child  some  Years  before.  The  Parents,  after  a  long  Search  for 
him,  gave  him  for  drowned  in  one  of  the  Canals  with  which 
that  Country  abounds ;  and  the  Mother  was  so  afflicted  at  the 
Loss  of  a  fine  Boy,  who  was  her  only  Son,  that  she  died  for 
Grief  of  it.  Upon  laying  together  all  Particulars,  and  examin> 
ing  the  several  Moles  and  Marks  by  which  the  Mother  used  to 
describe  the  Child  when  he  was  first  missing,  the  Boy  proved 
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to  be  the  Son  of  the  Merchant,  whose  Heart  had  so  unac- 
countably melted  at  the  sight  of  him.  The  Lad  was  very  well 
pleased  to  find  a  Father,  who  was  so  rich,  and  likely  to  leave 
him  a  good  Estate;  the  Father,  on  the  other  Hand,  was  not  a 
little  delighted  to  see  a  Son  return  to  him,  whom  he  had  given 
for  lost,  with  such  a  Strength  of  Constitution,  Sharpness  of 
Understanding,  and  skill  in  Languages.'  Here  the  printed 
Story  leaves  off;  but  if  I  may  give  credit  to  Reports,  our 
Linguist  having  received  such  extraordinary  Rudiments 
towards  a  good  Education,  was  afterwards  trained  up  in 
every  thing  that  becomes  a  Gentleman;  wearing  off  by  little 
and  litde  all  the  vicious  habits  and  Practices  that  he  had 
been  used  to  in  the  Course  of  his  Peregrinations:  Nay,  it  is 
said,  that  he  has  since  been  employed  in  foreign  Courts  upon 
National  Business,  with  great  Reputation  to  himself  and 
Honour  to  those  who  sent  him,  and  that  he  has  visited 
several  Countries  as  a  publick  Minister,  in  which  he  formerly 
wandered  as  a  Gypsy. 


SIR  ROGER  AT  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY 
Ire  tamen  restat,  Numa  quo  devenit  &  Aneus, — HoR. 

My  Friend  Sir  Roger  de  Coverlv  told  me  t'other  Night, 
that  he  had  been  reading  my  Paper  upon  Westminster- Abbey, 
in  which,  says  he,  there  are  a  great  many  ingenious  Fancies. 
He  told  ne  at  the  same  Trme,  that  he  observed  I  had  pro- 
mised another  Paper  upon  the  Tombs,  and  that  he  should  be 
glad  to  go  and  see  them  with  me,  not  having  visited  them 
since  he  had  read  History.  I  could  not  at  first  imagine  how 
this  came  into  the  Knight's  Head,  till  I  recollected  that  he 
had  been  very  busy  all  last  Summer  upon  Baker's  Chronicle, 
which  he  has  quoted  several  Times  in  his  Disputes  with  Sir 
Andrew  Freeport  since  his  last  coming  to  Town.  Accord- 
ingly I  promised  to  call  upon  him  the  next  Morning,  that  we 
might  go  tog  ther  to  the  Abbey. 

I  found  the  Knight  under  his  Butler's  Hands,  who  always 

shaves  him.   He  was  no  sooner  dressed,  than  he  called  for  a 

-Glass  of  the  Widow  Trueby's  Water,  which  he  told  me  he 

always  drank  before  he  went  abroad.   He  recommended  to 

me  a  Dram  of  it  at  the  same  Time,  with  so  much  Heartiness, 
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that  I  could  not  forbear  drinking  it.  As  soon  as  I  had  got  it 
down  I  found  it  very  unpalatable,  upon  which  the  Knight 
observing  that  I  had  made  several  wry  Faces,  told  me  that  he 
knew  I  should  not  like  it  at  first,  but  that  it  was  the  best 
Thing  in  the  World  against  the  Stone  or  Gravel. 

I  could  have  wished  indeed  that  he  had  acquainted  me  with 
the  Virtues  of  it  sooner;  but  it  was  too  late  to  complain,  and 
I  knew  what  he  had  done  was  out  of  Good-will.  Sir  Roger 
told  me  further,  that  he  looked  upon  it  to  be  very  good  for  a 
Man  whilst  he  staid  in  Town,  to  keep  off  Infection,  and  that 
he  got  together  a  Quantity  of  it  upon  the  first  News  of  the 
Sickness  being  at  Dantzick:  When  of  a  sudden  turning  short 
to  one  of  his  Servants,  who  stood  behind  him,  he  bid  him  call 
an  Hackney-Coach,  and  take  Care  it  was  an  elderly  Man  that 
drove  it. 

He  then  resumed  his  Discourse  upon  Mrs.  Trueby's  Water, 
telling  me  that  the  Widow  Trueby  was  one  who  did  more  Good 
than  all  the  Doctors  and  Apothecaries  in  the  County:  That 
she  distilled  every  poppy  that  grew  within  five  Miles  of  her, 
thatshe  distributed  her  Water  gratis&mong  all  sorts  of  People ; 
to  which  the  Knight  added,  that  she  had  a  very  great  Jointure, 
and  that  the  whole  Country  would  fain  have  it  a  Match 
between  him  and  her;  and  truly,  says  Sir  Roger,  if  I  had  not 
been  engaged,  perhaps  I  could  not  have  done  better. 

His  Discourse  was  broken  off  by  his  Man's  telling  him  he 
had  called  a  Coach.  Upon  our  going  to  it,  after  having  cast 
his  Eye  upon  the  Wheels,  he  asked  the  Coachman  if  his  Axle- 
tree  was  good;  upon  the  Fellow's  telling  him  he  would 
warrant  it,  the  Knight  turned  to  me,  told  me  he  looked  like 
an  honest  Man,  and  went  in  without  further  Ceremony. 

We  had  not  gone  far,  when  Sir  Roger  popping  out  his 
Head,  called  the  Coachman  down  from  his  Box,  and  upon  his 
presenting  himself  at  the  Window,  asked  him  if  he  smoaked; 
as  I  was  considering  what  this  would  end  in,  he  bid  him  stop 
by  the  Way  at  any  good  Tobacconist's,  and  take  in  a  Roll  of 
their  best  Virginia.  Nothing  material  happen'd  in  the 
remaining  Part  of  our  Journey,  till  we  were  set  down  at  the 
West-End  of  the  Abbey. 

As  we  went  up  the  Body  of  the  Church,  the  Knight  pointed 
at  the  Trophies  upon  one  of  the  new  Monuments,  and  cry'd 
out,  A  brave  Man  I  warrant  him.  Passing  afterwards  by  Sir 
Cloudsly  Shovel,  he  flung  his  Hand  that  Way,  and  cry'd  Sir 
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Cioudsly  Shovel  I  a  very  gallant  Man !  As  we  stood  before 
Busby's  Tomb/ the  Kiught  utter'd  himself  again  after  the 
same  Manner,  Dr.  Busby,  a  great  Man,  he  whipp'd  my  Grand- 
father, a  very  great  Man.  I  should  have  gone  to  him  my  self, 
if  I  had  not  been  a  Blockhead,  a  very  great  Man! 

We  were  immediately  conducted  into  the  little  Chappel  on 
the  Right  Hand.  Sir  Roger  planting  himself  at  our  Historian's 
Elbow,  was  very  attentive  to  every  Thing  he  said,  particularly 
to  the  Account  he  gave  us  of  the  Lord  who  had  cut  off  the 
King  of  Morocco's  Head.  Among  several  other  Figures,  he 
was  very  pleased  to  see  the  Statesman  Cecil  upon  his  Knees; 
and,  concluding  them  all  to  be  great  Men,  was  conducted 
to  the  Figure  which  represents  t^t  Martyr  to  good  House- 
wifry,  who  died  by  the  Prick  of  a  Needle,  upon  our  Inter- 
preter's telling  us,  that  she  was  a  Maid  of  Honour  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  the  Knight  was  very  inquisitive  into  her  Name  and 
Family,  and,  after  having  regarded  her  Finger  for  some  Time, 
I  wonder,  says  he,  that  Sir  Richard  Baker  has  said  Nothing  of 
her  in  his  Chronicle. 

We  were  then  convey'd  to  the  two  Coronation  Chairs, 
where  my  old  Friend,  after  having  heard  that  the  Stone 
underneath  the  most  ancient  of  them,  which  was  brought 
from  Scotland,  was  called  Jacob's  Pillar,  sat  himself  down  in 
the  Chair,  and  looking  like  the  Figure  of  an  old  Gothic  King, 
asked  our  Interpreter,  What  authority  they  had  to  say,  that 
Jacob  had  ever  been  in  Scotland}  The  Fellow,  instead  of  re- 
turning him  an  Answer,  told  him,  that  he  hoped  his  Honour 
would  pay  his  Forfeit.  I  could  observe  Sir  Roger  a  little 
ruffled  upon  being  thus  trapanned;  but  our  Guide  not  in- 
sisting upon  his  Demand,  the  Knight  soon  recovered  his  good 
Humour,  and  whispered  in  my  Ear,  that  if  Will.  Wimble 
were  with  us,  and  saw  those  two  Chairs,  it  would  go  hard  but 
he  would  get  a  Tobacco-Stopper  out  of  one  or  t'other  of 
them. 

Sir  Roger,  in  the  next  Place,  laid  his  Hand  upon  Edward 
III.'s  Sword,  and  leaning  upon  the  Pommel  of  it,  gave  us  the 
whole  History  of  the  Black  Prince;  concluding,  that  in  Sir 
Richard  Baker's  Opinion,  Edward  the  Third  was  one  of  the 
greatest  Princes  that  ever  sate  upon  the  English  Throne. 

We  were  then  shewn  Edward  the  Confessor's  Tomb;  upon 
which  Sir  Roger  acquainted  us,  that  he  was  the  first  who 
touched  for  tV**  Evil;  and  afterwards  Henry  the  Fourth's, 
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upon  which  he  shook  his  Head^  and  told  us,  there  was  fine 
Reading  in  the  Casualties  of  that  Reign. 

Our  Conductor  then  pointed  to  ti[iat  Monument,  where 
there  is  the  Figure  of  one  of  our  English  Kings  without  an 
Head ;  and  upon  giving  us  to  know,  that  the  Head,  which  was 
of  beaten  Silver,  had  been  stolen  away  several  Years  since: 
Some  Whig,  I  warrant  you,  says  Sir  Roger;  You  ought  to 
lock  up  your  Kings  better:  They  will  carry  off  the  Body  too, 
if  you  don't  take  Care. 

The  glorious  Names  of  Henry  the  Fifth  and  Queen  Elizabeth 
gave  the  Knight  great  Opportunities  of  shining,  and  of  doing 
Justice  to  Sir  Richard  Baker,  who,  as  our  Knight  observed 
with  some  surprize,  had  a  great  many  Kings  in  him,  whose 
Momunents  he  had  not  seen  in  the  Abbey. 

For  my  own  Part,  I  could  not  but  be  pleased  to  see  the 
Knight  shew  such  at  honest  Passion  for  the  Glory  of  his 
Country,  and  such  a  respectful  Gratitude  to  the  Memory  of 
its  Princes. 

I  must  not  omit,  that  the  Benevolence  of  my  good  old 
Friend,  which  flows  out  towards  every  one  he  converses  with, 
made  hiir..  very  kind  to  our  Interpreter,  whom  he  looked  upon 
as  an  extraordinary  Man ;  for  which  Reason  he  shook  him  by 
the  Hand  at  Parting,  telling  him,  that  he  should  be  very 
glad  to  see  Mm  at  his  Lodgings  in  Norfolk-Buildings,  and 
talk  over  these  Matters  with  him  more  at  Leisure.  L 
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Respicere  exemplar  vitae  morumque  jubebo 

Doc  um  imitatorem,  &  vivas  hinc  ducere  voces. — Hor. 

Mv  Friend  Sir  Roger  de  Coverlv,  when  we  last  met  together 
at  the  Club,  told  me  that  he  had  a  great  mind  to  see  the  new 
Tragedy  with  me,  assuring  me  at  the  same  Time,  that  he  had 
not  been  at  a  Play  these  twenty  Years.  The  last  I  saw, 
says  Sir  Roger,  was  the  Committee,  which  I  should  not  have 
gone  to  neither,  had  not  I  been  told  before-hand  that  it  was 
a  good  Church  of  England  Comedy.  He  then  proceeded  to 
enquire  of  me  who  this  Distress'd  Mother  was,  and  upon 
hearing  that  she  was  Hector's  Widow,  he  told  me,  that  her 
Husband  was  a  brave  Man,  and  that  when  he  was  a  School- 
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Boy,  he  had  read  his  Life  at  the  end  of  the  Dictionary.  My 
Friend  asked  me,  in  the  next  Place,  if  there  would  not  be 
some  Danger  in  coming  home  late,  in  case  the  Mohocks  should 
be  abroad.  I  assure  you,  says  he,  I  thought  I'had  fallen  into 
their  Hands  last  Night,  for  I  observ'd  two  or  three  lusty 
black  Men  that  followed  me  half  way  up  Fleet-street,  and 
mended  their  Pace  behind  me,  in  Proportion  as  I  put  on  to 
get  away  from  them.  You  must  know  continued  the  Knight 
with  a  Smile,  I  fancied  they  had  a  mind  to  kunt  me;  for  I 
remember  an  honest  Gentleman  in  my  Neighbourhood,  who 
was  serv'd  such  a  Trick  in  King  Charles  the  Second's  Time; 
for  which  Reason  he  has  not  ventured  himself  in  Town  ever 
since.  I  might  have  shown  them  very  good  Sport,  had  this 
been  their  Design,  for  as  I  am  an  old  Fox-hunter,  I  should 
have  turned  and  dodged,  and  have  play'd  them  a  thousand 
Tricks  they  had  never  seen  in  their  Lives  before.  Sir 
Roger  added,  that  if  these  Gentlemen  had  any  such 
Intention,  they  did  not  succeed  very  well  in  it;  for  I  threw 
them  out,  says  he,  at  the  End  of  Norfolk-street,  where  I 
doubled  the  Comer,  and  got  Shelter  in  my  Lodgings  before 
they  could  imagine  what  was  become  of  me.  However,  says 
the  Knight,  if  Captain  Sentry  will  make  one  with  us  to 
Morrow  Night,  and  if  you  will  both  of  you  call  upon  me  about 
Four  a-Clock,  that  we  may  be  at  the  House  before  it  is  full,  I 
will  have  my  own  Coach  in  .n«;adiness  to  attend  you,  for  John 
tells  me  he  has  got  the  Fore-Wheels  mended. 

The  Captain,  who  did  not  fail  to  meet  me  there  at  the 
appointed  Hour,  bid  Sir  Roger  fear  nothing,  for  that  he  had 
put  on  the  same  Sword  which  he  made  use  of  at  the  Battel  of 
Steenkirk.  Sir  Roger's  Servants,  and  among  the  rest  my 
old  Friend  the  Butler,  had,  I  found,  provided  themselvcr  with 
good  oaken  Plants,  to  attend  their  Master  upon  this  Occ  /cion. 
When  we  had  plac'd  him  in  his  Coach,  with  my  self  at  his  Left 
hand,  the  Captain  before  him,  and  his  Butler  at  the  Head  of 
his  Footmen  in  the  Rear,  we  convoy'd  him  in  Safety  to  the 
Play-house ;  where,  after  having  march'd  up  the  Entry  in  good 
Order,  the  Captain  and  I  went  in  with  him,  and  seated  him 
betwixt  us  in  the  Pit.  As  soon  as  the  House  was  full,  and  the 
Candles  lighted,  my  old  Friend  stood  up  and  looked  about 
him  with  that  Pleasure,  which  a  Mind  seasoned  with  Hu- 
manity naturally  feels  in  it  self,  at  the  Sight  of  a  Multitude 
of  People  who  seem  pleased  with  one  another,  and  partake  of 
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the  same  common  Entertaimnent.  I  could  not  but  fancy  to 
my  self,  as  the  old  Man  stood  up  in  the  Middle  of  the  Pit, 
that  he  made  a  very  proper  Center  to  a  Tragick  Audience. 
Upon  the  Entring  of  Pyrrhus  the  Knight  told  me,  that  he 
did  not  believe  the  King  of  France  himself  had  a  better  Strut. 
I  was  indeed  very  attentive  to  my  old  Friend's  Remarks, 
because  I  looked  upon  them  as  a  Piece  of  Natural  C/itic'sm, 
and  was  well  pleased  to  hear  him  at  the  Conclusion  of  almost 
every  Scene,  telling  me  that  he  could  not  imagine  how  the 
Play  would  end.  One  while  he  appear'd  much  concerned  for 
Andromache;  and  a  little  while  after  as  much  for  Hermione; 
and  was  extremely  puzzled  to  think  what  would  become  of 
Pyrrhtts. 

When  Sir  Roger  saw  Andromache's  obstinate  Refusal  to  her 
Lover's  Importunities,  he  whispered  me  in  the  Ear,  that  he 
was  sure  she  would  never  have  him;  to  which  he  added,  with 
a  more  than  ordinary  Vehemence,  You  can't  imagine.  Sir, 
what  'tis  to  have  to  do  with  a  Widow.  Upon  Pyrrhus  his 
threatning  afterwards  to  leave  her,  the  Knight, shook  his 
Head,  and  muttered  to^himself,  Ay,  do  if  you  can.;. This  Part 
dwelt  so  much  upon  my  Friend's  Imagination,  that  at  the 
Close  of  the  Third  Act,  as  I  was  thinking  of  something  eke, 
he  whispered  in  my  Ear,  These  Widows,  Sir,  are  the  most 
perverse  Creatures  in  the  World.  But  pray,  says  he,  you  that 
are  a  Critick,  is  the  Play  according  to  your  Dramatick  Rules, 
as  you  call  them  ?  Should  your  People  in  Tragedy  always  talk 
to  be  understood?  Why,  there  is  not  a  single  Sentence  in 
this  Play  that  I  do  not  know  the  Meaning  of. 

The  fourth  Act  very  luckily  begun  before  I  had  Time.>.o 
give  the  old  Gentleman  an  Answer;  Well,  says  the  Knigut^ 
sitting  down  with  great  Satisfaction,  I  suppose  we  are  now 
to  see  Hector's  Ghost.  He  then  renewed  his  Attention,  and, 
from  Time  to  Time,  fell  a  praising  the  Widow.  He  made, 
indeed,  a  little  Mistake  as  to  one  of  her  Pages,  whom  at  his 
first  Entring,  he  took  for  Astyanax;  but  he  quickly  set  himself 
right  in  that  Particular,  though,  at  the  same  time,  he  owned 
he  should  have  been  very  glad  to  have  seen  the  little  Boy, 
who,  says  he,  must  needs  be  a  very  fine  Child  by  the  Account 
that  is  given  of  him.  Upon  Hermione' s  going  oflE  with  a  menace 
to  Pyrrhus,  the  Audience  gave  a  loud  Clap,  to  which  Sir 
Roger  added.  On  my  Word,  a  notable  Young  Baggage. 

As  there  was  a  very  remarkable  Silence  acd  StiUness  in 
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the  Audience  during  the  whole  Action,  it  was  natural  for 
them  to  take  the  Opportunity  of  these  Intervals  between 
the  Acts,  to  express  their  Opinion  of  the  Players,  and  of  their 
respective  Parts.  Sir  Roger  hearing  a  Cluster  of  them  praise 
Orestes,  struck  in  with  them,  and  told  them,  that  he  thou^t 
hisFriendPyZa<fe;y  was  a  very  sensible  Man;  As  they  were  after- 
wards applauding  Pyrrhtis,  Sir  Roger  put  in  a  second  time, 
And  let  me  tell  you,  says  he,  though  he  speaks  but  little,  I 
like  the  old  Fellow  in  Whiskers  as  wellas  tmy  of  them.  Captain 
Sentry,  seeing  two  or  three  Waggs  who  sat  near  us  lean 
with  an  attentive  Ear  towards  Sir  Roger,  and  fearing  lest 
they  should  smoak  the  Knight,  pluck'd  him  by  the  Elbow,  and 
whispered  something  in  his  Ear,  that  lasted  till  the  Op^iing 
of  the  Fifth  Act.  The  Knight  was  wonderfully  attentive  to 
the  Account  which  Orestes  gives  of  Pyrrhus  liis  Death,  and  at 
the  Conclusion  of  it,  told  me  it  was  sudi  a  bloody  Piece  of 
Work,  that  he  was  glad  it  was  not  done  upon  the  Stage. 
Seeing  afterwards  Orestes  in  his  raving  Fit,  he  grew  more 
than  ordinary  serious,  and  took  Occasion  to  moralize  (in  his 
Way)  upon  an  evil  Conscience,  adding  that  Orestes,  in  his 
Madness,  looked  as  if  he  saw  something. 

As  we  were  the  first  that  came  into  the  House,  so  we  were 
the  last  that  went  out  of  it;  being  resolved  to  have  a  clear 
Passage  for  our  old  Friend,  whom  we  did  not  cire  to  venture 
among  the  Justling  of  the  Crowd.  Sir  Roger  went  out  fully 
satisfy'd  with  his  Entertainment,  and  we  guarded  him  to  his 
Lodgings  in  the  same  manner  that  we  brought  him  to  the 
Play-house;  being  highly  pleased,  for  my  own  Part,  not  only 
with  the  Performance  of  the  excellent  Piece  which  had  been 
presented,  but  with  the  Satisfaction  which  it  hid  given  to  the 
good  old  Man.  L 
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Criminibus  debent  hortos . — ^Juv. 

As  I  was  sitting  in  my  Chamber,  and  thinking  on  a  Subject 
for  my  next  Spectator,  I  heard  two  or  three  irregular  Bounces 
at  my  Landlady's  Door,  and  upon  the  opening  of  it,  a  loud 
chearful  Voice  enquiring  whether  the  Philosopher  was  at 
Home.    The  Child  who  went  to  the  Door  answered  very 
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Innocently,  that  he  did  not  lodge  there.  I  immediately 
recollected  that  it  was  my  good  Friend  Sir  Roger's  Voice: 
and  that  I  had  promised  to  go  with  him  on  the  Water  to 
Spring-Garden,  in  case.itjproved  a  good  Evening.  The  Knight 
put  me  in  mind  of  my  Promise  from  the  Bottom  of  the  Stair- 
Case,  but  told  me  that  if  I  was  Speculating  he  would  stay 
below  till  I  had  done.  Upon  my  coming  down  I  found  all 
the  Childim  of  the  Family  got  about  my  old  Friend,  and  my 
Landlady  herself,  who  is  a  notable  prating  Gossip,  engaged 
in  a  Conference  with  him,  being  mightily  pleased  witii  his 
stroaking  his  little  Boy  upon  the  Head,  and  bidding  him  be 
a  good  Child,  and  mind  his  Book. 

We  were  to  sooner  come  to  the  Temple  Stairs,  but  we  were 
surrounded  with  a  crowd  of  Watermen,  offering  us  their 
respective  Services.  Sir  Roger,  after  having  looked  about 
him  very  attentively,  spied  one  with  a  Wooden-leg,  and 
immediately  g^ve  him  Orders  to  get  his  Boat  ready.  As  we 
were  walking  towards  it,  You  must  know,  says  Sir  Roger, 
/  never  make  we  of  any  Body  to  row  me  thai  kas  not  either  lost 
a  Leg  or  an  Am.  I  would  rather  bate  him  a  few  Strokes  of  his 
Oar,  than  not  employ  an  honest  Man  that  has  been  wounded  in 
the  Queen's  Service.  If  I  was  a  Lord  or  a  Bishop,  and  kept  a 
Barge,  I  would  tut  put  a  Fellow  in  my  Lwery  that  had  not  a 
Wooden-Leg. 

My  old  Friend,  after  having  seated  himself,  and  trimmed 
the  ?  ••'  H  his  Coachman,  who,  being  a  very  sober  Man, 
alwa  '  or  Ballast  on  these  Occasions,  we  made  the  best 

of  0  ^i  Fox-Hall.   Sir  Roger  obliged  the  Waterman 

to  g,  ..i  Hi^ioiy  of  his  Right  Leg,  and  hearing  that  he 

had  leic  it  at  La  ^ogte,  with  many  Particulars  whidi  passed 
in  that  glorious  Actim,  the  Knight  in  the  Triumph  of  his 
Heart  made  several  Reflections  on  the  Greatness  of  the 
British  Nation;  as,  tlat  one  Englishman  could  beat  three 
Frenchmen;  that  we  ctuld  never  be  in  Danger  of  Popery  so 
long  as  we  took  care  of  our  Fleet ;  that  the  Thames  was  the 
noblest  River  in  Europe;  that  London-Bridge  was  a  greater 
Piece  of  Work  than  any  of  the  Seven  Wonders  of  the  World; 
with  many  other  honest  Prejudices  which  naturally  cleave 
to  the  Heart  of  a  true  Englishman. 

After  some  short  Pause,  the  old  Knight  turning  about  his 
Head  twice  or  thrice,  to  takea  Survey  of  this  great  Metropolis, 
bid  me  observe  how  thick  thtCity  was  set  with  Churches,  and 
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that  there  was  scarce  a  single  Steeple  on  this  side  T*mpU- 
Bar.  A  most  Heathenish  Sight!  says  Sir  Roger  :  There  is 
no  Reiigion  at  this  End  of  the  Town.  The  Fifty  new  Churches 
will  very  much  mend  the  Prospect ;  but  Church-work  is  slow, 
Church-work  is  slow  I 

I  do  not  remember  I  have  any  where  mentioned,  in  Sir 
Rogek's  Character,  his  Custom  of  saluting  every  Body  that 
passes  by  him  with  a  Good-morrow,  or  a  Good-right.  This 
the  old  Man  does  out  of  the  Overflowings  of  his  Humanity, 
though  at  the  same  time  it  renders  him  so  popukr  among  all 
his  Country  Neighbours,  that  it  is  thought  to  have  gone  a  good 
way  in  making  him  onceor  twice  Knight  of  the  Shire.  Hecannot 
forbear  this  Exercise  of  Benevolence  even  in  Tc^vn,  when  he 
meets  with  any  one  in  his  Morning  or  Evening  \^'alk.  It  broke 
from  him  to  several  Boats  that  passed  by  us  upon  the  Water; 
but,  to  the  Knight's  great  Surprize,  as  be  gave  the  Good- 
nightto  two  or  three  young  Fellows  a  little  befaeour  Landing, 
one  of  them,  instead  of  returning  the  Civility,  asked  us  what 
queer  old  Putt  we  had  in  the  Boat;  and  whether  he  was  not 
ashamed  to  go  a  Wenching  at  his  Years?  with  a  great  deal 
of  the  like  TAamtf^-Ribaldry.  Sir  Roceb  seemed  a  little 
shocked  at  first,  but  at  length  assuming  a  Fice  of  Magistracy, 
told  us.  That  ij  he  were  a  Middlesex  Justice,  he  would  make 
such  Vagrants  know  that  her  Majesty's  Swjects  were  no  more 
to  be  abused  by  Water  than  by  Land. 

We  were  now  arrived  at  Spring-Gar^,  which  is  exqui?- 
itely  pleasant  at  this  Time  of  the  Year  When  I  considerev. 
the  Fragrancy  of  the  Walks  and  Bowers,  with  the  Choirs  of 
Birds  that  sung  upon  the  Trees,  and  the  loose  Tribe  of  People 
that  walk'd  under  their  Shades,  I  coald  not  but  look  upon 
the  Place  as  a  kind  of  Mahometan  Pa'adise.  Sir  Roger  told 
me  it  put  him  in  mind  of  a  little  Copoice  by  his  House  in  the 
Country,  which  his  Chaplain  us'd  to  call  an  Aviary  of  Nightin- 
gales. You  must  understand,  says  th:  Knight,  there  is  nothing 
in  the  World  that  pleases  a  Man  -n  Love  so  much  as  your 
Nightingale.  ^A,  Mr  Spectator  !  7he  many  Moonlight  Nights 
that  I  have  walked  by  my  self,  atd  thought  on  the  Widow  by 
the  Musick  of  the  Nightingale  I  Here  he  fetch'd  a  deep  Sigh, 
and  was  falling  into  a  Fit  of  musng,  when  a  Mask,  who  came 
behmd  him,  gave  him  a  gentle  Tap  upon  the  Shoulder,  and 
asked  him  if  he  would  drmk  a  Jottle  of  Mead  with  her?  But 
the  Knight  being  startled  at  so  unexpected  a  Familiarity, 
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and  displeased  to  be  interrupted  in  his  Thoughts  of  the 
Widow,  told  her,  She  was  a  wanton  Baggage,  and  bid  her  go 
about  her  Business. 

We  concluded  our  Walk  with  a  Glass  of  BurUm-Ale,  and  a 
Slice  of  Hung-Beef.  When  v/e  had  done  eating  our  selves, 
the  Knisht  called  a  Waiter  to  him,  and  bid  him  carry  the 
Remainder  to  the  Waterman  that  lutd  but  one  Leg.  I  per- 
ceived the  Fellow  stared  upon  him  at  the  Oddness  of  the 
Message,  and  was  going  to  be  saucy ;  upon  which  I  ratified  the 
Knight's  Commands  with  a  peremptory  Look. 

As  we  were  going  out  of  the  Garden,  my  old  Friend  thinking 
himself  oblig^,  as  a  Member  of  the  Quorum,  to  animadvert 
upon  the  Morals  of  the  Place,  told  the  Mistress  of  the  House, 
who  sat  at  the  Bar,  That  he  should  be  a  better  Customer  to 
her  Garden,  if  there  were  more  Nightingales,  and  fewer  bad 
Characters.  I 
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Heu  pietas,  heu  prisca  fiJes  !- 


-VlRO. 


We  last  Night  received  a  Piece  of  ill  News  at  our  Club,  which 
very  sensibly  afflicted  every  one  of  us.  I  question  not  but 
my  Readers  the  Hes  will  be  troubled  at  the  hearing  of  it. 
To  keep  them  no  .iger  in  Suspense,  Sir  Roger  de  Coverlv 
is  dead.  He  departed  this  Life  at  his  House  in  the  Country, 
after  a  few  Weeks'  Siclcness,  Sir  Andrew  Freeport  has  a 
Letter  from  one  of  his  Correspondents  in  those  Parts,  that 
informs  him  the  old  Man  caught  a  Cold  at  the  County  Sessions 
as  he  was  very  warmly  promoting  an  Address  of  his  own 
penning,  in  which  he  succeeded  according  to  his  Wishes.  But 
this  Particular  comes  from  a  Whig  Justice  of  Peace,  who 
was  always  Sir  Roger's  Enemy  and  Antagonist.  I  have 
Letters  both  from  the  Chi>olain  and  Captain  Sentry  which 
mention  Nothing  of  \\t,  ut  are  filled  with  many  Par- 
ticulars to  the  Honour  of  the  good  nld^M?n.  I  have  likewise  a 
Letter  from  the  Butler,  who  took  so  much  Care  of  me  last 
Summer  when  I  was  at  the  Knight's  House.  As  my  Friend 
the  Butler  mentions,  in  the  Simplicity  of  his  Heart,  several 
circumstances  the  othersjhave  passed  over  in  Silence,  I  shall 
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give  my  Reader  a  Copy  of  his  Letter  without  any  Alteration 
or  Diminuti(m. 

•  Honoure'^  Sir, 

Knowing  that  you  was  my  old  Master's  good  Friend,  I 
could  not  forbear  sending  you  the  melancholy  News  of  his 
Death,  which  has  afflicted  the  whole  Country,  as  well  as  his 
poor  Servants,  who  loved  him,  I  may  say,  better  than  we  did 
our  Lives.  I  am  afraid  he  caught  his  Death  the  last  County 
Sessions,  where  he  would  go  to  see  Justice  done  to  a  poor 
Widow  Woman,  and  her  Fatherless  Children  that  had  been 
wronged  by  a  Neighbouring  Gentleman;  for  you  know,  Sir, 
my  good  Master  was  always  the  poor  Man's  Friend.  Upon 
his  coming  home,  the  first  Complaint  he  made  was,  that  he 
had  lost  his  Roast-Beef  Stomach,  not  being  able  to  touch  a 
Sir'oin,  which  was  served  up  according  to  Custom;  and  you 
kn  he  used  to  take  great  Delight  in  it.  From  that  Time 
forward  he  grew  worse  and  worse,  but  still  kept  a  good  Heart 
to  the  last.  Indeed  we  were  once  in  great  Hope  of  his  Recovery 
upon  a  kind  Message  that  was  sent  him  from  the  Widow  Lady 
whom  he  had  made  Love  to  the  forty  last  Years  of  his  Life; 
but  this  only  proved  a  Light'ning  before  Death.  He  has  be- 
queathed to  this  Lady,  as  a  Token  of  his  Love,  a  great  Pearl 
Necklace,  and  a  Couple  of  Silver  Bracelets  set  with  Jewels, 
which  belonged  to  my  good  old  Lady  his  Mother;  He  has 
bequeathed  the  fine  white  Gelding,  that  he  used  to  ride  a 
hunting  upon,  to  his  Chaplain,  because  he  thought  he  would 
be  kind  to  him,  and  has  left  you  all  his  Books.  He  has,  more- 
over, bequeathed  to  the  Chaplain  a  very  pretty  Tenement 
with  good  Lands  about  it.  It  being  a  very  cold  Day  when  he 
made  his  Will,  he  left  for  Moumii^,  to  every  Man  in  the 
Parish,  a  great  Frize  Coat,  and  to  every  Woman  a  black 
Riding-hood.  It  was  a  most  moving  Sight  to  see  him  take 
Leave  of  his  poor  5^'-  .uts,  conunending  us  all  for  our 
Fidelity,  whilst  wt  were  not  able  tc  speak  a  Word  for  weeping. 
As  we  most  of  us  are  grown  gray-headed  in  our  Dear  Master's 
Service,  he  has  left  us  Pensions  znd  Legacies,  which  we  may 
Ifve  very  comfortably  upon  the  remaining  Part  of  our  Days. 
He  has  bequeathed  a  great  Deal  more  in  Charity,  which  is  not 
yet  come  to  my  Knowledge,  anJ  it  is  peremptorily  said  in  the 
Parish  that  he  has  left  Money  to  build  a  Steeple  to  the  Church; 
or  he  was  heard  to  say  some  Time  ago,  that  if  he  lived  two 
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Yean  longer  Coverly  Church  should  have  a  Steeple  to  it. 
The  Chapktin  tells  every  Body  that  he  mad  a  very  good 
End,  and  never  speaks  of  him  without  Tears.  He  was  buried, 
according  to  his  own  Directions,  among  the  Family  of  the 
Ccvtrlys,  on  the  left  Hand  of  his  Father  Sir  Arthur.  The 
CoflTm  was  carried  by  Six  of  his  Tenants,  and  the  Pall  held 
up  by  Six  of  the  (^wrum :  The  whole  Parish  followed  the 
Corps  with  heavy  Hearts,  and  in  their  Mouming-S*  ts,  the 
the  Men  in  Prize,  and  the  Women  in  Riding-hoods  vaptain 
Sentry,  my  Master's  Nephew,  has  taken  Possessi  of  the 
Hall-House,  and  the  whole  Estate.  When  my  old  kaster  saw 
him  a  little  before  his  Death,  he  shook  him  by  the  Hand,  and 
wished  him  Joy  of  the  Estate  which  was  falling  to  him, 
desiring  him  orUy  to  make  a  (rood  Use  of  it,  and  to  pay  the 
several  Legacies,  and  the  Gut .  of  Charity  which  he  told  him 
he  had  left  as  Quit-rents  upon  the  Estate.  The  Captain  truly 
seems  a  courteous  Man,  though  he  says  but  little.  He  makes 
much  of  those  whom  my  Master  loved,  and  shews  g:eat 
Kindness  to  the  old  House-dog,  that  you  know  my  poor 
Master  was  so  fond  of.  It  wou'd  have  gone  to  your  Heart 
to  have  heard  the  Moans  the  dumb  Creature  made  on  the 
Day  of  my  Master's  Death.  He  has  ne'er  joyed  himself 
since;  no  more  has  any  of  us.  'Twas  the  melancholiest 
Day  for  the  poor  People  that  ever  happened  in  Worcester- 
shire. This  being  all  from, 
Honoured  Sir, 

Your  most  sorrowful  Servant, 

Edvard  Bibcuitg 

P.  S.  My  Master  desired,  some  Wee  ."  i-efore  ht  died,  that 
a  Book  which  comes  up  to  you  by  the  Cuirier  should  be  given 
to  Sir  Andrew  Freepori,  in  his  Name.' 

This  Letter,  notwithstanding  the  poor  Butler's  Manner 
of  Writing  it,  gave  us  such  an  Idea  of  our  good  old  Friend, 
that  upon  the  Reading  of  it  there  was  not  a  dry  Eye  in  the 
Club.  Sir  Andrew  opening  the  Book  found  it  to  be  a  Collec- 
tion of  Acts  of  Parliament.  There  was  in  Particular  the  Act 
of  Uniformity,  with  some  Passages  in  it  marked  by  Sir  Roger's 
own  Hand.  Sir  Andrew  found  that  they  related  to  two  or 
three  Points,  which  he  had  disputed  with  Sir  Fjger  the  last 
Time  he  appeared  at  the  Club.  Sir  Andreio,  who  would  have 
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been  merry  at  such  an  Incident  on  another  Occasion,  at  the 
Sight  of  the  Old  Man's  Hand-writing  burst  into  Tears,  and 
and  put  the  Book  into  his  Pocket.  Captain  Sentry  informs  me, 
that  the  Knight  has  left  Rings  and  Mourning  for  every  one 
in  the  Club.  O 
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—Qui,  aut  tempus,  quid  postuUt  turn  videt,  aut  plura  loquitur,  aut  se 
osUntat,  aut eorum  qutbuscum  est, . .  rationem  non  habet, . .  is  ineptus 
didtur. — ^TuLL. 

Having  notified  to  my  good  Friend  Sir  Roger  that  I  should 
set  out  for  London  the  next  Day,  his  Horses  were  ready  at  the 
appointed  Hour  in  the  Evening;  and,  attended  by  one  of 
his  Grooms,  I  arrived  at  the  0)unty  Town  at  Twilight,  in 
order  to  be  ready  for  the  Stage-Coach  the  Day  following.  As 
soon  as  we  arrived  at  the  Inn,  the  Servant  who  waited  upon 
me,  enquired  of  the  Chamberlain  in  my  Hearing  what  Com- 
pany he  had  for  the  Coach?  The  Fellow  answered,  Mrs. 
Betty  Arable,  the  great  Fortune,  and  the  Widow  her  Mother,  a 
recruiting  Officer  (who  took  a  Place  because  they  were  to  go), 
young  Squire  Quickset  her  Cousin  (that  her  Mother  wished  her 
to  be  married  to),  Ephraim  the  Quaker,  her  Guardian,  and  a 
Gentleman  that  had  studied  himself  dumb  from  Sir  Roger 
DE  Coverly's.  I  observed  by  what  he  said  of  my  self,  that 
according  to  his  Office  he  dealt  much  in  Intelligence;  and 
doubted  not  but  there  was  some  Foundation  for  his  Reports 
of  the  rest  of  the  Company,  as  well  as  for  the  whimsical 
Account  he  gave  of  me.  The  next  Morning  at  Day-break  we 
were  all  called;  and  I,  who  know  my  own  natural  Shyness, 
and  endeavour  to  be  as  little  liable  to  be  disputed  with  as 
possible,  dressed  immediately,  that  I  might  make  no  one 
wait.  The  first  Preparation  for  our  Setting  out  was,  that  the 
Captain's  Half-Pike  was  placed  near  the  Coach-man,  and  a 
Drum  behind  the  Coach.  In  the  mean  Time  the  Drummer,  the 
Captain's  Equipage,  was  very  loud,  that  none  of  the  Captain's 
things  should  be  placed  so  as  to  be  spoiled;  upon  which  his 
Cloak-bag  was  fixed  in  the  Seat  of  the  Coach :  And  the  Captain 
himself,  according  to  a  frequent,  tho'  invidious  Behaviour 
of  military  Men,  ordered  his  Man  to  look  sharp,  that  none  but 
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one  of  the  Ladies  should  have  the  Place  he  had  taken  fronting 
to  the  Coach-box.  j     *    vu 

We  were  in  some  little  Time  fixed  m  our  Seats,  and  sat  with 
that  Dislike  which  People  not  too  good-natured,  usually 
conceive  of  each  other  at  first  Sight.  The  Coach  jumbled  us 
insensibly  into  some  sort  of  Familiarity;  and  we  had  not 
moved  about  two  Miles,  when  the  Widow  asked  the  Captem 
what  Success  he  had  in  his  Recruiting?  The  Officer,  with  a 
Frankness  he  beUeved  very  graceful,  told  her, '  That  mdeed 
he  had  but  very  little  Luck,  and  suffered  much  by  Desertion, 
therefore  should  be  glad  to  end  his  Warfare  m  the  Service 
of  her  or  her  fair  Daughter.  In  a  Word,'  contmued  he,  I  am 
a  Soldier,  and  to  be  plain  is  my  Character:  You  see  me, 
Madam,  young,  sound,  and  impudent;  take  me  your  self. 
Widow,  or  give  me  to  her,  I  will  be  wholly  at  your  Disposal. 
I  am  a  Soldier  of  Fortune,  ha  I '  This  was  foUowed  by  a  vam 
Laueh  of  his  own,  and  a  deep  SUence  of  aU  the  rest  of  the 
Company.  I  had  nothing  left  for  it  but  to  fall  fast  asleep, 
which  I  did  with  aU  Speed.  '  Come,'  said  he,  'resolve  upon 
it,  we  wiU  make  a  Wedding  at  the  next  Town:  We  will  ^ke 
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what  as  well  as  you  or  I,  Widow,  shall  give  the  Bnde  as 
Father '  The  Quaker,  who  happened  to  be  a  Man  of  bmart- 
ness,  answered,  '  Friend,  I  take  it  in  good  Part  that  thou 
hast  given  me  the  Authority  of  a  Father  over  this  comely  and 
virtuous  Child;  and  I  must  assure  thee,  Jj^t  if  I  have  the 
giving  her,  I  shall  not  bestow  her  on  thee.  Thy  Mirth,  Fnend, 
skvoureth  of  Folly:  Thou  art  a  Person  of  a  hght  Mmd;  thy 
Drum  is  a  Type  of  thee,  it  soundeth  because  it  is  empty. 
Verily  it  is  not  from  thy  Fullness,  but  thy  Emptmess,  that 
thou  hast  spoken  this  Day.  Friend,  Friend,  we  have  hured 
this  Coach  in  Partnership  with  thee,  to  carry  us  to  the  great 
aty  we  cannot  go  any  other  Way.  This  worthy  Mother 
must  hear  thee  if  thou  wilt  needs  utter  thy  FolUes ;  we  caimot 
help  it  Friend,  I  say;  if  thou  wilt,  we  must  hear  thee:  But 
if  t£ou  wert  a  Man  of^Understanding,  thou  wouldst  not  take 
Advantage  of  thy  couragious  Countenance  to  abash  us 
Children  of  Peace.  Thou  art,  thou  sayest,  a  Soldier;  give 
Quarter  to  us,  who  cannot  resist  thee.  Why  didst  thou  fleer 
at  our  Friend,  who  feigned  himself  asleep?  he  said  nothmg, 
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but"*  how  dost  thou  know  what  he  containeth?  If  thou 
speakest  unproper  things  in  the  Hearing  of  this  virtudus 
young  Virgin,  consider  it  as  an  Outrage  against  a  distressed 
Person  that  cannot  get  from  thee:  To  speak  indiscreetly 
what  we  are  obUged  to  hear,  by  being  hasped  up  with  thee 
m  this  pubUck  Vehicle,  is  in  some  Degree  assaulting  on  the 
high  Road.' 

Here  Ephraim  paused,  and  the  Captain  with  an  happy  and 
uncommon  Impudence  (which  can  be  convicted  and  support 
It  self  at  the  same  time)  crys,  '  Faith,  Friend,  I  thank  thee; 
I  should  have  been  a  little  impertinent  if  thou  hadst  not 
reprimanded  me.  Come,  thou  art,  I  see,  a  smoaky  old  Fellow, 
and  1 11  be  very  orderly  the  ensuing  Part  of  the  Tourney.  I 
was  gomg  to  give  myself  Airs,  but  Ladies  I  beg  Pardon.' 

The  Captam  was  so  little  out  of  Humour,  and  our  Com- 
pany was  so  far  from  being  sowered  by  this  little  Ruffle,  that 
Ephtatm  and  he  took  a  particular  Delight  in  bemg  agreeable 
to  each  other  for  the  future;   and  assumed  their  different 
Provinces  m  the  Conduct  of  the  Company.  Our  Reckonings, 
Apartments,  and  Accommodation,  fell  under  Ephraim-,  and 
the  Captam  looked  to  all  Disputes  on  the  Road,  as  the  good 
Behaviour  of  our  Coachman,  and  the  Right  we  had  of  taking 
P^ce  as  gomg  to  London  of  all  Vehicles  coming  from  thence! 
The  Occurrences  we  met  with  were  ordinary,  and  very  little 
happen  d  which  could  entertain  by  the  Relation  of  them: 
But  when  I  consider'd  the  Company  we  were  in,  I  took  it  for 
no  small  good  Fortune  that  the  whole  Journey  was  not  spent 
in  Impertmences,  which  to  one  Part  of  us  might  be  an  Enter- 
tainment, to  the  other  a  Suffering.   What  therefore  Ephaim 
said  when  we  were  almost  arrived  at  London,  had  to  me  an 
Air  not  only  of  good  Understanding,  but  good  Breeding. 
Upon  the  young  Lady's  expressing  her  Satisfaction  m  the 
Journey,  and  declaring  how  delightful  it  had  been  to  her, 
Ephratm  delivered  himself  as  fellows:  '  There  is  no  ordinary 
Part  of  humane  Life  which  expresseth  so  much  a  good  Mind, 
and  a  nght  inward  Man,  as  his  Behaviour  upon  Meeting  with 
btrangers,  especially  such  as  may  seem  the  most  unsuitable 
tomi»nions  to  him :  Such  a  Man  when  he  falleth  in  the  Way 
with  Persons  of  Simplicity  and  Innocence,  however  knowing 
he  may  be  m  the  Ways  of  Men,  will  not  vaunt  himself  thereof; 
but  will  the  rather  hide  his  Superiority  to  them,  that  he  may 
not  be  painful  unto  them.    My  good  Friend,'  continued  he 
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turning  to  the  Officer,  *  thee  and  I  are  to  part  by  and  by,  and 
peradve:iture  we  may  never  meet  again:  But  be  advised  by 
a  plain  Man;  Modes  and  Apparels  are  but  Trifles  to  the  real 
Man,  therefore  do  not  think  such  a  Man  as  thy  self  terrible 
for  thy  Garb,  nor  such  a  one  as  me  contemptible  for  mine. 
When  two  such  as  thee  and  I  meet,  with  Affections  as  we 
ought  to  have  towards  each  other,  thou  shouldst  rejoice  to 
see  my  peaceable  Demeanour,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  see 
thy  Strength  and  Ability  to  protect  me  in  it.'  T 
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NOTES 


Page  323.  Digesting :  arranging. 
224.  Nonage:  minority. 

224.  puUidc  EKerdMs :  in  mediaeval  times  candidates  for  a 
university  d^ree  had  to  maintain  a  certain  thesis  or  proposition 
against  opponents  in  a  public  disputation  before  the  governors 
of  the  college. 

224.  Will's :  a  cofEee-house  in  Russell  Street,  Covent  Garden  a 
favourite  resort  of  literary  men. 

224.  Child's :  a  coffee-house  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  fre- 
quented by  the  clergy  and  professional  men. 

224.  the  "  Post-Man  "  :  the  leading  newspaper  of  the  day. 

225.  St.  James's:  a  coffee-house  in  Pall  Mall,  frequented  chieflv 
by  Whigs.  ' 

225.  the  Grecian  :  in  Devereux  Court,  Strand.  This  was  the 
oldest  of  the  coffee-houses,  and  was  the  meeting-place  of  scholars 
and  lawyers. 

225.  Cocoa-Tree :  a  chocolate  house  in  Pall  Mall,  frequented 
chiefly  by  Tories. 

225.  Drury-Lane:  atumingoutof  the  north  side  of  the  Strand 
demolished  during  recent  street  alterations.     A  theatre  existed 
here  in  the  days  of  Shakespeare,  but  this  was  burnt  down  in 
1672  and  a  new  one,  designed  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren  built  in 
Its  place. 

225.  Hay-Market:  the  Hay-Market,  a  street  connecting  Pall  Mall 
East  with  the  eastern  end  of  Piccadilly,  was  used  as  a  market  for 
farm  produce  as  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Here 
Addison  lived  at  the  time  when  he  was  writing  The  Campaign. 
The  Haymarket  Theatre  was  the  fashionable  opera-house  of  that 
day. 

225.  Jonathan's :  a  coffee-house  in  Change  Alley,  to  which 
stockbrokers  resorted. 

225.  Oeconomy :  management. 

226.  Littie  Britain :  a  small  thoroughfare  off  Aldersgate  Street 
in  which  were  many  printing  establishments.  The  first  Spectator 
bore  the  imprint  "  Printed  for  Sam  Buckley  at  the  Dolphin  in 
Little  Britam."  '^ 
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327.  Soho-^uare :  a  square  situated  in  the  district  of  Soho. 
behind  Leicester  Square.  In  Queen  Anne's  day  it  was  a  fashion- 
able place  of  residence. 

227.  Lord  Rochester :  John  Wilmot,  poet  and  courtier,  a 
favourite  of  Charles  II. 

227.  Sir  George  Etfaern:*  '•  a  friend  of  Rochester's,  who  wrote 
several  celebrated  comedies. 

227.  Bully  Dawson  :  a  noted  bully  and  sharper  of  the  tovn. 

227.  Quorum :  a  phrase  in  the  Commission  appointing  justices 
of  the  peace  ran  :  "  Quorum  unum  XY  esse  volumus  "  ("  Of 
whom  we  will  that  XY  be  one  "),  and  from  this  the  justices  were 
often  spoken  of  as  the  Quorum. 

227.  Inner  Temple :  the  Inner  and  M'ddle  Temple  in  Fleet  Street 
belonged,  in  mediaeval  tines,  to  the  Order  of  Chivalry  known 
as  the  Knights  Templars.  Later  they  were  leased  to  p^  idents  of 
the  Common  Law. 

227.  Humoursom:  whimsical. 

227.  Aristotle  (B.C.  384-322):  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Greek 
philosophers. 

227.  Longinus  (a.d.  210-273) :  a  Greek  writer. 

227.  Littleton  or  Cooke :  Sir  Edward  Coke,  Lord  Chief  Justice  in 
the  reign  of  James  I.,  wrote  a  commentary  on  a  treatise  upon 
Tenures  by  Judge  Littleton  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Edward  iV 
The  work  "is  commonly  known  as  Coke  upon  Littleton. 

228.  Demosthenef  (b.c.  383-322) :  a  famous  Greek  orator, 

228.  Tully  (B.C.  106-43) :  Marcus  TuUius  Cicero,  a  famous  Latin 
orator. 

228.  New-Inn  :  a  coffee-house  in  Wych  Street,  Strand. 

228.  Russel- Court :  a  turning  out  of  Drury  Lane,  near  the 
theatre. 

228.  The  Rose :  a  tavern  in  Russel  Street,  frequented  by  actors. 

230.  Humcurists :  those  whose  actions  are  governed  by  whims 
rather  than  by  reason. 

230.  Chamber-Coiuuellor :  a  barrister  who  does  not  conduct 
cases  in  open  court,  but  advises  clients  privately. 

231.  Puppet-Show:  exhibitions  of  marionettes  were  at  this 
time  common. 

232.  Horace  (b.c.  65-8) :  a  renowned  Roman  poet,  writer  of 
satires  and  odes. 

232.  Juvenal :  a  great  Roman  satirist  of  the  first  century  B.C. 
232.  BOi..jai  (1636-1711) :  a  famous  French  poet. 
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232.  Inns  (<f  Court:  there  are  four  Inns  of  Coort— the  Inner 
remple.  the  »Iiddle  Temple.  Gray's  Inn.  and  Lincoln's  Inn.  All 
barristers  anr.  i  tudents  for  the  bar  must  belong  to  one  of  these. 

233-  Th*!  TiotoMn  Triumvirate  :  Addison  probably  means  the 
second  tnumvirate-Octavius.  Antonv.  and  Lepidu.s-  'srmed 
after  the  murder  of  Julius  Caesar. 

234;  Punch:  the  weekly  magazine  of  that  name,  which  had 
established  itself  as  to  some  extent  a  censor  of  manners. 

335.  Pad  :  a  road  horse. 

235.  Conversation :  manner. 

236.  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph:    Dr.  Fleetwood  was  at  this  time 
Bishop  of  St.  Asaph.  North  Wales,  but  it  is  probable  that  Addison 
was  refemng  to  his  more  celebrated  predecessor.  Dr.  Beveridee 
whose  sermons  had  been  published.  ' 

236.  Dr.  Soutii  (1633-1713):  prebendary  of  Westminster,  a  high 
Tory  and  a  high  churchman,  and  therefore  a  great  favouriteat 
the  court  of  James  II. 

236.  Archbishop  Tillotson:  Dr.  John  Tillotson  became  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  on  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary. 

236.  Bishop  Saunderson  (1S8/-1662) :  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 
Ca^brid'*^"  °*"*"'   (1630-1677):    Master   oi   Trinity  College. 

237.  Dr.  Calamy :  one  of  the  leading  Presbyterian  ministers 
under  the  Commonwealth,  who  was  one  of  the  thousand  clergy- 
men ejected  from  their  livings  under  the  Act  of  Uniformity. 

237.  Jack:  pike. 

?38.  Eaton:    Eton    College    in    Buckinghamshire,    opposite 

239.  Sprung:  started. 

239.  Quail-pipe :  a  pipe  used  by  fowlers  to  imitate  the  peculiar 
cry  of  the  hen-bird.  ^ 

240.  Jetting  Coat:  the  slashed  and  padded  proiectine  coat 
worn  m  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  r    j         » 

240.  Yeomen  of  the  Guard  :  Tower  warders. 

'  M .  Tilt-Yard :  at  Whitehall,  on  the  site  of  the  present  Sorine 
Gaidens.  *~    » 

241.  Base-viol:  violoncello. 

241.  Go-Cart:  a  smell  frame  running  on  c^istors  used  to  teach 
children  to  walk. 

241.  Hasty-Pudding  :  thick  batter  pudding. 

241.  Whitepot:  a  dish  made  of  milk,  sliced  rolls,  eggs,  sugar, 
etc.,  baked  in  a  pot  or  bowl  placed  in  a  quick  oven. 
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;243.  Husbandman :  economiser. 

244.  Mr.  Lodte:  John  Locke  (1632-1704),  author  of  Essay  on 
the  Human  Understanding. 

245.  Lucretius  (b.c.  95-52) :  Greek  poet  and  philosopher. 
249.  good  Neighbourhood :  neighbourliness. 

249.  Event:  result. 

250.  with  a  Murrain  to  her :  a  common  expressio:*  equivalent 
to  "  plague  take  her." 

251.  pretended:  attempted. 

251.  discovered:  revealed. 

252.  Tansy :  the  young  leaves  of  thf  Tansy  wh>r:h  have  a  bitter, 
aromatic  flavour,  were  frequently  used  in  eiguteenth-century 
cookery. 

252.  Martial  (a.d.  41-104) :  a  noted  Latin  poec. 
252.  Dum  tacet,  etc. :  even  while  silent  hf;  is  <«till  speaking 
of  her. 

252.  Epigram :  literally  a  poetic  inscription  on  a  public  monu- 
ment, and  thence  applied  to  any  composition  tersely  and  happily 
expressed. 

255.  GeMings :  horses. 

255.  Dr.  Sydenham :  a  famous  physici:ui  and  writer  on  medical 
subjects. 

255.  Medidna  Gymnastica :  gymnastics  as  a  m«Hlicine,  a  treatise 
on  physical  culture. 

255.  Latin  Treatise :  written  oy  an  Italian  calling  himself 
Hieronymus  Mercurius. 

255.  Skiomachia:  this  Greek  word  literally  means  shadow- 
fighting. 

257.  Otway  (1657-1685):  a  writer  of  poetic  tragedies. 

260.  Master  of  the  Game  :  chief  huntsman. 

262.  Policies :   administration. 

262.  plain  Men  :  men  of  undistinguished  descent. 

263.  Yeoman  :  small  landowner. 

263.  within  the  Game-Act :  an  act  of  Charles  II.  fixing  ;^ioo  as 
the  minimum  income  to  be  possessed  by  a  man  allowed  to  shoot 

game. 

263.  Petty-Jury  :  the  common  jury  of  twelve  men  as  distin- 
guished from  the  Granc*   "ury. 

263.  Cast :  cast  in  costs,  signifying  the  loss  of  an  action  at  law. 

^.66.  Cassandra :  daughter  of  Priam,  King  of  Troy.  She  had  the 
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i^t  of  prophecy,  but  her  prophecies  were  iated  never  to  be 

266.  Baggage  :  Fr.  bagasso,  a  worthless  woman. 
367.  TrdEschuyt :  literally  a  draw-boat. 

267.  Hadmey-boat :  boat  plying  for  hire. 

268.  Baker's  Chronicle :  A  Chronicle  0/  the  Kings  of  England 
written  by  Sir  Richard  Baker,  1641,  and  much  read  by  country 
gentlemen.  ' 

269.  the  Sickness  being  at  Dantzick :  Dantzick,  a  port  of  West 
Prussia,  had  suffered  a  severe  outbreak  of  the  plague  three  years 
before. 

269.  Sir  a  ..udsly  Shovel :  a  famous  naval  commander,  who  was 
wrecked  with  all  his  crew  off  the  Scilly  Islej  in  1707. 

270.  Busby  (1606-1695) :  headmaster  of  Westminster  School 
for  fifty-five  years,  and  noted  for  the  severity  of  his  punishments. 

270.  littie  Chappel :  chapel  of  St.  Edmund,  martyr-kimj  of 
East  Anglia.  * 

270.  lOng  of  Morocco:  Sir  Bernard  Brocas,  a  knight  of  the 
Black  Pnnce.  had  for  his  crest  "  a  Moor's  head  orientally 
CTowned."  and  consequently  the  idea  arcse  that  he  had  cut  off 
the.  head  of  a  King  of  Morocco. 

270.  Cecil :  William,  Lord  Burghley.  minister  to  Elizabeth. 

270.  Martyr  to  good  Housewifry  :  this  story  is  told  by  Lady 
Elizabeth  Russell,  but  is  quite  without  foundation. 

270.  Coronation  Chairs  :  one  chair  was  made  for  Edward  I. 
and  the  stone  he  had  brought  from  the  Abbey  of  Scone  in  Scot- 
land, said  to  be  that  on  which  Jacob  rested  his  head  during  his 
vision,  was  enclosed  in  it.     The  second  was  made  for  the  corona- 
tion of  Queen  Mary,  in  1688. 

270.  trapanned  :  caught  in  a  trap. 

270.  Edward  III.'s  Sword :  this,  with  his  shield,  is  placed 
between  the  coronation  chairs. 

270.  touched  for  the  Evil :  scrofula  was  called  the  King's  Evil 
because  it  was  then  supposed  that  it  could  be  cured  by  the  roval 
touch.  '  ■' 

271.  one  of  our  English  Kings :  Henry  V.  The  head  was  stolen 
at  the  time  of  the  Reformation. 

271.  Norfolk-BulUings  :  in  Norfolk  Street,  Strand. 

271.  tiie  Committee  :  or  the  Faithful  Irishman,  was  a  comedy 
wntten  by  Sir  Robert  Howard,  brother-in-law  to  Dryden. 
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371.  Diftran'd  Motiitr  :  written  by  Ambrose  Phillipe,  a  firiend 
of  Addison's.  It  was  an  adaptation  of  Racine's  Andromaqu0.  It 
relates  the  fortunes  of  Andromache,  wife  of  Hector,  after  the  fall 
of  Troy. 

373.  Mohocks :  a  club  of  wild  young  men  who  infested  the 
I^ndon  streets  after  dark  annoying  peaceable  people. 

272.  Steenkirk:  a  village  in  Hainault,  Belgium,  where  in  1692 
William  III.  was  defeated  by  the  French. 

273.  Pyrrhus :  son  of  Achilles,  to  whom  Andromache  was 
allotted  after  the  victory  of  the  Greeks. 

27  3.  Hermione :  daughter  of  Menelaus,  King  of  Sparta,  to  whom 
Pyrrhus  had  formerly  been  betrothed. 

273.  Pyrrhus  his  theartning:  this  construction  is  due  to  a 
mistaken  idea  of  the  origin  of  the  's  of  the  possessive  case  reg^ml- 
ing  it  as  a  contraction  of  "  his." 

273.  Astyanax :  young  son  of  Andromache. 

274.  Orestes  :  a  Greek  suitor  to  Hermione,  who  slew  Pyrrhus 
at  her  wish,  to  avenge  his  unfaithfulness. 

274.  Pylades  :  friend  of  Orestes. 

274.  smoak :  draw  out  with  the  intention  of  turning  what  was 
said  to  ridicule. 

274.  Spring-Garden :  There  were  seve^-al  Spring  Gardens  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London.  The  one  visited  by  Sir  Roger 
was  at  Vauxhall,  and  was  a  favourite  pleasure  resort  of  the 
period. 

275.  Temple  Stairs  :  landing  place  near  the  Temple. 

275.  bate:  abate  or  excuse. 

275.  Barge :  it  was  common  at  this  time  for  men  of  fortune  to 
keep  a  large  and  commodious  pleasure  boat  for  journeys  on  the 
Thames,  then  largely  used  as  a  highway. 

275.  Fox-Hall :  Vauxhall.  The  name  was  taken  from  Fulkes' 
Hall,  the  manor  of  a  Plantagenet  knight,  Fulkes  de  Breant^, 
which  stood  near  the  gardens. 

275.  La  Hogue :  a  cape  north-east  of  France,  where  the 
Engllsb  and  Dutch  fleets  defeated  the  French  in  1692. 

275.  Seven  Wonders  of  the  World:  these  were  the  Pjrramids, 
the  hanging  gardens  of  Babylon,  the  tomb  of  Mausolus,  the 
temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes,  the  Jupiter 
by  Phidias  at  Oljrmpia,  and  the  Pharos  at  Alexandria. 

276.  Temple-Bar :  a  gateway  that  in  Addison's  day  divided 
Fleet  Street  from  the  Strand.  It  was  removed  in  1879. 

276.  Fifty  new  Churches :  an  address  from  Convocation  to  the 
Queen  concerning  the  great  need  ior  new  churches  in  the  suburbs 
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of  London  had  been  presented  in  1711,  and  as  a  result  it  was 
resolved  that  fifty  new  churches  should  be  built. 

276.  Putt :  a  clown  or  rustic. 

376.  Ilahotnetan  Paradise:  the  Mohammedans  pictured 
Paradise  as  a  beautiful  garden  where  the  faithful  feasted  con- 
tinually, waited  on  by  beautiful  maidens  called  houris. 

276.  Masks :  it  was  common  for  visitors  to  the  gardens  to  wear 
masks. 

276.  Mead  :  a  fermented  liquor  made  with  honey  and  water. 
27y.  Hung>Beef  :  salted  or  spiced  beef. 
278.  Tenement :  a  holding. 

278.  Prise  :  a  coarse  woollen  cloth,  first  made  in  Friesland. 

279-  Quit-rents:  payments  which  free  tenants  from  all 
obligations  of  service. 

279.  Act  of  Uniformity :  there  are  three  Acts  of  Uniformity— 
1549.  1558.  1662.    Sir  Roger  probably  meant  that  of  1662. 

280.  Chanaberlain :  the  servant  at  an  inn  in  charge  of  the  apart- 
ments used  by  guests. 

280.  Mrs.  Betty  Arable:  unmarried  ladies  were  still  in 
Addison's  time  addressed  by  the  title  of  "  Mrs." 

280.  Half-Pike  :  short  lance. 

2P2.  Hasped  :  shut  in. 

283.  Smoalgr :  a  slang  term  meaning  smart. 


MOTTOES  TO  ESSAYS 


Page  223.  The  Speetetor :  from  the  Latin  poet.  Horace.    It 
has  been  translated — 

"  One  with  a  flash  bMins,  and  ends  in  smoke; 
Another  ont  of  smoke  brings  glorious  light. 
And  (without  raising  expectation  high) 
Sorprises  as  with  dazsling  miracles." 

ROSCOMIION. 

226.  The  Qub':  from  Juvenal's  Satires-- 

"  Six  more  at  least  join  their  consenting  voice." 

231.  The  Meeting  of  tiie'Club  :  from  Juvenal's  Satires — 

"  His  kindred  spots  the  very  pard  will  spare." 

234.  Sir  Roger  at  Home:  from  Horace — 

"  Here  Plenty,  rich  in  all  bounties  of  the  field  shall  stream  for 
you  from  Fortune's  teeming  horn." 

237.  The  Same  :   from  Phaedrus — 

"  Out  of  breath  doing  nothing  at  all.  with  much  ado  doing 
nothing." 

240.  The  Same:  from  Horace — 

"  Unschooled  but  wise." 

243.  The  Same  :   from  Virgil— 

"  A  shuddering  on  my  spirit  falls 
\nd  e'en  the  silence  self  appals." 

248.  Sir  Roger  on  the  Wklow :  from  Virgil— 

"  Each  look  is  pictured  in  her  breast." 
253.   "t  Roger  in  the  Hunting  FieM  :  from  Juvenal — 

"  Pray  for  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body." 
256.  Witches  :  from  Virgil— 

"  With  voluntary  dreams  they  cheat  their  minds." 
2  S9.  Sir  Roger  in  the  Fiekls  :  from  Virgil— 

"  But  in  her  flank  still  bears  the  deadly  reed." 
262.  Sir  Roger  at  the  Assizes  :  from  Publius  Sirin.<) — 
"  A  pleasant  companion  is  a  lift  by  t- 
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365.  GipiiM :  from  Virgil— 

"  H«ap  foray  ap  and  live  by  spoil." 
368.  Sir  Rogw  at  WMttninstar  Abbey :  frmn  Horace— 

"  Yet  comes  your  time,  my  friend. 
Where  Noma  Ancns  old  have  gone  before  to  wend." 

271.  Sir  Roger  at  the  Play  :   trom  Horace — 

"  The  world  of  life  and  manners  is  the  book, 
To  which  the  dramatists  must  look. 
To  find  those  types  of  men  and  diction  too. 
Which  all  the  ^^Id  shall  recognise  as  true." 

374.  Sir  Roger  at  Spring-Garden  :  from  Juvenal— 

"  Gardens  by  vice  maintained." 
277.  Deatti  of  Sir  Roger  :  from  Virgil— 

"  O  piety.  O  ancient  faith." 
280.  A  Stage-Coach  Journey  :  from  Tullius- 
"  That  man  may  be  called  impertinent,  who  considers  not  the 
circumstances  of  time,  or  engrosses  the  conversation,  or  mpuus 
himself  the  subject  of  his  discourse,  or  pays  no  regard  to  the 
company  he  is  in." 
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